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By NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


N the Summer number of CHRISTENDOM, Mr. Christopher 
| Dawson told us that “one of the most striking features of the 
early nineteenth century was the revival of religion.” We may 
add that one of the most striking features of the later nineteenth 
century was the conviction of the up-to-date that at last religion 
must humbly give way to science. Charles Darwin’s Origin of Spe- 
cies was published on November 24, 1859. If it is difficult for us 
now to recollect what all the pother was about, and if it seems to us 
that the apologist (like the wicked) “fleeth when no man pursueth,” 
we are paying unconscious tribute to the success with which our 
fathers or grandfathers met a real crisis of the faith. I well remem- 
ber as a student twenty-five years ago hearing Father Waggett 
(scientist, Anglo-catholic, evangelist) say that in his student days 
he was most seriously warned that if he had anything to say for 
religion he should say it quickly, before the subject had been for- 
gotten by all men of sense. Who would have thought in those days, 
said Father Waggett, that the next great revival of religion would 
affect chiefly the universities? He had in mind the spread and 
achievements of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 
Christianity today for the first time in its history is confronted 
with a militant, enthusiastic, millenarial atheism. The anti-God 
movement emanating from Russia crawls across the world. We 
must take it seriously, but not too tragically. When I lived in On- 
tario, we always knew what weather to expect; we got prairie 
weather three days late and somewhat mitigated. In much the same 
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way we who have to get our learning largely from the popularizing : 
press must naturally absorb a philosophy of science about fifty years | 
behind the times. Science today in its higher reaches and in the per- 
sons of its more philosophical devotees is not antireligious or even 
irreligious. A generation hence, we may anticipate, the crude ma- 
terialism which has already become outworn in the universities will 
have been rejected by the masses. And furthermore, it has been 
widely observed that the irreligion of Russia is essentially religious. 
It is a messianism within the limits of this present world. When 
the hunger of the body has been assuaged, as we trust it may be 
soon, the hunger of the soul will reassert itself. Religion like na- 
ture may be expelled with a pitchfork, but it always finds a way 
back in the end. The question is not whether the world will have 
religion, but what religion it will have. 


I 


It is a long time since John Foster published his once famous 
treatise On the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion. 
Many who suppose that religion, like wine and poetry, is an essen- 
tial element in human culture, that Christianity when properly di- 
luted and accommodated to their prejudices is the most appropriate 
faith for the civilized, and that to Jesus Christ is to be ascribed 
la délicieuse théologie de l’amour, would look with undisguised 
consternation on any recrudescence of evangelical piety. We have 
not abandoned the untutored atheism of the common people, they 
would say, to adopt the sanguinary faith of the apostle Paul. 

This is what men of taste and culture have always said. They 
said it in Corinth in the apostle’s day. They liked Apollos; he was 
such a gentleman, they said, such a deep thinker; he had an air of 
intellectual distinction, a truly Alexandrian manner. As for Paul— 
with his unkempt appearance, his stuttering, unintelligible sen- 
tences, his really too crude enthusiasm and his quite horrible talk 
about “the blood of Jesus”—that is all very well for a mission hall 
and the kind of people to whom, no doubt, he appeals, but he cannot 
expect people like us to listen to that sort of thing. When they men- 
tioned their convictions to Apollos, and he told them they misunder- 
stood him altogether, they only smiled. They knew Apollos better 
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than he knew himself; they could tell a gentleman when they saw 
him. Christianity by all means; it was new and emancipated and 
eminently comforting; but “the blood of Jesus”—that was to drag 
a promising faith down to the level of superstition and primitive 
religion. 

Indeed, to lay stress upon the crucifixion was to endanger the 
whole cause. Men of taste would be bound to contrast it with the 
classical demise of Socrates. How calm the Grecian sage had been, 
how dignified and philosophical! And then to quaff a glass of hem- 
lock and pass quietly away in the company of friends—how much 
more seemly and decent and attractive than that lamentable story 
of Gethsemane, the wild talk about a “new covenant in his blood” 
and the disgusting sequel of a Roman execution! 

It was a great day for the men of taste and culture, therefore, 
when their instincts found support in scholarship. Renan, who pic- 
tured for them the Galilean Idyl and /e bon dieu paysan, was as one 
who led them from the dim light of the crypt into the sunshine. 
Seeley wrote his Ecce Homo, and it was left to Joseph Parker to 
attempt an ineffectual answer, Ecce Deus. The Hibbert Journal 
published a famous discussion, Jesus or Christ? ; the world of theo- 
logical scholarship turned in weariness from dogmatic considera- 
tions to a study of the Synoptic Gospels and produced a thousand 
diverse Lives of Jesus for the discriminating selection of the men 
of taste. The Jesus of history was adapted and made safe for the 
world of culture. 

Unfortunately scholarship moves on. The Jesus of history, as 
imagined, is not dead; for it is becoming increasingly plain that he 
never was alive except in the fruitful imagination of men of taste. 
“Tn fact the attempt to portray ‘the Jesus of history’ in complete 
independence of the experience of the early church has not met 
with great success. Either the critic imports into the narrative far 
more of his own ideas and predilections than he knows, or his re- 
sultant picture is so colorless that we know instinctively this was not 
the Jesus who turned the course of history.” Professor Dodd says 
it with flowers; Professor Schweitzer had proved it earlier with 
dynamite. There has been an increasing rift in recent years between 
the conclusions of New Testament scholarship and the demands of 
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culture. The “swing to the right” in theology, so noticeable int 
America and England no less than on the continent of Europe, is, , 
culturally regarded, a retrogressive movement. This is a serious} 
matter alike for the church and for the world. 


II 


In other words, the synthesis of Schleiermacher has failed. His | 
Speeches on Religion had profoundly molded the thoughts of 
thousands who had never even heard of them. The book was first 
published in 1799. The first Speech on Religion, addressed to “its 
cultured despisers,’ begins thus: “It may be an unexpected and 
even marvelous undertaking that anyone should still venture to 
demand from the very class that have raised themselves above the 
vulgar and are saturated with the wisdom of the centuries, atten- 
tion for a subject so entirely neglected by them.” Schleiermacher 
proved to the superior persons of his day that religion was just as 
striking and necessary an element in human life as philosophy or 
_ art; that it was no mere dope to keep the proletariat contented, and 
that insensibility to it was a defect in culture. Religion is a feeling 
for the Infinite, the Whole, the All; it is not dogma; it is not morals; 
with science it can have no quarrel, for it deals with imponderables, 
with feelings and with values. So the Age of Reason passed and the 


Romantic Age began. How should a dry rationalist be a man of 
culture? 


Great God, I’d rather be 
A pagan suckl’d in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


If men of culture were brought to terms of civility with the 
Christian church, the men of theology were not less enamored of 
the new apologetic. Religion had not merely become respectable; 
it was elevated to a height beyond the reach of natural science and 
historical criticism, and this, too, at a time when science and criti- 
cism bade fair to overthrow the whole structure of orthodox the- 
ology. Many living can still remember the anxiety of those days. 
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First Adam fell; then Noah’s Ark was drowned, 
And Samson under close inspection bound. 

For Daniel’s blood the critic lions roared, 

And trembling hands threw Jonah overboard. 


But what mattered “the credibility of Joshua or the edibility of 
Jonah,” what mattered even the extremest conclusions of Synoptic 
critics, if religion is an affair, not of history or science, but of feel- 
ings, of sensibilities, of value-judgments? In spite of this, it would 
be foolish to belittle or despise the service rendered by Schleier- 
macher and his followers both to culture and to Christianity. 

Science itself after a time, having brought the theologians to a 
full assurance of faith that their fathers were gorillas, achieved a 
new humility, and began to suggest that God is a mathematician, 
and not merely his own most comprehensive formula, or that he is 
even a Mind that might, metaphorically speaking, be deemed to 
have a Heart. Meanwhile, theology, catching the spirit of the hour 
and unwilling to be backward in concessions, conceived an intense 
antipathy to the old dogmatic systems which it could not bring itself 
to read, and determined to lay aside all fetters of prejudice except 
the conviction that the Jesus of history, who ex hypothest must ap- 
peal to every age, cannot have espoused sentiments or notions anti- 
pathetic to the trends of modern science. 

Weare watching the debacle today. 


III 


The revised religion has points of contact with the world of cul- 
ture, but its relation to historic Christianity is more obscure. It pro- 
fesses an undogmatic faith which yet is based on two dogmas, the 
fatherhood of God, the fairest of man’s dreams, and the brother- 
hood of man, the least probable of his fictions, except in the sense 
that we all are Cains and Abels. An undogmatic faith is sure to be 
invertebrate, and certainly it is not historic Christianity. Undog- 
matic liberalism has borne much fair fruit with the authentic flavor 
of Christianity; but as a faith in the modern world it has not been 
so much out-argued as outgrown. In the world of the war and the 
slump, of fascism, communism and rearmament, it seems irrele- 
vant. Men of culture could accept the Sermon on the Mount as an 
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ideal and an inspiration in a well-policed society, and Christians 
could reserve judgment about the Nicene faith while they busied 
themselves with the social gospel, deeming the church an invalu-- 
able engine of reform, and the Te Deum an interesting monument 
of antiquity. 

Thus the Golden Rule was set before the men of taste as the most! 
exalted principle of ethics and commended to the business man as} 
eminently lucrative. Culture, capitalism and Christianity seemed. 
for one dazzling moment to have achieved an entente corduale. 
“Sir,” said Sancho Panza, “I am a peaceable, tame, quiet man and 
can forgive any injury whatsoever for I have a wife and children 
to maintain and to bring up; so that give me leave to tell your wor- 
ship by way of hint, since it is not for me to command, that I will 
upon no account draw my sword either against peasant or against 
knight; and that from this time forward, in the presence of God, I 
forgive all injuries anyone has done, or shall do me, or that any 
person is now doing, or may hereafter do me, whether he be high 
or low, rich or poor, gentle or simple, without excepting any state 
or condition whatsoever.” Here we have high ethical principle 
intimately associated with economic necessity and flavored with the 
very language of the gospel! And when it does not work, there is 
nothing for it but to become fascist. 

That is the great danger. Fascist or communist—in this connec- 
tion there is not much to choose between them. Communists idolize 
an economic and ethical ideal, fascists a cultural. Both are idola- 
tries, but the man of taste and culture will tend to be a fascist. The 
douce theology of humanitarianism will have no independent 
existence; gentleness and truth will find shelter only in a dogmatic 
Christianity. Christianity and culture are falling apart once again. 

This may conceivably prove to be untrue of Great Britain and 
North America, but elsewhere it seems already to be realized. In 
Europe today as a whole there seems no place left for “sweetness 
and light’—Matthew Arnold’s conception of culture—except 
within the church; but the only church that can resist the tides of 
fascism and communism is a strictly confessional church, whether 
Protestant or Roman. On the ethical side Christianity has more 
affinity with communism, which professes a passionate concern for 
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human justice; on the cultural side it is nearer to fascism, which is 
less exclusively concerned with material needs. But for some time 
to come it appears that the church will be occupied, as in earlier 
ages, rather with the faith and the Christian life than with taste and 
culture. There will be little place, it seems, for those who love 
“sweetness and light” upon some undoctrinal basis. 

There has never been a real harmony, but at best a concordat, 
between Christianity and culture. This is the theme of Merejkov- 
sky’s great trilogy upon Julian the Apostate, Leonardo da Vinci 
and Peter the Great. The issue goes very deep. It is not that men 
of culture, on the one side, are necessarily indifferent to religion; 
for they are not. It is not that the church, on the other side, is indif- 
ferent to beauty and to art; our cathedrals and our musicians are 
sufficient disproof of that. The difference is anthropological; it 
concerns the estimate of man himself. 


IV 


The man of taste and sensibility is a superior person; he is “ele- 
vated above the vulgar herd’; he recognizes exalted ethical 
standards, even though he does not always follow them; he loves 
beauty and feels his kinship with the spiritual world. His culture 
is based on self-respect. He is often a very religious man. He hasa 
feeling for the nature-mythology of the Greeks, a deep respect for 
the Buddha, a profound reverence for Jesus Christ. Strip Chris- 
tianity of its dogmatic accretions, deliver its historical foundations 
from the aura of the supernatural and the superstitious, and he will 
declare himself wholeheartedly a Christian. With the progress of 
civilization and the advance of education he believes that this world 
is capable of indefinite improvement, and he hopes that death may 
prove the entry into further life. Human nature is fundamentally 
good; all that it needs is education, enlightenment and, as he will 
freely admit, the gracious help of God in the illumination of our 
minds and the strengthening of our wills. The ancient doctrines of 
the church, the Trinity, the incarnation, the resurrection, the 
atonement he does not so much reject as metamorphose by the 
alchemy of symbolism; these figurative statements must be spirit- 
ually interpreted. Alone of Christian doctrines he repudiates orig- 
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inal sin and the depravity of fallen man. He is an intellectual and 
emancipated Christian. Evangelical religion is not for him. 

We may contrast with this the striking saying of the late Princi- 
pal Denney of Glasgow, whom none could accuse of being indiffer- 
ent to the claims of intellectual culture: “I had rather preach with 
a crucifix in my hand and the feeblest power of moral reflection 
than have the finest insight into ethical principles and no Son of 
God who came by blood.” 

What, then, is man, and what is grace? No religious man denies 
that we need the help of God. But has man in himself the gifts 
which, being exercised with discrimination and strengthened by the 
help of prayer, will make paradise on earthe Sometimes a man, 
having a nasty job to do and feeling that he cannot face it, pours 
himself out a stiff brandy and with the help of that stimulus gets 
through his task. We used to call that “Dutch courage.” Let the 
banality of the illustration be forgiven. There are those who sup- 
pose that man needs the help of God in much this way. God will 
give him that extra fillip, that final inspiration, which will enable 
him to do that which without it he just could not do. Man’s guns 
are apt to fall short of their aim; with God’s help they will reach 
the objective. We poor men will subscribe what we can, and look 
to the millionaire to make up the deficit. This is a not impossible 
religion, but it is trivial and shallow compared with the heart- 
searching conceptions of the gospel. 

The deepest question of Christian theology has always been, Cur 
Deus homo?—why was God made man? If all that man needs is a 
little fillip, a little extra help, the making up of some small deficit, 
the very suggestion that God was made man is intrinsically prepos- 
terous. Hence much modern Protestantism, conceding culture’s 
estimate of man, has for a generation in fact, though never in theory, 
abandoned its belief in the incarnation. 

The Christian gospel is this, that when man by searching could 
not find God, and when man by striving could not find peace, and 
when human life was like an agonized question to the sullen, lower- 
ing heavens, then God spoke. More, in our extremity and desperate 
need, he came himself. The majesty of God took the form of a 
Servant. The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us; he was 
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crucified for our sins, and rose for our justification. That is the mys- 
tery of the incarnation. 
O loving wisdom of our God! 
When all was sin and shame, 


A second Adam to the fight, 
And to the rescue came. 


“When all was sin and shame”—that is the crux! It is the recogni- 
tion of a sore wound at the heart of humanity, which no earthly 
balm could ever stanch; it implies that all men, even the emanci- 
pated and the cultivated, are lost without a Savior, and that redemp- 
tion is not to be achieved by our fumbling efforts and our ineffectual 
regrets. [he ultimate scandal of evangelical religion (which in 
this connection includes both historic Protestantism and the Church 
of Rome but excludes much of modern Protestantism) lies not in 
dogma or symbolism but in its intolerable offense to human pride. 
Nothing in my hand I bring; 
Simply to thy cross I cling— 

it is that which the man of taste and culture cannot bring himself 
to say; he feels no need of so utter a salvation; to him therefore it is 
nonsense or mere mythology that the majesty of God should take a 
Servant’s form. 

Perish the virtue, as it ought, abhorred, 

And the fool with it who insults his Lord. 

The atonement a Redeemer’s love hath wrought 

Is not for you—the righteous need it not. 

Seest thou yon harlot wooing all she meets, 

The worn-out nuisance of the public streets, 

Herself from morn till night, from night till morn 

Her own abhorrence and as much your scorn; 

The gracious shower, unlimited and free, 

Shall fall on her when heaven denies it thee, 


Of all that wisdom dictates this the drift, 
That man is dead in sin and life a gift. 


That is what the Master said: “the publicans and the harlots go 
into the kingdom before you”; that is the reason for the aversion 
of men of taste to evangelical religion. 


VE Eo 


FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE 
By HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


AM especially grateful to Professor Calhoun for his appre- 
l ciative understanding. His elucidation of my idea of God 

as growth of meaning and value is most discerning and felici- 
tous. Also the reader should glance again at his first article, in 
which he presents a masterly summary of our points of agreement, 
preliminary to our discussion of points of difference. Since that 
summary was made the points of agreement have been increased, 
even while new issues have been brought to light. 

I shall take his major points one by one and discuss them briefly. 
The points of criticism in his latest article, as I gather them, are 
ten. They might be summarized in the form of questions thus: Does 
rigor reduce the element of probability in our knowledge? Is faith 
less sure than knowledge? Is sensory observation free of interpreta- 
tions? Is rational inference the same as analogy? How does God 
answer prayer? Is uncomprehended reality the same as the un- 
knowable? Do process and activity differ? Do substance and activ- 
ity differ? Does God make mechanism? Is God’s uncomprehended 
goodness a mirage? Ismind asummit character? 

1. Does the utmost rigor in our method of thinking reduce the 
element of probability in our knowledge? 

All knowledge of existing things is probable only. I agree with 
Calhoun in that. Increase of rigor merely enables us to deal more 
intelligently with the element of probability, but does not neces- 
sarily diminish the scope of it. Our most reliable knowledge is 
based on probabilities mathematically computed. 

When I say that we can have assured knowledge that God exists, 
I mean that we can know it with as much certainty as we can know 
that an objective world exists or that other persons exist. We can 
know it with more assurance than we can know that our own selves 
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exist if that knowledge should be limited to any one single moment 
of experience. We can know that God exists with more certainty 
than we can know that any particular concrete thing exists in any 
one instance of our direct acquaintance with it. This is so because a 
general proposition based on many instances is more reliable than a 
single instance of concrete experience can ever be. The many in- 
stances of direct acquaintance, all taken together and rightly treated, 
correct and support one another. Thus the evidence for a general 
principle can be cumulative, as evidence for a particular instance of 
it cannot be. 

Of course there is an element of probability in knowledge of God 
as in knowledge of any other existence. But for practical purposes 
it is negligible. I hold that our knowledge of God can be as firmly 
established as any knowledge we can attain of existing reality. 

2. Is faith less sure than knowledge? 

I am glad that Calhoun recognizes me as a man of faith. Also I 
agree with his excellent statement that faith is commitment of the 
self to some judgment. But I hold that the judgment may be knowl- 
edge and still be faith if one commits oneself to it. If I have knowl- 
edge that a certain man is trustworthy, that alone is not faith. Butif 
I commit myself to that judgment by leaving a child in his keeping, 
and go off without anxiety, that is faith. The knowledge that he is 
trustworthy does not become any less certain when it becomes faith. 
What makes it faith is not the element of uncertainty but the ele- 
ment of self-commitment. Faith which is noble and good is knowI- 
edge plus self-commitment. 

No knowledge of any existing thing is absolutely proved and 
sure. Therefore we cannot contrast knowledge and faith by saying 
that the one is certain and the other not. ‘There is always an element 
of uncertainty in all knowledge. But after a judgment has passed all 
the discoverable tests, and has been validated as far as any knowl- 
edge of existence can be, it becomes a faith if I commit myself to it. 
It is this self-commitment to what I have discovered, not the lack of 
evidence, which makes it faith. Also this self-commitment is a way 
to further knowledge. 

There is a further factor in faith. Any concrete thing, whether it 
be a pebble on the beach or God in the universe, is always far deeper 
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and more many-sided than any knowledge we can have of it. There- 
fore, when we commit ourselves to it in the light of our surest 
knowledge, we are committing ourselves to something that is bound 
to do things to us that we cannot foresee. It will shape our destiny 
in ways we cannot know, because we are able to know so little about 
it. That is true of the pebble if we commit ourselves to it for the de- 
struction of Goliath. It is true of God if we commit ourselves to 
him for the most abundant life. 

Thus, worthy faith is committing ourselves to something that we 
know. Our knowledge may be as thorough, as accurate, as fully 
proved, as any knowledge about a complex existing thing can be. 
But it is faith, in addition to being knowledge, on two counts: first, 
because we act upon the basis of our knowledge, which means com- 
mitting ourselves to it; and, second, because the thing in question, 
whether pebble or God, is always something more than we can 
think. What makes one instance of faith greater than another is 
not that we have less knowledge in the one case than in the other, 
but that more of our total selves is committed and greater values are 
at stake. 

A worthy faith is knowledge plus commitment plus the recogni- 
tion that our knowledge is not complete. Such faith does not require 
any belief that goes beyond knowledge. 

3. Is sensory observation free of interpretation? 

Observation is never bare awareness of sense data without inter- 
pretation. You could never know they were sense data (rather than 
bugs or elephants) unless you so interpreted them. Bare sense 
data never reach human consciousness unattended by interpretations 
mixed with feelings, anticipations, memories, and the like. Observa- 
tion is made up of two components at least: (1) the sense data and 
(2) the immediate interpretations of the data. The interpretation 
may be very swift, shaped by automatic organic reaction, but it is 
always there. 

This point is important because of the place I give to sensory ob- 
servation in my theory of knowledge. Perhaps Calhoun’s objection 
to the emphasis I put upon sensory observation is due to a difference 
in our understanding of what we mean when we speak of observa- 
tion. If one means merely the presentation to consciousness of bare 
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sense data, then Calhoun is right in denying to it the importance I 
give it. But I hold that concepts always enter into sensory observa- 
tion when it is more than animal experience. One sees and hears and 
feels things according to his Weltanschauung. A whole world-view 
may enter subtly and inconspicuously into sensory observation. A 
man’s metaphysics will determine in part what is open to his obser- 
vation. ‘Therefore, I hold, sensory observation, experimental be- 
havior and rational inference all go together in any attempt at get- 
ting valid knowledge. You cannot separate one from the other 
because they are internally related in all true knowledge-getting. 

4. Is rational inference the same as analogy? 

My understanding of the difference between analogical and 
strictly rational inference is very different from that of Professor 
Calhoun. He declares that when I say, on the basis of a very lim- 
ited experience, that “everything in existence interacts with other 
things,” I am using analogy. I hold, on the other hand, that this is 
rational inference of a valid and very rigorous sort and that it is not 
subject to the uncertainties which beset analogy. 

One can make a universal generalization on the basis of rational 
inference, and do it with a high measure of certainty, if he follows 
the right procedure. This procedure is something like the follow- 
ing: (1) One must analyze the concept of the reality under con- 
sideration until he finds what is essential to its nature, so that if he 
changes that which is essential, he has a different concept. (2) 
Then if, by direct observation, one discovers the reality in question 
to be in existence, one can, following this, (3) make the sweeping 
generalization that this reality always and everywhere has this es- 
sential nature, no matter how remote any instance of it may be from 
any actual observation. One can know this because any reality 
which did not have this character would not be the kind of reality 
he is talking about. 

Providing one made a correct analysis of the cancept (which is 
often very difficult) one could be sure of his reasoning. The only 
place where probability would enter into it would be at the point 
of direct observation. One could not be absolutely sure that what 
he was seeing, touching, feeling, directly experiencing, was the kind 
of reality to which the concept applied. That is, he could not be ab- 
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solutely sure that it existed anywhere, not even under his nose and | 
in front of his eyes. But he could be sure that 7f it existed any-. 
where, no matter whether anyone ever observed it or not, it must’ 
have the nature which the concept requires. Otherwise it would not | 
be the kind of thing he is talking about. It might mistakenly bear 
the name of the reality in question, but it would not be it. This is 
so because of the nature of conceptual thinking. 

Such reasoning is not analogy but the most rigorous kind of 
rational inference and yields the most certain knowledge that one 
can have. 

To get the difference between analogical and rational inference, 
let us take an example. Suppose primitve people reasoned that the 
earth must be flat, everywhere and always, because that portion of it 
which they had observed seemed to be so. ‘That would be analogy. 
Or if they reasoned that it must everywhere be stony or hilly, be- 
cause the part they had directly experienced was of that character, 
that would be analogy, because none of these characters constitute 
the essential nature of the concept. It requires an elaborate dialec- 
tical analysis to bring to light the essential nature of a concept. You 
see it worked out in considerable detail in Plato’s dialogues. We 
cannot here undertake such an intensive task in order to formulate 
with assurance the concept of earth from which one could make a 
valid rational inference. But suppose we assume that the valid con- 
cept of earth might be worded thus: The earth is that on which 
everything rests which can be moved or encircled by man. Then 
one could know by rational inference, and not merely by analogy, 
that always and everywhere, even far beyond the reach of any ob- 
servation ever made by man to date, the earth does support every- 
thing which man can move or encircle, including the surface of the 
earth itself. 

Now it was this kind of rational inference, and not analogy, that 
led me to write that “everything in existence interacts with other 
things.” An analysis of the concept of existence yields the discov- 
ery that the conceptual nature of existence, as distinguished from 
that which does not exist, involves causal efficacy. That means power 
to make a difference, to produce an effect. But causal efficacy, power 
to make a difference, to produce an effect, is to interact with other 
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existing things. Therefore, everything in existence interacts with 
other things. Any kind of being which does not interact with things 
is not existential. It may be ideal. It may be an abstract form. But 
in order to exist it must interact with some other existing things. 
The only way that anything could leave any trace of its existence, 
and so be knowable to the human mind at all as something in exist- 
ence, is by interacting with something or other. Otherwise it would 
yield no sign of its existence. So I claim that the assertion “every- 
thing in existence interacts with other things” is the most trust- 
worthy form of rational inference and has none of the uncertainty 
which attaches to analogy. When one correctly says that he knows 
“by definition,” he means that he knows it by this kind of rational 
inference. 

5. How does God answer prayer? 

Calhoun is right in saying that God’s answer to prayer requires 
not merely interaction, but a certain kind of interaction. But this 
is one of the rare instances where he has failed to take note of my 
words. I did not say merely that God interacts, but went on to spec- 
ify the kind of interaction which distinguishes God and makes him 
the answerer to prayer. “God . . . displays one kind of interaction, 
namely, that of unifying us in bonds of love.” (CHRISTENDOM, 
p. 430, vol. |. no. 3.) This clearly distinguishes the kind of inter- 
action found in God from interaction with “sticks and stones.” 
However, sticks and stones may be caught up into this interaction of 
God so that these features of the physical environment along with 
trees and hills and houses and customs and native land may be 
woven so deeply and dearly into our lives that we would rather lose 
limb or life itself than to be torn completely away from them. These 
bonds of precious value that weave us into a deep and rich com- 
munity not only with other persons but with sea and sky and plain 
and woods and “‘templed hills,” is the kind of interaction I identify 
with God. It is this which answers prayer. 

I did say in my haste that God’s interaction is response. But that 
was a mistake. Response does not adequately specify the way God 
acts when he answers prayer. It is too general. When I bump into 
a man and he shoots me down with a gun, he is responding to me. 
But that is not the way God answers prayer. God acts in ways of 
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love. Very gently, pervasively and tenderly he weaves the web of | 
life and value until we find ourselves tied in precious bonds of com- 
munity into our world. This is the kind of unifying interaction we 
find in God. It is very different from response. Response works 
only in the responder; but this unifying interaction works both in 
the subject and the object. No personality can exercise this perva- 
sive, unifying power of God. It is more than response. God cannot 
answer prayer by response. It is too limited. God answers prayer, 
not by any sort of interaction, but by that kind of unifying inter- 
action which we have tried to describe. No personality can be so 
tender as God nor exercise such mighty gentleness. Mere response 
is not capable of such power. Minds as we know them in men can- 
not work that way. Minds respond, but they do not answer prayer 
as God does. This is another example to show why I feel that all 
these humanistic terms like mind and response and personality vio- 
late the holiness and greatness of God. 

6. Is uncomprehended reality the same as the unknowable? 

The unknown is not the same as the unknowable. Boundless mys- 
tery is all about us, meaning that it has never been explored. This 
mystery is beyond the known facts but not necessarily beyond the 
knowable. The boundary of known facts can be extended farther 
and farther without limit. But one cannot extend the boundary of 
knowable facts. To put God’s substantial nature beyond this latter 
boundary is to do what I have not yet felt required to do. The un- 
knowable noumenon is very different from the unknown that is 
knowable. 

7. Do process and activity diff er? 

I welcome Calhoun’s suggestion to supplement the concept of 
process with that of activity, but I think I would draw the line of 
distinction somewhat differently. I would make activity one species 
in the genus of process. He would make the two entirely different, 
process being passive and activity causative. Let me first show what 
I think is the difference between the two and then try to show why I 
think Calhoun’s distinction will not hold. 

A process is any change whatsoever. An activity is also a kind of 
change, but not every kind. A process is an activity when it is so re- 
lated to other changes that they mutually modify one another to the 
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end of meeting the requirements of a system to which they belong. 
For example, gravitational changes mutually modify one another 
in such a way as to meet the requirements of the gravitational sys- 
tem. Hence they are activities in respect to this system. Or again, 
many of the changes that transpire in a cell are so related to many 
other changes in the physiological organism that they all mutually 
modify one another to the end of meeting the requirements of the 
living system. Still again, many changes in the environment are so 
related to certain changes in the living organism that they modify 
one another to the end of meeting the requirements of a system of 
life which includes the organism and its sustaining environment. 

Gravitational changes are activities with respect to the gravita- 
tional system, but not necessarily with respect to the system of a liv- 
ing organism nor with respect to that system of life which includes 
the organism and much of its environment. However, some gravi- 
tational changes do enter into the system of life and thus become 
activities with respect to it. The flow of the air into the lungs is a 
gravitational change, since it is the weight of the air that makes it 
fill the expanded lungs. It is obvious that such a change is an activity 
of first importance in respect to the living organism. Chemical 
changes that occur in the soil may play an important part in nourish- 
ing plants which in turn nourish men. In such a case the chemical 
changes are activities in respect to the human system of life. 

A change may be an activity with respect to one system and not in 
relation to another. One of the great problems of life and value is 
to make changes which are sustaining activities in one system to be 
likewise sustaining activities in other systems. ‘The world is so de- 
ficient in value because such is not the case in great part. Changes 
which sustain one system are often destructive of others. 

When we say that an activity is a change which enters into mutual 
modification with other changes to maintain a system, we do not 
mean that they do this irresistibly. Something outside the system 
may prevent these correlated changes from functioning together as 
the system requires and so impair or destroy the system. A piercing 
bullet may disrupt that co-ordination of changes which a living or- 
ganism requires to keep alive. So also may a drouth and many other 


happenings. 
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Calhoun’s distinction between process and change is different 
from the above. He illustrates the difference between the two by 
saying that a changing shadow is a process because passive, while a 
changing light ray is activity because it is causative. If by shadow 
he means merely the absence of light then he means a state of noth- 
ing, an instance of the null class. But mere nothing cannot be a proc- 
cess, not even a passive process. On the other hand, if you consider 
positive conditions involved in the shadow, such as resistance to the 
light ray by an opaque body, or the reaction of a sensitive organism 
to the diminished amount of light, you are dealing with processes 
that are just as active and causative as the light ray. 

Therefore, while I accept from him the suggestion that we dis- 
tinguish between process and activity, I do not make the distinction 
as he does. An activity is a process of change viewed as part of a 
whole system of changes which mutually modify one another in 
such a way as to sustain the system. The changes that occur in a liv- 
ing organism are the best example of activities in this sense of the 
word. 

8. Do substance and activity diff er? 

This question might be stated more accurately by asking: What 
is the difference between a substantial agent and its activities? No 
one can state the problem better than Calhoun himself in the follow- 
ing words: “In human experience, thought and speech are distin- 
guishable from the person who speaks, yet they seem truly expres- 
sive of his essential being, and in their measure identical therewith. 
This person himself, no other, is the one who speaks and acts; yet at 
the same time he is more than all his words and actions, as the endur- 
ing center and ground of activity from which they spring. He is 
the ‘substance’ of which they are particular expressions. Thus, we 
know Keats in and through his poems; Toscanini in and through the 
harmonies that follow his baton; our closest friends in and through 
their everyday behavior. Yet in no case do we grasp the whole man. 
Back of, though not cut off from, the words and deeds is a hidden 
spring from which all these issue.” 

Activities have a source, a hidden spring, and this source or hid- 
den spring is the substance. It is the substantial agent of the activi- 
ties. For example, the activity of dancing must have a source or 
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hidden spring. This source is the substance, namely, the concrete 
individual substance of the dancer. All this can be applied to God. 
Growth of meaning and unifying interaction must have a source, a 
hidden spring. This source is a substance, namely, the concrete in- 
dividual substance of deity. 

Is this substance itself an activity? Calhoun seems to say it is. 
Yet he says it is the source of activity, hidden back of activity. How 
can it be bother I wish to suggest three possible interpretations of 
substance to see if Calhoun will accept any one of them. 

If substance is itself activity, as Calhoun says it is, then the activ- 
ity of dancing is simply one expression or aspect of that whole system 
of activities which is the substantial agent. Substance then becomes 
simply another word for activity. It has a distinctive meaning, how- 
ever, if we use it to refer to the total system of organically related 
activities, while activity is reserved to indicate some part of the 
system. Activity means a part of the system of activities, substance 
means the whole; both are activity. In the case of dancing, then, the 
substantial agent is equal to dancing plus perspiring plus breathing, 
plus neuronic discharges plus thinking plus loving plus hating plus 
all the other activities which make up the whole of that total and 
enormously complex system of activities called the substantial agent. 
Dancing is only one facet of this system; the substantial agent, the 
substance of the concrete individual, is all the other facets taken in 
their totality. With this understanding of substance we could say, 
with Calhoun, that “back of, though not cut off from, the words 
and deeds is a hidden spring from which all these issue.”’ But this 
hidden spring is simply the total system of all the activities, actual 
and possible, that are required to maintain the integrity of the 
system. 

If Calhoun will accept this interpretation of substance, I can 
agree with him. God is thena substantial agent; more clearly, God 
is not merely this activity nor that, but is the most inclusive system 
of all internally related activities, actual and possible, which make 
an organic whole. 

If, on the other hand, Calhoun does not agree to this on the 
ground that substance is something else than activity, I cannot see 
how he can avoid saying it is inert. I do not see any middle ground 
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between inertia and activity, except the gradations by which the one 
passes over into the other. 

There is, however, another interpretation of substance I would 
accept. Instead of identifying it with the total system of internally 
related activities, one might reserve the word to indicate an activity 
which underlies all others, somewhat as the total activity of Ameri- 
can industry underlies the more temporary and superficial activity 
of putting the nut on bolt number thirty-two. I see no objection to 
such a concept. Certainly there are activities that underly others in 
the sense of being the precondition of these others. We might get 
down to the most fundamental order of activities which undergirds 
all others, and call that substance. I can see no harm in that except 
the possibility of prematurely assuming we had reached the ulti- 
mate. I might occasionally lapse into calling this ultimate a certain 
kind of process, but I cannot see evil in that either, if we all mean 
the same thing. By calling it process I would only mean to indicate 
that it occurs in time even though it might go on forever. 

I hold that all activity must occur in time. That may bea point of 
difference between Calhoun and myself, although I hope not. The 
activities of talking and dancing, loving or thinking, occur in time. 
They have beginnings and endings. They involve a temporal proc- 
ess. I can imagine an activity that went on forever, hence had no 
beginning and no ending. But I cannot imagine one that does not in- 
volve a temporal process. All activity is temporal, as I understand 
it. I cannot see how you can call a substance an activity if it does not 
occur 1n time. 

However, there is something eternal and changeless about every 
ordered activity or process, even that of putting the nut on bolt num- 
ber thirty-two. The order, form, structure, principle (all these be- 
ing different words for the same thing) is eternal. If Calhoun, in 
his insistence on substance, is striving to keep before us this timeless, 
eternal, changeless factor found in all change (excepting that of 
chaos) I am again in hearty accord. This brings us to a third possi- 
ble interpretation of substance. It might be identified with this 
timeless factor. 

Every process of change, I have said, excepting that of chaos, has 
an order or form that is changeless and eternal. All form, structure, 
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principle, order, whether in existence as the form of a process, or in 
the ideal realm of possibility, is eternal and changeless. Its status in 
existence may change. That is to say, it may be in existence part of 
the time and in the realm of possibility part of the time, and still 
again it may be partly in existence and partly in possibility, being in 
process of actualization. (This is perhaps always the state of affairs 
when we say a form is in existence, since a form can scarcely be actu- 
alized all in one timeless instant.) But the form in its own nature is 
changeless. For example, the principles of the Euclidean triangle 
never change. 

When Calhoun speaks of the substantial agent, he seems to mean 
this changeless factor that is in, or back of, all processes and activi- 
ties. If he means by this the form or structure which processes and 
activities display, I can agree with him. God would then be that 
form which gives to the world the greatest possible meaning and 
value when, and if, and in so far as, it is actualized in existence. 
However, I could consider this only one aspect of God’s being. 
God is not only an abstract form in the realm of possibility. That 
form is imperfectly and incompletely actualized in existence, and 
the process of growth by which it is actualized is just as truly God as 
the form itself. Indeed the form of an ordered process cannot be 
separated from the process itself, for the form is the order of it by 
which it has identity throughout the change called activity. 

All activity has in it the temporal process of change and also the 
form of that process which is eternal. God is both immanent in the 
temporal process as growth of value, and transcendent over that 
process as eternal form. 

I believe the three concepts of substance here set forth can be 
combined into one and identified with God. God is then (1) the 
most inclusive and organic system of activities, (2) the underlying 
system of activities, and (3) the eternal form of this system. 

I am not at all sure that Calhoun will agree with this analysis of 
the problem. But if he does, then I am in perfect agreement with 
him, our differences being only a matter of words. I believe in sub- 
stance, understood as any organic whole of internally related ac- 
tivities. God is substance in this sense by virtue of being the most 
inclusive and highly organic whole of actual and possible activities. 
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This most inclusive and highly organic whole is never actualized in 
any of the more limited wholes, such as a living organism, or a 
society of organisms, or a human personality, or a community of 
minds, making up a whole culture with its historic development 
and institutional structure. God is not identical with any of these, 
and each of these must perish to make way for the further actualiza- _ 
tion of that most inclusive system which is God. But God works 
through all these, striving to achieve to the highest degree an or- 
ganic unity of the world. Thus God works through, and underlies, 
all these lesser substantial agents. Finally God is eternal and 
changeless as the form of this greatest possible organic unity which 
is very incompletely actualized in our world. 

But if Calhoun does not mean any of these, I am still groping 
in the dark for an understanding. 

9. Does God make mechanisms? 

Calhoun and I have agreed that a mechanism is anything which 
has its parts externally related to one another; more clearly, the 
natures of the several parts are not determined by their relations to 
one another. A cogwheel remains the same in size, shape and tex- 
ture when taken out of the machine. The parts of a living organism 
do not. However, everything has some internal relations and 
everything some external. The imperviousness of the cogwheel, 
which enables it to transmit power from the boiler to the buzz saw, 
is due to the internal relations between its molecules and atoms. 
Also the expansive power of the steam is due to internal relations 
between its molecules. Man does not create the imperviousness of 
iron nor the expansiveness of steam. He may “harden” the iron, 
but all he really does is to provide conditions under which the mole- 
cules begin to interact on one another in their own miraculous way. 
He may “generate” the steam, but again all he does is to provide 
conditions under which internal relations operate in ways entirely 
beyond his own doing. 

My thesis is that external relations are not created by any agency 
whatsoever because they represent the bare fact of co-existence. If 
two or more things exist at all they must be externally related until 
some further creative act brings them into internal relations with 
one another. T'wo island universes, separated as far as they could 
possibly be, would be externally related. External relations may 
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be (1) the bare state of co-existence prior to the development of in- 
ternal relations, or (2) the result of the breakdown and disintegra- 
tion of internal relations, or (3) the result of the rearranging of the 
external relations due to (1) and (2). 

Machines are made by men through their rearranging of external 
relations or breaking down of certain internal relations so that some 
further internal relations will grow or otherwise operate in ways 
that serve human interests. But external relations as such are not 
created nor made by any power whatsoever. Hence God does not 
make mechanisms. 

Kinds of mechanism that are due to deficiency of internal rela- 
tions, or to their breakdown, can be used by God to rear other and 
higher unities. The lily can grow in the filth of broken down organ- 
isms, or in the soil that is very incompletely organic. It is the 
strategy of growing good to make whatever use is possible of evil 
conditions and mechanisms. Not only human persons, but the 
world, can climb on the lesser self to reach a higher. But that does 
not mean that God must create the lesser self, except in the sense 
that every beginning must fall short of its final fulfillment. Mecha- 
nisms are a deficiency to be overcome. God (and men when wise) 
use them to surmount them; but God does not create them. The 
sickness of modern life is partly due to the fact that men have for- 
gotten that machines are to be overcome and not made ends in them- 
selves. Could any age save one made mad by machinery say that 
God is a maker of mechanisms? Paley wrote in the first hey-day of 
this machine madness. Mechanisms are to be transformed progres- 
sively through growth of internal relations so that the world may 
be more organic. 

10. Is God’s uncomprehended goodness a mirage? 

“Ffow can Wieman be sure that what ‘looms there in awful 
grandeur before us... unknown with respect to its detailed and 
specific nature,’ is really the same as the beneficent growth of mean- 
ing and value?” How can Wieman know that this looming moun- 
tain is “not a mirage’? In other words, how can I know there is an 
uncomprehended richness and height of content prior to my knowl- 
edge of the specific nature of the several parts which go to make up 
that content? 

The difficulty lies in confusing two different references carried 
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by the word “know.” In the one case the word “know” refers to the 
whole taken collectively, not distributively. In the other case it 
refers to the several parts of this whole taken distributively. I shall 
indicate these two references of the word by (a) and (x). I know 
(a) that there is a forest before me. I do not know (x) the specific 
nature of all the leaves in the forest. I know (a) that a human per- 
sonality stands before me. I do not know (x) all the specific 
thoughts, feelings, impulses, hopes and possibilities which enter 
into that personality. I know (a) that God is with me. I do not 
know (x) all the specific values which enter into his nature. 

I know (a) that the world is full of values which I do not know 
(x). I can prove it by a method of rigor and accuracy. I know that 
every personality is a cluster of values so rich that neither he nor 
anyone else can lay them all out in analytical order. I know that 
because it is involved in the essential nature of the concept of per- 
sonality. Any being not of that sort would not be a personality. 
Secondly, I have good statistical information that there are mil- 
lions of personalities on this planet whom I have never met. There- 
fore I know there is a vast content of value on this earth which I 
do not know in respect to the nature of its constituents. 

God is that ordered process (substantial agent) which generates 
and sustains by its working this uncomprehended abundance of 
value. Therefore I know that the purple heights of yonder moun- 
tains are not a mirage but a precious reality, more precious than all 
else, even though eye hath not seen nor ear heard the several de- 
tailed natures of all its individual parts. 

I can prove it in still another way. We know that whenever two 
unique individual personalities meet, new and unpredictible values 
emerge. But we know that everyone has not yet met everyone else 
whom he might meet. Therefore we know that an enormous wealth 
of possible values, which are unknown in their specific natures, wait 
for actualization on these meetings, some of which are almost sure 
to take place and others with varying degrees of probability. 

God is that order (substantial agent) of existence and possibility 
which includes these values and forever works by way of growth 
and unifying interaction to actualize them. This order of existence 
and possibility is that purple mountain. It is not a mirage but a 
reality. We know it as surely as we know anything else about 
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existence, and much more surely than we know all the specific val- 
ues that enter into the personality of the man who is face to face 
with us. 

11. Is mind a summit character? 

In discussing this point Calhoun writes: “Life emergent from 
matter; mind from life; personality from mind; who will say that 
even on earth there can be no emergent, beyond what we know as 
mind and personality... ?” 

Mind is a summit character precisely because this statement by 
Calhoun is so true and penetrating. Matter is a summit character 
in the sense that anything beyond matter must be something very 
different, namely, life. Life is a summit character in the sense that 
anything beyond mere organic metabolism must be something very 
different, namely, mind. Mind is a summit character in the sense 
that anything on beyond must be very different from mind. 

Now it is true that the lower levels enter into the structure of the 
higher. You can say, if you wish, that mind is matter functioning 
in a peculiar way. So also one can say that God is mind functioning 
in a certain way. But one statement is as inaccurate as the other. 
God seems to be high above mind in the same sense that mind is 
above matter. If one objects to saying that mind is matter, then it 
seems to me he should object to saying God is mind. 

Life in the biological sense, as I see it, is a certain kind of order 
which is clearly distinct from that other order which we call mat- 
ter. We gain nothing but confusion when we deal with life in terms 
of matter plus. So likewise with every higher order. So likewise 
with God. To be sure, that stuff we call matter is the material for 
the higher order called life. The stuff of life is material for the 
higher order called mind. Biological processes must enter into the 
working of the mind, but the mind is not the biological process. It 
cannot even be satisfactorily described as biological process plus. 
If this reasoning be correct it would seem to be equally unsatisfac- 
tory to say that God is Mind plus. Mind is only one of the levels 
that God brings forth as he forever works to make the world more 
organic and more rich with value. To identify God with any one 
of these levels, whether it be matter or life or mind, seems to me to 


be a mistake. . | 
God is not the order of matter, but he is that in the interactions 
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of matter by virtue of which it carries the possibilities of higher 
value. God is not biological process, but he is that in the interac- 
tions of biological organisms with one another and the physical 

world, by virtue of which they carry the possibilities of greater 
value. God is not mind, but he is the unifying, creative interaction 

of minds with one another and their world, by virtue of which they 

carry the possibilities of an ever richer community and creative 

synthesis. But this overarching community and higher synthesis is 

not mind nor even mind plus, as I am able to see the facts at present. 

Neither is this higher synthesis God, for God works through all 

levels, not merely at the highest. He is not to be identified with 

any one of the levels, neither with matter nor biological activity, 

nor mind nor the higher synthesis. God is the creative order which 

works through all levels to sustain and actualize the most inclusive 

and perfect system of all value. This highest and best is only frag- 

mentarily, imperfectly and insecurely actualized in existence. Hu- 

man minds are only one of the many diverse kinds of factors which 

must interact in this creative order. 

I am not saying that God is the working of the whole universe. 
There is no touch of pantheism in my idea of God. God is in the 
universe but not identical with it, and is clearly to be distinguished 
from the rest of reality, even from human minds. This view which 
I am upholding represents God as more nearly “the Absolute 
Other” than most views which are upheld by people who claim that 
I teach only the immanence of God and neglect his transcendence. 
God is so much “other” than we, and in that sense so transcendent 
over us, that I do not yet see how to identify him with mind or even 
mind plus. 

God is more than we can think, but his working is manifest and 
inescapable. We know God by rational knowledge; and when we 
commit ourselves to God, this knowledge becomes faith. 


feswry belo, Wiiroaan. 


| Professor Calhoun will contribute to the Winter Number an ar- 
ticle entitled, “The Wisdom of God and the Power of God,” fur- 


ther developing his conversation with Professor Wieman. 


—THE EDITOR. 


ONE MORE FURROW 
BysjOANTO HARV EY* 


OD, grant mea final furrow 
Ere the night draws down on ground unturned! 

At dawn, my field was sere and grey 
With tangled weeds, dead growth of yesterday, 
And I, inept, turned my first furrow on its face, 
Stumbling and blundering. Now each in its place 
The furrows fall: I have learned 
To lean my weakness on my tool; the furrows turned 
Lap out from that first faltering span 
Even and straight and fruitful. [amaman 
Grown old plowing the Old Order down 
Into new life and fresh furrows moist and brown. 
God, I can do this thing; though I am old 
Grant me to wield 
My plow a little closer to the limits of my field, 
Ere Night draws down.... 


*To my father, Rev. Joseph C. Harvey, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
his graduation from Lafayette College, Class of ’86. 
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MAN’S WORK: CALLING OR JOB? 
By RICHARD MORGAN CAMERON 


HRISTIANITY has always taught that the daily conduct 
of men, including their economic activities, sustains an in- 
timate relation to spiritual ends. But it was Luther and Cal- 

vin who first proclaimed that a man’s work in the world might and 
should be the specific field wherein he could exercise his “calling.” 
They thus rendered the daily task susceptible of a high spiritual in- 
terpretation, and made it possible for a man to approach his work 
as a way of fulfilling God’s will. Such a view presupposes that the 
economic system within which the individual’s work is carried on is 
itself favorable, or at least not inimical, to the realization of reli- 
gious ends. 

But even a cursory glance at our contemporary economic world 
discovers that its work, for the vast majority of men, not only is not 
regarded as a calling, but, so far as we can tell, cannot be. Leaving 
out of account for the moment the fact that millions of men who 
want work cannot get it, we must remember that most of the rest 
must take what they can get, and having got it pursue it simply as 
a means of getting a livelihood, no more. This is not to work in a 
calling, but to have a job. Even those who are not pawns of other 
men in the game seem to be pawns of the game itself, impotently 
obeying motives, seeking ends, turning out products which can by 
no means be related to the will of God for human life. 

Moreover, as Max Weber and his school have pointed out, the 
Protestant doctrine of the calling, especially in the post-Reforma- 
tion epoch was itself not without responsibility for the modern situ- 
ation. It contained in itself, so to speak, the seeds of its own de- 
struction. ‘The imperviousness of contemporary economic life to 
spiritual ideals has led many to assert both the impossibility and the 
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to relinquish the hope of realizing the insight attained by the Re- 
formers as it is to hope for its realization under existing conditions. 
Once having glimpsed the truth that a man’s working life is or 
should be an integral part of his religious life, serving the same 
ends, building the same values and proceeding from the same mo- 
tives, it were calamitous indeed to retreat to any view which erects 
a partition between the two. Any such view must ever involve an 
unsatisfactory dualism, positing an intolerable separation between 
work and worship. What God hath joined, let not man put asunder! 
If the doctrine of the Reformers was partly responsible for present 
conditions, or if new conditions have arisen from any source which 
they did not envisage, what changes in our inherited teaching on the 
calling are necessary to its continued validity? And what changes 
in the economic order must we seek to permit the realization of this 
Christian ideal? 


I 


The Protestant doctrine of the calling, breath-taking though it 
was in its assertion that spiritual ideals are applicable in the fullest 
sense to secular work, was nevertheless deficient in two respects: it 
was highly individualistic, neglecting the social values of earlier 
Christian teaching on work; and it sanctioned unlimited accumula- 
tion, which was in effect accumulation of capital. It needs in these 
respects to be supplemented by earlier Christian teaching which 
gave more adequate room to the sense of corporate responsibility 
and sought to maintain a more even balance between contribution 
and income. 

The Reformers’ doctrine undeniably fostered individualism in 
the religious life; it taught men to depend on no fellow man, no or- 
ganization, no sacraments, but on God alone. Granted that certain 
individualistic forces were already struggling for expression in the 
purely economic field, it could hardly have been otherwise than that 
in countless earnest souls for whom religion was of supreme impor- 
tance this religious individualism should tend to express itself also 
in the economic field, or at least reinforce such individualistic 
tendencies as were already there. Protestantism raised up “a race 
of self-assured saints, hard as steel in a heroic age,” well content to 
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exercise their calling in the world, depending on themselves and 
God alone, for whose glory they worked. For the will of God was 
discovered and obeyed in worldly activity; it was a man’s duty to 
make the most of his work and his opportunities for advancement. 

In later Protestantism, success in the calling was even seized 
upon asa sign of divine approbation; it was regarded by souls made 
anxious by the doctrine of predestination as an indication that the 
hidden decree had fallen in their favor. The result was that they 
were urged onward and upward in the economic struggle by the 
highest sanctions they knew. Such advancement was achieved not 
indeed in violation of the traditional honesties—full measure, 
honest quality, prompt payment of debts—but it was achieved in 
disregard of the social results of individual success, and in complete 
unawareness of the possibility that there might be ethical limits 
which such success should not be allowed to transgress. 

The Protestant doctrine of the calling not only powerfully pro- 
moted individualism in economics, it failed to distinguish money- 
making from the work which it blessed, and in blessing the one it 
blessed the other also. Calvin not only expressed the opinion (care- 
fully qualified) that interest-taking was allowable, but to the duty 
of work he added also the duty of abstemious living. This meant 
that earnings over and above a frugal maintenance were turned 
back into the business; in a word, became capital. Thus the cumu- 
lative ownership of the means of production, with its almost limit- 
less possibilities for still further accumulation, was blessed by Prot- 
estantism along with the labor which served to acquire them origi- 
nally and to keep them producing. 

The triad of work, frugality and accumulation has had a long 
association in Christian history, and the third element has proved 
fatal to the other two. Each successive monastic reform movement 
had sent forth groups who settled without possessions in some re- 
mote wilderness tract given them by a nobleman who had no use 
for it himself. But they carried with them a will to work and a 
spirit of heroic self-denial. Soon their desert place blossomed like 
the rose; they became as rich as the community they had left, and 
as idle and corrupt. The sense of the long, weary and unavailing 
struggle was packed into a sentence which seems to have been a 
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monastic proverb, “Religion hath gotten this wealth, and the 
daughter hath devoured the mother.” Puritanism carried within 
itself the same seeds of decay. Wesley, as quoted in Southey’s Life, 
viewed with genuine dismay the same process at work among the 


Methodists: 


. . Religion must necessarily produce both industry and frugality and these 
cannot but produce riches. But as riches increase, so will pride, anger and the love 
of the world in all its branches. . . . Is there no way to prevent this—this continual 
decay of pure religion? We ought not to prevent people from being diligent and 
frugal; we must [italics are Wesley’s] exhort all Christians to gain all they can, 
and to save all they can; that is, in effect, to grow rich. What way, then, can we 
take, that our money may not sink us to the nethermost hell? There is one way, 
and no other under heaven. If those who gain all they can, and save all they can, 
will likewise give all they can, then the more they gain, the more they will grow in 
grace, and the more treasure they will lay up in heaven. 


It does not need to be said that this “cone way under heaven” has 
not been followed, and that since Wesley’s time secularization has 
crept on at an even accelerated pace because he and others felt that 
they must exhort all Christians to gain all they could. But now we 
know better: we are seeing both that it is the true function of reli- 
gion to curb rather than sanction unlimited acquisition, and that 
mere exhortations to generosity are ineffective when men have ac- 
cess to unlimited opportunities for gain. 


II 


Though it was only at the Reformation that work was specifically 
included in the concept of the calling, yet earlier Christianity was 
not without real influence on the attitude of men toward work—an 
influence so great that it may be said to have been revolutionary. 
Its teaching redeemed work from the obloquy attaching to it in the 
pagan view. Scorn of work was general largely because so much 
of it was done by slaves. If honest work became, with Christianity, 
a praiseworthy thing, it was not because it taught the “dignity of 
labor” so much as that it gave new worth to the laborers, even the 
slaves. Paul, it is true, did not free Onesimus, but he reminded 
Philemon that he was his brother in the Lord. If the two men were 
big enough to grasp the implications of this brotherly ideal, Onesi- 
mus’ work was bound to be invested with a new worth. 
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It is a far cry from Aristotle’s belief that “[in] the best form of 
government . . . the citizens must not lead the life of mechanics or 
tradesmen, for such a life is ignoble and inimical to virtue,” to 
Tertullian’s boast: “The least Christian workman knows better 
than Plato the nature and perfections of God.” Christianity re- 
deemed work by redeeming the workmen. We would do well to 
notice in passing Harnack’s opinions (reached, it is true, induc- 
tively from rather slight documentary evidence, but supported by 
deduction from certain other features of early church life) that the 
church of the first centuries felt itself under obligation to give work 
to those of the brethren who needed it. Thus early the problem of 
the relationship between earning a living and the divine calling 
(which as yet was considered to apply only to the divine summons 
to salvation and the life arising from it) asked for and received a 
characteristic settlement. The great contribution of Christianity to 
the rehabilitation of work was its message that the humblest work- 
man was a man for whom Christ died. 

It was in medieval Christianity that the word “calling” began to 
have an occupational significance. It was then applied to the voca- 
tion of monks and priests as such, and by transfer, to their common 
activities. When we remind ourselves that manual labor, not alone 
the copying of manuscripts, but work in the crafts and in agricul- 
ture, was a definitely prescribed part of the Benedictine rule, we 
see a distinct advance toward what was to be the Protestant teach- 
ing. Another medieval teaching which may be regarded as an an- 
ticipation of the Reformation doctrine was the concept of the 
“status.” A man was born into a certain group in society which had 
certain characteristics of a social caste, it is true, but which was 
also regarded as functional in nature. Belonging to his particular 
status carried with it, on the one hand, the obligation to make a defi- 
nite contribution to society—working, fighting, or praying—and on 
the other, entitled him to such maintenance as was appropriate to 
his class. The status had a sanctity as of divine ordaining; to try 
to rise from it to another was not only socially undesirable, it was, 
in a way, a defiance of the will of God, expressed in the very fact 
of birth into the group. Such rigid stratification by the accident of 
birth alone has rightly become repugnant to us. And yet the func- 
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tional concept of the status, which binds the individual to the group 
and to society at large, by ties of mutual responsibility—for work 
on the one hand and maintenance on the other—is not without sig- 
nificance for our own super-individualistic age. 

The same features of corporate responsibility appear, of course, 
in monasticism. For within the group there was a real communism, 
both in production and consumption, though it was, to be sure, 
confined to the brotherhood itself. Labor was holy not only because 
it was done by holy men, but also because it was done for the 
brotherhood. So in monasticism work at economically productive 
tasks became susceptible of a moral and, indirectly, of a religious 
interpretation. There was here no chance for the “job” mind to 
take root and grow, for the brother’s livelihood came not from his 
work, but from the community for which he worked. If any 
brother waxed boastful of his accomplishment, or thought the com- 
munity indebted to him for what he could do, he was to be trans- 
ferred to another sort of work. Such a practice, it should be said 
incidentally, was not only the death of the job mentality but of 
artistic aspiration. But the point to be stressed here is that both in 
monastic practice and_.in the social concept of the status, the benefit 
of the group for whom the work was done was the primary consid- 
eration: the personal success of the individual worker did not enter 
into the matter; and in any case such success was narrowly limited 
by the confines of the group within which he moved. If sucha prac- 
tice sounds like “production for use and not for profit,” it is not the 
only instance in which medieval usage anticipates modern socio- 
economic maxims. 


iB es 


From all this it is apparent that the medieval ideal had features 
by which the Protestant teaching must be corrected. But there is 
more to be said. The scholastics built their theories of the worth of 
a man’s social contribution on the labor theory of values. In Taw- 
ney’s striking phrase, “The last of the schoolmen was Karl Marx!” 
Thus, in the curious hierarchies of work which they constructed, 
though manual labor was inferior to fighting and praying, it was 
ranked above moneylending and merchandising. For both these 
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occupations exposed their followers to undue temptation to gain, 
and that gain could not be, as return for physical labor was, amen- 
able to control which would keep it within due bounds set by the 
worker’s social contribution. If modern attempts to control anti- 
social accumulation would not lay down identical prescriptions, at 
least we are beginning to see that we must proceed from a like pre- 
supposition; namely, that the welfare of society must take prece- 
dence over the individual’s unrestricted right to make all the money 
he can. 

But the most radical of all attempts to solve the eternal problem 
of the relation of work and income was made by St. Francis. He 
went to the root of the matter by saying that there was no real con- 
nection between work and reward at all. When the friar worked, 
if he were given sustenance in return, well; but if not, he was not by 
any means to demand it as a right, but was to “have recourse to the 
table of the Lord,” not thinking himself injured, or cheated, but 
expecting by virtue of his need what had been denied him as wages. 
Truly this is a “counsel of perfection,” but I believe the history we 
have been reciting teaches irrefutably that religion betrays her own 
cause, to put it on no wider basis, when she blesses the unlimited 
acquisition of this world’s goods, and that if it is within the province 
of religion to sanction work under certain conditions, it is her mani- 
fest prerogative and duty to set limits to the extent to which the 
worker may profit by his activity. Understanding as we do that the 
accumulation of the few is not only at the expense of the many, but 
places in the hands of the few a power over the many whose just 
and salutary exercise the mere possession of wealth cannot guaran- 
tee, we can no longer say that God calls men to the making of money. 
It may be that Christianity cannot yet bring herself to say of all 
men what Francis said for his friars, “to every one according to 
his need.” But at least the church can make a beginning by insisting 
on just the opposite: that work and income be more closely corre- 
lated than our system provides for. On the one hand, swollen in- 
comes should be equated more nearly with the social contribution 
made by the recipient, and, on the other hand, those who toil should 
get at least their toil’s due. This may not be the highest view to take 


of work; but it is a minimal view without which a more spiritual 
conception cannot be realized. 
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The concept of the calling has maintained its historic existence 
in close connection with the doctrine of predestination. That the 
latter doctrine plays no great part in the modern man’s religious 
life, and has even assumed a less prominent position in the thinking 
of most theologians, should make us all (even the theologians!) no 
less anxious to be about such tasks, and in such a way, as that we can 
believe our work to be, in the light of the best we know, conform- 
able to God’s will. Fortunately, there are many tasks which are sus- 
ceptible of that spiritual interpretation which makes callings of 
them. This is true of some economic processes, too, but of so few as 
to give us cause to wonder just how far our economic processes are 
amenable to religious interpretation. For before an economic ac- 
tivity can be regarded as a calling, it must be devoted to some end 
which is capable of being fitted more or less immediately into a 
religious view of the aim and destiny of human life; it must be 
undertaken from motives and performed in a spirit conformable 
with such a view; those who carry it on must use methods which 
do not exclude others from the opportunities on which they them- 
selves build, and they must receive a reward in an amount which 
likewise does not deprive others of their due. 


IV 


If we did not take the competitive motive so much for granted, 
and if we had not hardened ourselves so completely against being 
shocked by its physical and spiritual results, we would understand 
how difficult it is for work under our system to conform to these 
conditions. Where competition is keen for both profits and jobs, 
where one man’s success means the failure of another, or many 
others, the system can hardly be said to foster either the brother- 
hood of man or filial relations with the heavenly Father. The un- 
equal distribution of the rewards of industry also has an adverse 
effect on the spiritual life. Both those who have too much and those 
who have too little find it difficult to achieve religious values in 
spite of their material circumstances. Such values can scarcely find 
root in the hard soil of those hearts trampled by continual adver- 
sity, and they are but spindly exotics in those hearts where the cares 
of this world spring up like weeds. 

How can they be said to have a calling who tend the vast 
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machines of modern industry, who have themselves become little 
more than cogs in the machines, replaceable ones at that? They can 
have no sort of control over the situation in which they work, over 
the purpose for which the product is used, over the price for which 
it is sold. A prey to fear lest their work be taken from them, they 
can do no more than accept what is offered. To see such work as a 
calling is mockery. More difficult still is it to say of those mil- 
lions who cannot get work at all that God calls them to their idleness 
and misery. That were not only mockery of our fellow men, but 
blasphemy toward God. Where there is not even a job, there cer- 
tainly can be no calling. 

The existence of machines and their ownership by others than 
those who work them are at the bottom of most of the difficulty in 
the way of the workers’ regarding their work as a calling. ‘The 
machines are here to stay. We could not if we would, and we ought 
not if we could, wish them away again. For, properly used, the 
machine can emancipate us from the great burden which the mere 
supplying of our physical needs has always involved. By virtue of 
the machine mankind is on the way to an “economy of abundance.” 
It is not the existence of the machine, but the fact that it is owned 
by the few and merely tended by the many, which is at the root of 
the difficulty. Some form of collective ownership seems to be the 
answer not only to the most immediate problems of relieving pov- 
erty and unemployment, but also to the more complex problem of 
restoring a genuine spiritual significance to the worker’s task. 

It is true that even if the worker owns, together with others, the 
machine he works, there will still be much monotonous labor to be 
performed. This is no slight problem considered by itself, but 
taken with the increased leisure which would result, it is not beyond 
hope of mitigation. In any case, it militates against a sense of 
artistry rather than a sense of calling. Where the worker is a mem- 
ber of the owning group, and not merely a cog in the machine, he 
not only has some share in determining the policies of the group, 
and so is endowed with some measure of dignifying responsibility, 
but he can also, in a sense impossible to a mere cog, claim the total 
output as his own. His relation to the group is no longer repre- 
sented by an analogy from mechanics but by one from biology. 
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His “work” will consist not only of the few motions he makes at his 
particular station, but will actually be the work of the whole or- 
ganization. 

The worker for wages has no reason or incentive to identify him- 
self with the accomplishment of the group as a whole, except fear 
of losing his job. But if the worker is an organic part of the con- 
cern by virtue of his share in the ownership, he can rejoice in the 
accomplishment of the whole as though it were his own. This re- 
quires, it is true, some exercise of the imagination; but the condi- 
tions for evoking such a use of the imagination are at least there, 
and that is the important thing. As part owner he will have a voice, 
small it may be, but still real, in the direction of the company’s 
affairs; his work will consist not only in tending his machine, but 
also in exercising what influence he wields in the councils of the 
organization. Collective ownership will go a long way toward 
making many an otherwise dull job take on the aspects of a real 
calling. 


V 


It is not alone the tool-less workers who are caught in the spirit- 
crushing machinery of our economic system. Competition is as 
fierce among owners as between owners and workers or among 
workers. Driven partly by a fear of going under if they do not 
drive others under, partly by a desire to take advantage of every 
opportunity to accumulate, owners must, for the most part, re- 
nounce all idealistic considerations in the management of their 
business. Consequently, though owners seem to have the power to 
set the tone of our business life, they can hardly regard even their 
own activity as a divine calling. 

When the Reformers applied the word “calling” to the work of 
the world, they intended to give it spiritual meaning and reference. 
What actually happened, as we know, was that before long the 
spiritual reference faded out, and the secular sense of the term 
prevailed. Once the camel of secularism had got its nose into the 
tabernacle, it was not long before it was occupying the whole struc- 
ture, and any reference to the will of God sounded like sheer cant. 

There is no need to dwell on how completely secularism is in the 
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ascendant today. Any group of advertisements will shout the truth 
more loudly than we care to hear. I cannot forbear, however, to 
give a single illustration of how completely the original emphasis 
of the doctrine of the calling has been reversed, and the transcen- 
dental reference which was supposed to control the secular activities 
of men has been completely taken in tow by them. I quote from 
the address of an official of a paper company to its salesmen as- 
sembled in convention. After an encomium on the energy and 
success of the apostle Paul who sold salvation, the price of which 
“was just about 100 per cent higher than was asked for any other 
religion of the day,” the officer thus exhorts his salesmen: 

Why did he do it? Here is the answer: Paul had a vision. Now get this—this 
man had a vision, and when a man gets a vision, something happens! . . . 

What is my vision for tomorrow? What is it? Here it is briefly: That the earth 
will be covered with Blank’s Papers as the waters cover the sea. . . . Also my 
vision is clear as daylight that the day will come when every piece of fresh meat 
will be wrapped in our Blank’s Prosperity Paper, a paper that is made right so the 
fibres will not stick tothe meat. . . . 

After more reading and studying, I find Paul had something else . . . it is 
PASSION. . . . Men, you can depend upon it, the world will stop, look and listen 
when you appear on the scene if you are filled with the same passion for your line 
that Paul had for his. . . . He that loseth his life in his work shall save it. Let 
this be your guiding star: your company first, your family second, yourself last. 


Keep this ever before you, and your reward, like Paul’s, will be riches, honor and 
glory in this world and in the world to come. 


The incongruity of such language gives us gently to laugh, and 
of a surety, such talk must not be taken too seriously. But as a 
symptom it is profoundly significant. For it discloses the utter 
despiritualization of modern business, half aware of its own empti- 
ness, seeking to fill the void by an appeal half naive, half cunning. 
to concepts which should be the most meaningful in all human life. 
but from which the meaning flees in such a context. We hear the 
“Deny thyself” of Christianity, but instead of its “Follow me,” we 
hear “Your company first.” Herein we catch an appalling glimps¢ 
into the abysmal irrelevance of the vast and furious operations o! 
modern business to the ultimate spiritual destiny and meaning 01 
lite: 

What, after all, is the dignity of labor apart from the worth o! 
the purposes for which it is performed? And how can these pur: 
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poses be worthy unless they are conceived by men conscious ee a 
near relation to the eternal purposes of God? It is noteworthy that 
early Christianity, fledgling monasticism, and the pristine teach- 
ing of the Reformation, all enhanced the dignity of man indirectly, 
but very truly, by voicing a vivid consciousness of intimacy with 
and participation in the divine Will. Work was “dignified” only in- 
cidentally, that is by coming within the scope of such participation. 
The modern world has made the mistake of trying to dignify work 
in itself. ‘The message which mankind needs to hear is one which 
begins by proclaiming the true worth of man as a being endowed 
with a capacity to realize a spiritual end; and that his strivings are 
worthy in the degree in which they contribute to that end. Only so 
cana man’s job become a calling. 

In one sense regeneration of the economic life waits on a change 
in the motives of those who direct it. Yet in another sense, struc- 
tural changes in the system are requisite. Limits may be placed 
on the extent to which the acquisitive instinct can be satisfied; the 
play of competitive profit-seeking can be restricted. Given only a 
restricted scope for its exercise, it may well atrophy, or at least re- 
cede to a position of comparative unimportance. There is no reason 
to suppose that collective ownership will eradicate foolish, vain, 
sensual cravings in human beings, for the satisfaction of which they 
will be willing to pay, and for the satisfaction of which other people 
will be willing to work. But at least the desires themselves and the 
efforts to satisfy them will be more spontaneous, unforced by the 
feverish and artificial pressure to sell. And it is reasonable to claim 
that the disappearance of the competitive search for profits will 
free men’s energies for forms of expression which can be integrally 
and naturally related to spiritual ends. Whether in a given case a 
man actually will seek to make of his life a divine calling or not is 
another question; but at least the possibility of his doing so will be 


open to him. 
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THE GREAT APOSTASY 
By CHESTER C. McCOWN 


HE first great apostasy in Christian history was not the gnos- 

ticism of Cerinthus nor the docetism of Marcion nor the 

“low Christology” of Arius. Who the guilty heresiarch was, 
no one knows, but his departure from his trust is recorded for all 
to read in the Gospel of Matthew; indeed, at the very beginning of 
the most familiar section of that Gospel, the first line of the beati- 
tudes. It is attested by the presence of the two words, “‘in spirit.” 
Other apostates have been recognized and rejected, sometimes with 
none too Christ-like firmness; but the early and unrecognized apos- 
tate who changed “Blessed are the poor” to “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit” initiated a heresy which is still often regarded as em- 
bodying the dominant element in the religion of Jesus. 

In candor, it should be said that the question of the meaning of 
the first beatitude is an open one, even though the “consensus of 
scholarship” favors the traditional opinion. For one thing, Luke 
and Matthew give diametrically opposite versions. ‘Blessed are 
you poor, for yours is the Kingdom of God,” in the light of the two 
following beatitudes and the first three woes, can hardly have been 
meant by Luke in a spiritual sense. Moreover, the Magnificat uses 
unambiguous words: 


He hath scattered the proud in the imagination of their heart. 
He hath put down princes from their thrones, 

And hath exalted them of low degree. 

The hungry he hath filled with good things; 

And the rich he hath sent empty away. 


That was surely not intended spiritually. No wonder King Robert 


of Sicily was troubled when the clerk translated the Latin words 
for him, and muttered, 


Tis well that such seditious words are sung 
Only by priests and in the Latin tongue. 
792 
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The story of the rich man and poor Lazarus may have been bor- 
rowed indirectly from Egypt, and it may even have been put into 
the mouth of Jesus by the Evangelist. Yet it shows—and that is the 
present point—what the Evangelist understood to be Jesus’ attitude 
toward the poor and the rich. To be sure, even the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus can be allegorized. The pious Bengel made Dives a 
symbol of the Pharisees and Lazarus of the pauperum spiritu. Luke 
is thus read in the light of Matthew, and “poor in spirit” robs the 
parable of its meaning. Under the same influence Plummer writes 
that in the beatitudes of Luke “actual poverty, sorrow and hunger 
are declared to be blessed (as being opportunities for the exercise 
of the internal virtues) ; and this doctrine is emphasized by the cor- 
responding woes pronounced on wealth, jollity, and fulness of bread 
(as being sources of temptation).’’ But modern canons of interpre- 
tation do not allow such juggling with the texts. As many scholars 
would now hold, Luke meant that neither the rich nor the poor de- 
serve their lot on earth and that in the kingdom of God their con- 
ditions would be reversed. 


I 


As to whether Matthew or Luke preserves the more primitive 
tradition of Jesus’ words, opinion definitely favors Luke. This is 
especially true for the beatitudes. The addition of “Blessed are the 
meek” to Psalm 37 and the combination of the group of “blesseds” 
gives Matthew’s collection an air of artificiality which does not suit 
the manner of Jesus elsewhere, although it is, on the other hand, 
entirely in keeping with Matthew’s manner in the whole of the so- 
called Sermon on the Mount and, indeed, throughout his Gospel. 
Comparison with Mark and Luke shows that neither the beatitudes 
nor any of the discourses of Matthew’s Gospel are from Jesus’ 
mouth as they stand. Still another argument against the originality 
of the Matthean form of the first beatitude is often advanced. The 
Greek phrase for “poor in spirit” means what the English does, 
“lacking in spirit.” It is disparaging, if not contemptuous. It means 
something quite other than “meek,” or “humble.” And, moreover, 
there is no comparable usage in Aramaic, the language which Jesus 
must have been using. 

Nevertheless, while admitting that Luke meant his beatitudes 
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and woes to be taken literally and that Jesus spoke the first beatitude 
as Luke represents, a large number of interpreters insist that the 
Aramaic words which Jesus used are better rendered by Matthew’s 
un-idiomatic translation than by Luke’s literally accurate render- 
ing. The argument in its general form is perhaps best presented by 
Professor Gerhard Kittel, now of Tubingen, New Testament son of 
an Old Testament father of renown, Rudolf Kittel. As one of the 
group of scholars who have devoted themselves with rich results to 
the study of the Jewish background of the life of Jesus, he deserves 
a hearing. He agrees that Luke reproduces the Aramaic of his 
sources more accurately, that is, more literally, than Matthew, but 
claims that the latter, who was more at home in Aramaic, translates 
more freely only because he does so more intelligently and with 
more feeling for the sense of the original spoken language. Accord- 
ing to Professor Kittel, Jesus talked of the “poor” or the “miser- 
able,” without any spiritualizing addition, because the modifying 
idea of spiritual need was already inseparably attached to the words 
themselves and was perfectly clear to all of his hearers, who knew 
the Psalms and the Prophets. 

It is important to insist that a demurrer to this spiritualizing in- 
terpretation of the three beatitudes does not imply the view that 
Jesus had no interest in the humble or in those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. To be sure, meekness, as Jesus taught it, 
has often been seriously misunderstood and distorted. The kind of 
humility which Jesus apparently more than once recommended was 
not, needless to say, of the cringing Uriah Heep sort; nor, equally 
obviously, of a purely passive type. It was the attitude of the serv- 
ant actively doing his master’s will. Thus, the disciples are said to 
be sheep sent into the midst of wolves. “Be ye therefore wise as 
serpents and harmless as doves” is almost cynical in its stark realism. 
In estimating the character of Jesus and his disciples too many 
recall the “harmless as doves” and forget the “wise as serpents,” and 
ignore the fact that Jesus evidently regarded the two virtues as be- 
in no sense incompatible. 

Some years ago, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick wrote a book to em- 
phasize the vigor and virility of Jesus. Dr. Joseph Ninck, in his 
book, Jesus als Charakter, finds more to say of Jesus’ will than of 
his faith and love. Strength of will, resoluteness, anger, truthful- 
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ness, self-control, purity, might and decision of character, imperi- 
Ousness, impatience, self-confidence—all these are characteristics 
of Jesus, as they are of any admirable person. Too many blunt and 
ruthless sayings of Jesus are recorded in the Gospels to permit the 
belief that he was concerned to make meekness, humility, childlike- 
ness, the sole qualifications for membership in the Kingdom of God. 

In more specific reply to Professor Kittel, however, it may be re- 
marked that the mysticism implied in the Matthean phrase, “hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness,” as Christians usually interpret 
the words, is not at all in keeping with the character of Jesus and his 
Jewish environment. The ancient Hebrew was anything but a 
mystic. He thought in concrete terms, not in abstractions. Igno- 
rance of this fact among Christians often results in serious misunder- 
standing of the Old Testament. Take that most beautiful of psalms, 
the forty-second: 


As the hart panteth after the waterbrooks, 
So panteth my soul after Thee, O God. 


What the writer meant is clearly shown in the second verse, 


When shall I come and appear before God ? 


and the fourth, 


These things I remember, and pour out my soul within me, 

How I went with the throng and led them to the house of God.... 
The psalmist is obviously longing for the emotional uplift that 
came to him in the Temple at Jerusalem as one of those in the 
crowds attending the sacrifices. Anyone who has seen the sacrifices 
at Kali Ghat in Calcutta, particularly in the pujah month when 
thousands crowd the temple courts, or the Hebronites parading 
through Jerusalem on their way to Nebi Musa, or the ceremony 
of the Holy Fire in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher on the Satur- 
day before Easter Sunday, or even the less spectacular and more 
“modern” Easter services of the Greek Catholicon in that same 
church—such a one will understand what it was for which the 
psalmist so poignantly thirsted far more accurately than reading 
the prayers of Thomas a Kempis or Meister Eckhart or observing 
the stately ritual of a Western cathedral would enable him to do. 
One would not deny that the ancient Jew communed with God. 
But where in Jewish literature is the evidence for hearts “strangely 
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warmed”? The Jew did not “lose himself in the Infinite.” He could 
not think of himself as one with the high and holy God who in- 
habited eternity. Saul was once among the prophets, and similarly 
“inspired” prophets may have been more or less common until the 
exile. But such experiences were not for the folk at large until the 
new era dawned and another Saul was struck down by his vision. 
No real evidence has yet been discovered for any pronounced strain 
of mysticism in Palestinian Judaism in Jesus’ day. 


II 


In one of his last reviews, F. Crawford Burkitt, in the Journal of 
Theological Studies, pointed out how the two Gospels, Matthew 
and John, have served to obscure the true character of the earliest 
records about Jesus. For this he finds two causes, one historical, 
the other literary. The literary cause was Augustine’s tract, De 
consensu evangeliorum, which argued that the Gospels must agree 
and, where there were apparent inconsistencies, choice must be 
made in favor of Matthew and John because they were apostles as 
Mark and Luke were not. “The historical cause,’ Burkitt contin- 
ues, “was the ancient belief that Jesus was essentially a teacher, that 
his work was that of a rabbi in the sense that the term is used of 
Rabbi Johannan ben Zakkai and his supporters.” We would add 
that not merely was Jesus not a rabbi, he was not a prophet; he was 
more than a prophet. The early history of the Christian church is 
absolutely unintelligible if Jesus was not a herald of the imminent 
dawn of the new era, the immediate coming of God’s kingdom. 

In his recent volume on Kingdom of God and Son of Man, Pro- 
fessor Rudolf Otto takes Klausner’s description of Jesus as a “‘wan- 
dering Galilean rab and preacher” and adds that he was an “‘es- 
chatological itinerant preacher,” and, moreover, that he was the 
original charismatic, the prototype of all those who were filled with 
the Spirit and endowed with spiritual gifts, as Acts and Paul de- 
scribe them. Although Professor Otto has as little sympathy with 
consistent eschatology and its interim ethics as with crisis theology, 
he thoroughly agrees with both in repudiating the “liberal” picture 
of Jesus as a somewhat glorified German Pfarrer, or perhaps a 
rabbi and prophet. Jesus regarded himself, and his followers ac- 
cepted him, as a figure of eschatological salvation who was above 
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all mere prophetism and was an “integral part of the eschaton it- 
self.” All that Professor Otto means by this cannot be discussed 
here. He uses nearly one hundred pages to present it against its 
necessary background of Iranian and Jewish eschatology. One of 
his meanings, however, is that Jesus was an eschatologist, if not in 
Schweitzer’s thoroughgoing fashion, yet very truly and very thor- 
oughly, and that his references to the Kingdom must be understood 
in the light of Jewish eschatology. For the interpretation of the 
beatitudes and of Jesus’ attitude on the social question, this means 
two things. One is that, in the coming rule of God, his justice would 
be clearly and fully vindicated; the other, that this would be ac- 
complished by a complete reversal of present social conditions. 

The belief in the justice of the gods was a firm and inviolable ele- 
ment in the world-view of all of the ancient Near East. One can 
find it in Babylonia, Assyria, Samal and Egypt. No one who has 
read the Old Testament needs to be told that it was dominant in 
Hebrew theology, in which metaphysics played no role at all, but 
ethics was the only theme. Only less prominent was the widespread 
belief that the present social order was absolutely wrong, that God 
was the unwavering champion of the poor, the needy and the op- 
pressed, and the implacable enemy of the proud, the rich and the 
mighty. This “proletarian” faith was, to be sure, crossed by a “‘mas- 
ter-class” ethic, which held that in this life God prospered those 
who served him and that, therefore, power, wealth or success was 
evidence of righteousness and of God’s favor. This truly modern 
and American faith, which furnished the problem of Job, rules the 
book of Proverbs. It was the priestly view, which maintained that 
abundant offerings and rightly performed ritual must win God’s 
favor for the individual and the nation. But it was not the faith of 
the prophets nor of their successors, the apocalyptists. Even the 
book of Proverbs takes from the Maxims of Amenophis the state- 
ment that God is the patron and protector of the poor. And the 
Psalms, even more than the book of Amos, is the book of the poor 
and oppressed. Again and again it seems taken for granted that 
God will hear a man’s prayer because he is “poor and needy.” The 
idea is so prominent that many scholars believe the book of Psalms 
to be in large measure the work of a “party of the poor.” 

In what sense one can speak of such a party as actually existing is 
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not at all clear. But if there was any group which might be so 
named, surely it was responsible for a large part of the apocalyptic 
literature of Judaism. The Similitudes of Ethiopic Enoch, a book 
which was canonical for many of the early Christians, if not for 
Jesus himself, contains: 

And this Son of man whom thou hast seen 

Shall put down the kings and mighty from their seats 

And shall loosen the reins of the strong, 

And break the teeth of the sinners. 

The idea of a thorough overturn, a complete reversal of present 
conditions, in the new day, seems to have been borrowed from 
Egypt, but in the literature of the Hebrews it was given a new ap- 
plication and a new vividness. Amos told the rich and prosperous 
who were longing for a return of the “good old days,” that the day 
of Yahweh would be for them not light, but darkness. For the 
apocalyptist the present age was thoroughly evil and the coming 
of a just God or his messiah to rule the earth could only mean a 
transformation for the completeness and glory of which all words 
and all figures of speech were inadequate. Above all it meant woe 
to the rich and to the powerful oppressors of God’s true servants. 
The Enochic Book of Exhortations includes this denunciation: 

Woe to you, ye rich, for ye have trusted in your riches, 


And from your riches shall ye depart 

Because ye have not remembered the Most High in the day of your riches. 
Woe to you, ye mighty, 

Who with might oppress the righteous; 

For the day of your destruction is coming. 


But it promises to the righteous, 


Be hopeful ; for aforetime you were put to shame through ill and affliction; 
But now you shall shine as the lights of heaven, 

You will shine and you shall be seen, 

And the portals of heaven shall be opened to you. 


Apocalyptic eschatology was the ancient refuge of the hopelessly 
oppressed and dispossessed, as Marxian communism is today. There 
seems to have been, in Jesus’ time, no other outlet for social dissatis- 
faction, no other means of social protest. Such a faith was, to be 
sure, an escape mechanism, it was an opiate in the sense that it op- 
erated to inhibit “direct action,” for, according to the dominant 
Jewish theology, the whole matter rested in the hands of God. But, 
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unlike the Protestant ethic of which Weber and Tawney have writ- 
ten, it did not glorify wealth and its successful acquisition, but just 
the contrary. It overlooked none of the evils of a capitalistic and 
plutocratic organization of society in favor of the few at the expense 
of the many. It was worlds away from approving or even condon- 
ing a thoroughly unjust economic and social organization. 

No one who knows the course which the study of the life of Jesus 
has taken during the last fifty years will deny that Christianity was 
born of apocalypticism and few will assert that Jesus, in some very 
true and full sense, was not an apocalyptist. It needs only to be 
pointed out that the more truly he was an apocalyptist, the more 
profound, one may even say the more bitter, was his antipathy to a 
social order in which wealth and power usurped the good gifts of a 
loving heavenly Father and left the vast majority of men dispos- 
sessed of their patrimony, starving in body and soul in the presence 
of plenty. What Jesus meant by the beatitudes, then, was not a de- 
scription of the ethical or religious characteristics which admitted 
one to heaven or the church, or even to the new age whose immi- 
nence he was proclaiming. Least of all did he intend to praise pov- 
erty or advocate it as a means of developing character. What he 
meant to say was that when the will of the loving heavenly Father 
was done on earth as it is in heaven, there would be neither wealth 
nor poverty, neither gluttony nor hunger, neither selfish mirth nor 
inconsolable sorrow. 

This apocalyptic faith of Jesus gives us neither a law nor a pro- 
gram, but it does give us a goal, a flying goal perhaps, but one well 
worth pursuing. Our generation has reached the conclusion that an 
economy of scarcity is not the intention of the Creator of the world, 
and, on the other hand, that there is no automatic escalator to carry 
us to an economic or social paradise. Science has developed the 
physical means by which we may hope to make real the vision of a 
happy society; the ethic of Jesus offers the dynamic. The great 
apostasy occurred when a message of self-centered individual salva- 
tion was substituted for Jesus’ proclamation of good news to the 


poor. 


CHRISTIANIZING INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 


By SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN 


Y KINGDOM is not of this world.” This is the neces- 
M sary starting point for all Christian thinking on politics. 
The problems, the methods and the standards of the 
world are not, and cannot be, those of the Kingdom. The world 
is filled with unregenerate men and women: and even where there 
is an approximation to Christian standards in public affairs, there 
is a heritage from the past (such as class distinctions surviving from 
feudal times in western Europe) that is carried along and cannot be 
easily or quickly eliminated. Moreover, the material side of life 
—concern for livelihood—brings men daily face to face with prob- 
lems for which purely spiritual solutions are not adequate. No one 
has yet discovered how to administer a factory or a shop or evena 
university according to the principles of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The “economic man” may be a good father, a good colleague and a 
good citizen. He cannot be a Christian in the full New Testament 
sense of the word. 


I 


Does this mean that the Christian attitude must be abandoned, or 
confined to the fireside? That is to cut the Gordian knot with a 
sword. To accept this solution, as some Lutheran theologians have 
felt compelled to do, is a counsel of despair. A Christian home in an 
un-Christian state is merely a new kind of monastery—a sort of “‘re- 
duced monasticism” resulting from a “reduced” Christianity. No, 
the only worthy attitude for Christians is to admit the dualism with 
which they are confronted, to face with courage and clear-sighted- 
ness the state of perpetual tension—to use the word of Troeltsch— 
which this involves, and to do all that in them lies to make the leaven 
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of the Christian spirit a power in the world over against the world. 

This tension is at its highest in the sphere of international rela- 
tions. “International politics,” wrote a British ex-prime minister 
recently, “where the germination of peace or war takes place, will 
be the last field controlled by pure moral force.” There are sev- 
eral reasons for this. 

One is that the problems of international relations are, for the 
most part, the result of the history of the last 100 or 150 years, that 
is to say, of the period since the industrial revolution, which multi- 
plied international contacts—another term for international rela- 
tions—a thousandfold and created, among the advanced communi- 
ties of the world, a condition of international interdependence. 
The problems thus set up are almost wholly new in character. Their 
solution on Christian lines, or on lines approximating Christian 
standards, necessitates the working out of an entirely fresh set of 
social principles. This task, which the Spaniard Vittoria envisaged 
already in the sixteenth century, has hardly yet been begun. Inter- 
national law is almost silent on the subject; the prohibition of the 
slave trade stands practically alone. To take only one example, 
where has any attempt been made to apply Christian standards to 
the process of the investment of capital in “backward” areas? Inter- 
national economic relations are indeed almost a virgin field not only 
for the student of applied Christianity but even for the scientific 
social inquirer. 

Another reason why international relations have remained un- 
Christian is that the large scale on which they operate makes it 
peculiarly difficult for ordinary men and women to apply to them 
the standards that they seek to live up to in the circle of their per- 
sonal relationships. The working of the leaven of the Christian 
spirit takes place largely through the process of what Burke de- 
scribed as “the bringing of the dispositions that are lovely in private 
life into the service and conduct of the commonwealth.” The larger 
the commonwealth—in other words, the field of public affairs—the 
harder is the transference. The farther away we are from our neigh- 
bor, the more difficult it is to love him as ourselves. This is the 
reason, grounded in the small-scale nature of man, why the word 
“brotherhood,” so enthusiastically enunciated in 1789, sounds so flat 
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today. The fatherhood of God must always, in this world, be more 
real than the brotherhood of man. This is the underlying fact on 
which M. Bergson builds up his theory in Les deux Sources de la 
Religion et de la Morale. But he pushes his argument too far. On 
this showing, there could never have been any large-scale social 
integration at all. Man could not have advanced beyond the stage 
of immediate blood and neighborhood relationships. 

A third reason why international relations have remained rela- 
tively untouched by the Christian ideal is that, since the breakup 
of the Christian middle age, political thought has been moving away 
from the ideal of a universal Christian system, or indeed a universal 
system of any kind. For three centuries “progress” in the public life 
of the Western world has been conceived of in terms of liberty. But 
this liberty, whether it be for states, for social classes, for associated 
groups or for individuals, has been won at the expense, not only of 
order and authority, but also of unity. ‘Thus when President Wil- 
son, faced with the chaos of 1918, formulated the two principles, 
world unity and national self-determination, which in his own sys- 
tem of thought were complementary and indeed interdependent, he 
was in reality seeking to bring together two elements as incompati- 
ble as fire and water. It is not surprising that, in the conflict which 
has ensued between them since 1918, self-determination, with the 
momentum of four centuries of “progress” behind it, should have 
proved the stronger. In the chemical combination whose working 
we have been witnessing since 1918, liberty has supplied the fire and 
unity the water. 


TE 


As scientific students of the world of today, therefore, we must 
realize that practically the whole field of international relations re- 
mains to be Christianized. We find ourselves at the very beginning 
of an immense task, for the fulfillment of which several generations 
will be required—at least as many, if the lessons of history count 
for anything, as were required to create the moral and intellectual 
conditions in which epoch-making social changes such as the Chris- 
tianization of the Roman world, or the Reformation, or the En- 
lightenment of the eighteenth century, could take place. 
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We must begin by accepting the fact that today there is no world 
community. In the four centuries of successive “liberations” 
through which the Western world has passed since the breakup of 
the Middle Ages, no wider grouping has come to take the place 
occupied in men’s minds and souls by the universalism of medieval 
Christendom. The notion of community is still remote from the 
mentality of international politics. Community involves a con- 
Sciousness of association. Without at least a rudimentary social 
consciousness there can be no. community. But the history of the 
modern world, not to speak of the daily newspaper, reveals only too 
clearly that there exists today no such social consciousness on a 
world scale. The true “societies” of the present-day world are far 
more limited in range. The number of actual individuals who have 
habituated themselves to thinking about public affairs in terms of 
the world as a whole is an infinitesimal fraction of the population 
of the globe. 

It is true that there exists, in a certain degree, an international 
economic consciousness. Bankers, merchants-and others have be- 
come accustomed to thinking of business in terms of the world as a 
whole. But the growth of this rather specialized sense of economic 
interdependence has not been matched by the parallel development 
of a sense of social interdependence. Thus the products of the tropics 
have in recent generations become familiar to ordinary men and 
women. But the human beings who grow and prepare for them 
their soap, their coffee, their rubber and their cotton are seldom in 
their minds. They linger somewhere in the background as “native 
labor’’—at best, objects of their compassion and their patronage, 
but never fellow citizens or members of a common society. And, 
the word “foreigners” applied to inhabitants of other lands than our 
own in the temperate zone is no more Christian or even social in its 
implications. 

This explains why the international economic system which 
seemed so firmly established in the nineteenth century has crumbled 
beneath the onslaught of what is called “economic nationalism,” but 
would be better described as social isolationism. 

If there is no world community it follows that there is no world 
law: for all genuine law is a social product: it is rooted in custom 
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and in the social consciousness. Laws are social habits which it has 
been found convenient to formulate as rules. Where there is no 
social basis there can be no legal superstructure: for the sanction 
of law, that which causes the mass of the community to be obedient 
to it, is not force, but the social will of which the judge and the, 
policeman, like the lawgiver, are the outward expression. 

This elementary truth has been obscured in much present-day 
political thinking by the survival of a body of rules known by the 
name of international law or “the law of nations.” International 
law is not true law at all, but represents the survival of a Roman and 
medieval tradition of universalism which has not yet been adapted, 
and cannot be adapted without a fundamental change in its intel- 
lectual basis and technical structure, to the needs of the present-day 
world. A glance at the contents pages of any treatise on the subject 
will be sufficient to make this clear. The attempt which has been 
made in some quarters in recent years to pretend that international 
law is the legal expression of an international community is purely 
fanciful and has no basis in existing social reality. 


Ii! 


If we cannot today speak of a system of world law, it is still more 
premature to speak of a system of world government: for all true 
government rests upon a basis of law, that is to say, is “‘constitu- 
tional.” An unconstitutional ruler is not practicing the true art of 
government. He is merely a brigand chief on a large scale. This 
was said by Plato and Augustine long ago and has unhappily been 
confirmed by experience many times since that day. The only pos- 
sible world government at the present time would be a tyranny of 
this kind, and that would be a step back, not a step forward, for 
humanity. Political progress for the world of today is to be 
achieved, not by seeking for a political unity where there is no basis 
of social unity, but through cooperation between existing govern- 
ments and societies—or, to use Professor Toynbee’s language, 
“bodies politic” and “bodies social”—in such a way as to promote 
the growth of social unity in those spheres in which it is needed for 
the welfare of humanity as a whole. The most important of these 
spheres, it may be said at this point, is that of external order—that 
is to say, the sphere of the issues of war and peace. 
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If there is today no system of world government either in opera- 
tion or within view, it follows that there are no world institutions 
in the true sense of that word. Institutions are one of the products of 
an ordered government in an ordered society. They cannot be set 
up at short notice according to the terms of a treaty between inde- 
pendent states. Institutions have sometimes, though very rarely, 
grown up out of such treaties. The United States-Canadian Joint 
High Commission set up a generation ago can, perhaps, be de- 
scribed as an institution. So can the British Imperial Conference. 
Possibly the Universal Postal Union could make good its claim to 
the same title. But there is not much else conceived on a world scale 
that can be set beside them. 

The discouragement and disillusionment of so many Christian 
people at the shortcomings and failures of the League of Nations 
are due to their unwillingness to face these elementary facts. 

The League of Nations is an agency of regular co-operation be- 
tween independent states. When the principal states—that is to 
Say, the great powers which are members of the league—are will- 
ing and eager to co-operate, the league can function successfully. 
When they are not disposed to co-operate either in general or ona 
particular range of problems—such as international economic 
questions—the league is powerless. To blame it for this impotence 
is to imitate the servant girl who blames the crockery for “getting 
broken.” The league at any given moment is what its members 
make it. It has as yet no independent life of its own, for it has not 
the momentum of a social tradition to maintain its morale at mo- 
ments of weakness or emergency. In other words, it is not an institu- 
tion in the true sense of that fine word. 

It follows from this that it is premature and misleading to draw 
up a practical Christian program in the international field on the 
assumption that world institutions are actually in being and that 
what is needed is to “strengthen” and “develop” them. The primary 
need is to bring into existence the spirit which alone can enable such 
institutions to work in the future. We have had sixteen years’ ex- 
perience of trying to work international “machinery” without an 
international social consciousness. To urge Christians to concen- 
trate their principal effort on renewing this attempt is to ask them 


to be blind to glaring realities. 
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By this is not meant that the existing machinery should be re- 
garded unsympathetically, still less that it should be scrapped. It is 
for all who are concerned with it, including the ordinary citizen, 
to insure that the last possible ounce of usefulness is derived from it. 
But to regard it as the center or pivot of the problem of Christianiz- 
ing international relations is to emphasize the instrument at the 
expense of those who are responsible for its handling. ‘This is a 
subtle form of materialism, which bears a family resemblance to 


that of those who exaggerated the temporal claims of the papacy in 
the Middle Ages. 


IV 


What can be done to promote the spirit of a true international 
relationship? 

To answer such a question we need to go back behind the ma- 
chinery to the fundamentals of the Christian faith. What does 
Christianity teach us about international relations? 

Is not the first lesson of Christianity in this connection that all 
men are the children of God; and is not the second lesson, very 
plainly stated in the gospel, that we as Christians should be espe- 
cially concerned with the poorest and weakest of God’s children? 
Is not incomparably the greatest international problem of our age 
the establishment of a Christian relationship between the white and 
the non-white peoples of mankind—in other words, between those 
who have for four centuries since the invention of gunpowder and 
the mariner’s compass enjoyed almost a monopoly of power and 
those who have labored under a sense of weakness and inferiority? 
Should we not be acting in the spirit and indeed according to the 
express command of Jesus Christ if we made it an object of deliber- 
ate study how to establish truly equal relations—equal in the respect 
for personality, for culture, for social traditions, equal in respect for 
protection by the public authority, equal in every form of civic 
opportunity and public and private consideration—between the ma- 
terially powerful and the materially weak, between what are called, 
perhaps inaccurately, the adult and the non-adult peoples? The 
application of this to the admittedly adult non-white peoples, par- 


ticularly those whose civilization is older than that of Europe, is 
too obvious to be stressed. 
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A second principle that emerges from our analysis is that Chris- 
tians should favor association between peoples who are consciously 
striving—however imperfectly—to apply Christian principles to 
international relations, in preference to wider forms of association 
which involve the debasement or abandonment of Christian stand- 
ards. A league of nations formed between peoples who deliber- 
ately professed a policy of materialism and exploitation would 
clearly be no meeting ground for Christian statesmen. At the other 
extreme, it would be equally wrong for Christian peoples to form 
themselves into a closed international system, excluding all states 
whose religious life and ethical standards were along other lines. 
But can any Christian doubt that when the choice lies between uni- 
versality and a common social purpose as the criteria for member- 
ship of an international association the latter should be given the 
priority? This is indeed clearly indicated in the preamble of the 
Covenant itself. Unhappily, certain members of the league have 
taken too lightly the obligations into which they have entered. 

International relations between governments and peoples can 
be harmonious and productive of practical results only if they are 
based upon real mutual confidence. Confidence is not money to be 
exchanged over a counter or a condition to be laid down, signed and 
sealed, in a document. It is a growth of experience, the result of 
the actual working of international relations. The best practical ap- 
proach to the Christianization of international relations is through 
close and constant association—such as would lead in time to the 
growth of true institutions—between the peoples who are con- 
sciously striving to apply Christian principles to public affairs, and 
have made human welfare, in the deeper sense of that word, rather 
than wealth or power or glory, the aim of their policy both at home 
and abroad. This is indeed the only basis on which a true league of 
nations can be built up: for there can be no league or other form 
of association without confidence. Confidence is thé indispensable 
condition of corporate action. Between peoples who trust one an- 
other much can be attempted. Where there is no trust there can 
only be a make-believe of corporate action. 

It is at this point that it becomes possible to lay down a Christian 
program in the international field. Such a program involves cor- 
porate action by those states which we may call the “welfare states.” 
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I use this term “welfare” deliberately in preference to “democratic” 
since, though there is a close connection, both in history and in 
theory, between the idea of democracy (government by the people) 
and the idea of welfare (the good life of the people), democracies 
are not necessarily addicted to welfare policies or immune from 
temptations to pursue power and prestige at the expense of other 
peoples. Instances could. indeed be cited of states with formally 
democratic constitutions and a powerful mass-opinion which could 
not be said to be contributing to the welfare or even to the safety 
either of their own people or of the world. President Wilson would 
have expressed more clearly what was no doubt his underlying 
thought if he had spoken of “making the world safe for policies of 
welfare.” A “welfare state,” in the full sense of the term, cannot, 
of course, be other than a democracy, because freedom is one of the 
most important elements in human welfare, as responsibility is one 
of the most important elements in human dignity. Approaching the 
whole question from this latter angle, we might employ the term 
“Responsible State” or “Commonwealth” (a state in which the 
members of the responsible citizen body are bound together by a 
sense of common duty). But for current use the term “welfare 
state,” in spite of the fact that it stresses what the citizen gets rather 
than what he gives, would seem to be more convenient. What form, 
then, should corporate action between the welfare states assume? 
Only a few indications of a concrete program can be given here. 


V 


Clearly the primary task is the establishment of order, which is 
the first condition for social life and constitutional growth. By 
order is meant assurance against violence, whether from within or 
without the association. In the Covenant of the League of Nations 
there is a confusion of policies on this subject. Two means for the 
maintenance of peace are set side by side, unrelated to one another. 
One of these means is that of a mutual guarantee by which the states 
members of the league are bound to lend one another assistance in 
the event of any attack upon their “territorial integrity or existing 
political independence.” This is linked up—though the link is not 
without a flaw—with a system of sanctions to be applied by the 
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member-states to the aggressor, whether he be a member or a non- 
member. 

This rigid system has never been effectively applied in practice: 
for the economic sanctions incompletely and tardily set in motion in 
October, 1935, were a pale shadow of what was contemplated by the 
framers of the Covenant, who never conceived that the economic 
weapon would be used without military and, more especially, naval 
support. In any case, the system has now admittedly broken down. 
Side by side with it is another system very different in spirit and 
structure. It is a broad affirmation that war or the threat of war is 
a matter of world concern, together with an obligation for the signa- 
tories to confer with one another in such an emergency. This system, 
embodied in Article XI of the Covenant, is social in spirit and flex- 
ble in its operation. It assumes that the members of the league ad- 
mit the desirability of establishing a constitutional system and pro- 
vides a simple means for setting the necessary co-operation on foot. 

This second system has been reinforced since 1928 by another 
obligation conceived in the same spirit—the Kellogg Pact. Putting 
the two together, and setting aside the ambitious superstructure of 
the League of Nations, we have the basis for a constitutional system 
and a co-operative association well suited to the needs of peoples who 
desire to act together where common action is needed, but to pre- 
serve their independence, their initiative and their social and polit- 
ical traditions and institutions in all other respects. In necessarits 
unitas, in aliis libertas, in omnibus caritas is a watchword which all 
peoples who have learned the value and limits of freedom should 
readily accept. 

It may be well to set out in black and white the terms of this sug- 
gested new basis. It can be stated very simply by adopting the lan- 
gauge of the Kellogg Pact and Article XI of the league Covenant. 
Let the reader consider the clauses that follow with a mind freed 
from preconceptions or entanglement with outworn controversies, 
as though he had before him the charter of a nascent association 
similar to that of the three Forest Cantons of Switzerland in 1291. 

1. The Members of the Association solemnly declare in the 
names of their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to 
war for the solution of international controversies and renounce it 
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as an instrument of national policy in their relations with one an- 
other. 

2. The Members of the Association agree that the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of what- 
ever origin they may be, which may arise between them, shall never 
be sought except by pacific means. 

3. Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any 
of the Members of the Association or not, is hereby declared a mat- 
ter of concern to the whole Association and the Association shall 
take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard 
the peace of nations. 

4. It is also declared to be the friendly right of each Member of 
the Association to draw attention to any circumstance whatever 
affecting international relations which threatens to disturb interna- 
tional peace or the good understanding between nations upon which 
peace depends. 

If once such an association were in being, grouped together in a 
policy of positive co-operation the peoples who share a common 
political and social outlook, the fear of war would be removed 
from a large part, if not the whole, of the world: for the welfare 
states, with their extensive mineral and other resources, hold the 
keys of power in the twentieth-century world. Within the area of 
security thus formed, so immensely larger than that of the Forest 
Cantons of 1291, the way would be open for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of social and economic reform on an international basis. Ideas 
and projects which have been lying dormant since 1918 or even 
earlier could be brought out once more into the open and discussed 
under conditions in which progress would not be impeded by bad 
will or ulterior motives. 

This is not the place in which to develop further such a program. 
Mention may be made in passing of the project for an international 
trade commission prepared by the American delegation to the 
Peace Conference, to the resolutions of the World Economic Con- 
ference of 1927, and to the efforts to promote concerted action to 
control the more devastating effects of the business cycle. The tech- 
nical preparation for international, political and social progress is 
not lacking. What has not been forthcoming has been the driving 
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force of public opinion: and, in the peace-loving countries, this de- 
fect has been largely due to mistakes of judgment on the part of the 
leaders of pacifist opinion, including spokesmen of the churches. 
They have too often fixed public attention on objectives which were 
both too remote to be practically attainable and too concrete to de- 
serve to be made the center of the hopes and aspirations of Christian 
peoples. Such objectives, of which disarmament is the typical ex- 
ample, will be attained when the conditions are ripe for them. 

But it is as true in international politics as in life generally that 
if first things are put first the rest are added unto them. The first 
thing that is needed in international politics today is a spirit of fel- 
lowship and an impulse for social welfare which transcend the 
boundaries of individual states and become international in their 
range and outlook. ‘The second is the promotion of association, in 
a spirit of mutual confidence and common purpose, between leaders 
and representative groups among the peoples animated by this 
spirit. Thus will the seed of world peace and world unity be sown. 
The harvest will follow in God’s own time. 


A lf rect Aiwinban 


THE CONSECRATED SWORD 
A Fragment from the “Autobiography of Yahweh” 


By ROBERT MUNSON GREY 


OW while Paul yet lived, the grain of mustard seed which 

N was the church so grew and flourished that there were 

Christians everywhere. Aye, even in Caesar’s household. 

And for a time those in authority heeded them not, saying: “It is 

but a new sect of the Jews, and albeit he may be troublesome in his 

own land, yet in the empire the Jew hath his uses.” Moreover, they 
watched for the seeds of sedition and found none. 

Yet it came to pass that the populace found occasion for offense 
in the Christians, calling them haters of men, forasmuch as I had 
laid upon them the command that they consort not with the unbe- 
lievers, except to preach unto them, nor share in their public games 
and chariot races, their weddings, banquets and family feasts. 

Also I charged them to shun the common markets, where meats 
that had been offered as sacrifices to idols were exposed for sale. 
Against the corrupting pursuit of wealth I warned them, counseling 
them, moreover, that they become not rhetoricians, advocates, phy- 
sicians, wig-makers, purveyors of henna, perfumers, butchers, sell- 
ers or makers of fashionable raiment, charioteers, soothsayers, ac- 
tors, administrators of public affairs, lest they be drawn into the 
ways of common life. Nor did they complain greatly inasmuch as 
many came from the humbler walks and cherished no overweening 
ambitions, 

But the populace liked it not that the Christians should so hold 
themselves apart, and they whispered against them, saying: “These 
Christians do ever congregate in secret. Haply their closed doors 
hide rites that are unlawful or not fit to be seen and known.” 

Moreover they feared the Christians who made not the cus- 
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For these gods had the destinies of the empire in their keeping and 
might withhold protection, aye, perchance send calamity should 
they be wroth that so large a body refused to pay them honor. 

Wherefore persecutions were visited upon the church. My peo- 
ple were herded into the arena to be torn by wild beasts, or were 
covered with pitch and burned like torches, or crucified after the 
manner of their Master. And I grieved for my ravished saints. 

It came to pass upon a night that I stood in the amphitheater at 
Carthage beside one who, though left for dead, yet breathed and 
called upon my name. And when I saw the courage and faith of 
this broken remnant from the many who had that day given witness 
for me by their suffering, pride overcame sorrow, and I was mindful 
in that moment of the efficacy of martyrdom. Wherefore I cried 
aloud, saying, “Che blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church. 
Wherever it doth fall new life springeth an hundredfold.” To 
myself, I said: “Blessed am I, Yahweh, in being god of this martyr 
people.” 

Then, even as I exulted, I heard voices calling upon me that had 
never called before, with, moreover, a strangeness in their tone; for 
they lifted not a prayer, but rather an incantation. And I was as- 
tonished because it proceeded from the barracks of the African le- 
gion hard by the amphitheater. “They are drunken,” I said, “and 
do but seek to mock me.” 

But when their crying abated not, I went in unto them about 
cockcrow. And behold, a score of men were gathered in the small 
room of a tower. I marveled to see that they diced not as was the 
custom of soldiers at ease, but rather watched while he who was 
sergeant over them marked on the earthen floor with his dagger 
point, saying: “Here isa fish, symbol of that Christus who the Chris- 
tians say was a prophet and the son of their god, and here a likeness 
of the cross, that instrument of his death which they revere. It may 
be these will compel an answer from the god.” 

Wroth because of their attempted sorcery, I rebuked them, say- 
ing: “Have done, ye wicked and superstitious men. T’hink ye that I 
am a base spirit of the earth to be summoned by signs and mum- 
blings? Or reck ye that I am minded to traffic with those whose call- 
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When they beheld me in their midst the men were sore afraid, so 
that they held their shields before their faces. And their sergeant 
so shook with fear that the dagger wherewith he had drawn the 
fish and cross dropped from his hand. Nonetheless I saw that be- 
cause his men looked to him to be their spokesman, he, for shame’s 
sake, put down an impulse to flee. 

“Be not angry, my lord,” he said. ‘““We but seek to become Chris- 
tians and know not how.” 

Astounded, I asked: “Can this be? The prophet’s teaching and 
example are against the whole set and behavior of your life, for- 
asmuch as ye are men of violent nature and brutal deeds who have 
this very day put above fourscore Christians to the death. Heard 
I aright—that ye would join your bloodstained members to the 
Body of Christ?” 

I marveled not that the sergeant had said, ““We know not how.” 
For to me and the church the soldier was anathema. Albeit my chil- 
dren prayed for these emissaries of death and strove to love them 
in obedience to the Master’s command, they would have no volun- 
tary dealings with them. And I allowed, aye, encouraged their 
ostracism. Could the hand that hacked with the sword take the cup 
of sacrament? Thieves, adulterers, suborners, gluttons, drunkards, 
givers and takers of bribes, being penitent, might be received into 
the church. But since I became the Christian’s god it had not en- 
tered my thought that the soldier might so much as look toward the 
threshold. 

Bethinking me that these men perchance thought only to win 
easy advancement through some believing friend in Caesar’s house- 
hold, I asked why they desired to become Christians. 

“Because,” answered the sergeant, “we have seen the Christians 
live and watched them die.” 

When I questioned them more closely, each in his turn testified, 
one saying: “We of the legion, being face to face with death, can 
look upon it unafraid, for we are trained of body and advent 
by the weapons that Caesar gives us. But they, naked and helpless, 
calmly embrace death that they can neither resist nor flee.” 

And another: “We are bound together by military rules; the 
Christians are one in love.” 


And another: “We have seen their households, and even as we 
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have entered to take them over for death, have beheld the goodness 
of their life. The loveliness of their children, free of camp-bred 
diseases, their sons whose continence during the burning days of 
young manhood honors the sobriety of the fathers! Under Caesar’s 
orders we put them to the sword, yet, even as thou seest, they have 
conquered us.” 

Whereupon a sad-faced warrior took up the thread of his com- 
rade’s thought. “Thou dost well to speak of their life, Marcus. 
Life! That is the Christians’ sovereign word, the secret of their 
courageous dying. We who worship our ancestral gods may in dy- 
ing look only for the gloom of the underworld; wherefore we carry 
the bitterness of our mortality into the eternal regions. The Chris- 
tians die looking as if through a gate upon an immortal life full of 
heavenly glory.” 

Then the centurion of the guard summed up the argument of all, 
saying: “Thou seest therefore that we who have looked upon the 
Christians do with reason desire to become as they are.” 

Nonetheless, being not unaccustomed to the oblique methods of 
the pagan world, I said: 

“Aye, ye would share their living. Would ye share also their 
martyr death?” 

And he answered, saying: 

“That also, if we be judged worthy.” 

And when he so spake, I cast about how I might give him hope, 
and finding none, told him shortly: ‘““Were ye malefactors of the 
common sort ye should be purged and instructed, and afterwards 
welcomed into the Christian community. But being soldiers ye are 
caught in a net from which there is.no escape. Can ye inflict upon 
yourselves the death that it is your calling to inflict upon others? 
Nay, albeit I sorrow for you exceedingly, inasmuch as your eyes be- 
hold the beauties of the kingdom and your spirits long to enter 
therein, yet must ye surely perish without the gates.” 

And even as they cried upon me for mercy saying, “We have 
heard that thou art a god mighty to save,” I bethought me how I had 
myself in times past been a god of war, and I said: “Let each lay 
down his sword, even as I have done, and haply he shall forget, even 
as I had almost forgotten that once I handled it.” 

But the sergeant made plain unto me that such was not possible 
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for men bound for certain years unto Caesar. Whereupon I coun- 
seled them that as many as might should buy their freedom, and 
those who could not should devote themselves to the part of their 
calling that concerned keeping Caesar’s peace, and if so be they 
were sent into battle should go with their fellows but smite not. 

And they brake every man his sword across his knee. 

Thereafter I bethought me: If these few should leaven the loaf 
of Caesar’s legion, whom then would Caesar command? Perchance 
it is thus that the kingdom of righteousness shall come. For not 
knowing what should soon befall, I reasoned: “If not these his 
soldiers, then Caesar himself is our adversary.” 


3K sk * * * 


Now in the fullness of time it came to pass that all the men who 
had known Jesus when he walked in Galilee were gathered to their 
fathers; green mold grew on the burial urns of them that first pub- 
lished his gospel in far and perilous places; the little ones whom 
he took in his arms to bless had grown to man’s estate or matron- 
hood, had looked on their children’s children, and, hoary with age, 
had folded their hands in timeless sleep; yet the Galilean had not 
returned. Almost had the expectation of his appearing perished 
from the minds of men. Seldom now did a believer peer into the 
morning sky and say, ‘‘Perhaps today, or it may be tomorrow... !” 

As for me, I avoided mention of the long deferred and vanishing 
hope of Christ’s return. Concerning the truth of his teaching and 
the authority of his example I entertained no question. They were 
and would remain for all time the touchstone of holy living. Nor 
did I doubt that he still lived or that his invisible presence trod the 
rough highways of the world, breathing courage into the souls of 
the troubled and putting a strong hand under the arm of the faint. 
But would the rolling years disclose his form again to mortal eyer 

One thing I knew. If his coming were long delayed my people 
could not profitably continue to look upon the world as an evil to 
be endured for a season. The Christian discipline must be no mere 
preparation for a future kingdom under divine law but must com- 
mend itself as a superior way of life for the earth that was. Believ- 
ers must prove that Yahweh of Israel and the spirit of the Galilean 
could better establish the nations and order their lives than had the 
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pagan gods. They must see that worldly interests were in a sense 
also divine. 

Wherefore I determined to lift the ban that I had put upon the 
trades and professions and bid my people take a freer part in af- 
fairs, yet laying it strictly on their consciences to keep their hearts 
pure and their hands clean of violence and fraud. To this end I 
cailed certain of their leaders before me and spake my mind. And 
even as I strove to persuade them they looked sidewise on one an- 
other, as if settling which of them should answer me. And when I 
had finished, he who had been appointed did address me after the 
manner of a child asking permission for that which hath already 
been done, saying: “Thou hast graciously vouchsafed thy will unto 
us, Yahweh. Even so shall we do. And lest thou doubt their readi- 
ness, my fellows would have me make it known unto thee that they 
have in a measure anticipated thy will. Already we have taken some 
short steps in the direction which thou dost propose. There are now 
among us administrators of public affairs, actors, soothsayers, char- 
ioteers, makers and sellers of fashionable raiment, butchers, per- 
fumers, purveyors of henna, wig-makers, physicians, advocates, 
rhetoricians. We have also philosophers well versed in Greek 
thought who fill responsible offices in the churches. There are no 
honorable trades or professions lacking.” 

Though I was surprised to hear of their forehandedness, I said 
only, “It is well,” and rebuked them not, yet counseled them strictly 
that they study the demands of justice, and do all in accordance 
with charity. 

Whereto they gave their assent. And with their sidewise looks 
they designated a second of their number to address me, who, whis- 
pering behind his hand, spake thus: “Publish it not abroad, but per- 
chance at no very distant day we shall get thee a Christian upon the 
imperial throne.” 

Whereat they departed as if in haste to be about-their business. 

And I, surprised by their so great assurance, called after them: 
“Study to be humble, I charge you.” 

* * * * 

Now it came to pass that even as the bishop and I disputed con- 
cerning the manner of the kingdom’s coming, Constantine, a Ro- 
man general, becoming emperor, embraced the faith, having re- 
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ceived the evangel in a dream wherein he saw a cross blazoned on 
the sky with the words, “By this sign shalt thou conquer.” 

Nor did the new emperor delay to call me into his counsels. When 
I beheld him kneeling, Saul, my first king, seemed like a stripling 
who but chanced upon the place of his anointing while he sought 
the strayed asses of his father; David became only a wild tribal 
chieftain, and Solomon in all his glory paled like a star before the 
rising sun. I bade the emperor rise, and he rose from his knees to 
seat himself ina chair. And I said: “Not since the beginning of time 
until this hour has a man dowered with the will to do good been so 
dowered also with the power. Come, let us tarry no longer but go 
down and inaugurate the reign of justice, love and peace, and the 
kingdom of righteousness that was foretold by the prophets.” 

And the emperor rose not, when I made this proposal, but he 
rather settled himself in his chair, saying: ‘““Are the bishops and 
clergy moving in this direction?” 

“Nay,” I confessed. “It is not a present expectation, but the hope 
and logic of the past that I have uttered.” 

And he looked not upon me as I spoke but rather let his gaze 
travel through the window and across the housetops of the city. It 
rested on the plebeian quarter and on those barracks where slaves 
were housed and then came back to the room. And I thought: 
Mayhap being but lately a pagan he hath not been instructed. 
Wherefore I questioned him, saying, “Thou knowest how the 
prophets, and especially he of Galilee, did teach and labor in be- 
half of the kingdomr” 

Whereto Constantine nodded his head, saying: “Aye. Something 
of that nature I have either read or heard. Nor should I ask any- 
thing better than to see the enthronement of peace, justice and love. 
Moreover, I shall make it a charge upon my conscience to promote 
these ends as circumstances and my leisure afford me occasion. But 
mark well; the prophets and Jesus were not burdened with empire 
as I am.” 

I was amazed to hear him so speak, for I had thought not of em- 
pire as a burden but only as a fullness of opportunity. And continu- 
ing, he said: “My paramount duty is to the imperial throne. As 
thou knowest, when my father Constantius Chlorus died, there were 
six of us who laid claim to his seat. And now I only am left. It 
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behooves me to compose my realm and consolidate my power, for 
there be sections still that do not recognize me fully. After, I shall 
have liberty to prosecute the designs of which thou hast spoken.” 

But I said: “Nay, Constantine, these be things that thou shouldst 
accomplish while the cross yet blazes in the heavens, and the glow 
of thy revelation is still upon thee. I have waited long for such a 
man as thou art.” 

Whereupon he did reason with me in this wise: “Verily, Yahweh, 
by thine own account thou art practiced in waiting. Yet with the 
goal in view thou showest thyself of a sudden as impatient as a child 
clutching for a fruit not fully ripe. Furthermore, to one who can 
weigh all things in a comprehensive act of judgment as thou canst, 
it must be plain that the world is not so unfriendly to the highest 
good of the majority as some would have us believe. And for those 
who suffer veritable inequalities and yet hold fast to the Christian 
faith is there not the sure reward of heavenr” 

Now I marked that Constantine spake in haste, as one who thought 
to have received a troublesome question and finding it still with him 
did now seek only to justify its postponement. And while his mind 
turned to the point of some business which this talk of the kingdom 
did but delay, his eyes wandered toward the table that stood at hand 
for his convenience. I now saw that on the table lay a sword. At 
that moment Constantine took the sword in his hand and began to 
rub its blade with the hem of his toga. Then he breathed on the iron 
and rubbed it again, touching it most reverently, until its flawless 
gleam satisfied his soldier’s eye. 

Whereupon he offered it to me, even as in days long past a shep- 
herd might have confided unto me his choicest ewe, and he said: 
“Take this sword, Yahweh, and bless it for me, inasmuch as I am 
now a Christian.” 

And the manner of his request came near to deceiving me, for 
that he showed affection and reverence for this blade, as though it 
had life within it and not death. But being about to receive it I 
bethought me and said: “Nay, this cannot be. For hath not the 
prophet of Galilee taught that they who take the sword shall perish 
by itr” 

“Ah, said he so?” Constantine regarded me intently for a moment. 
“But what of thee? Dost thou interpret this saying to mean that 
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thou and I must renounce the sword? Nay, rather, let those re- 
nounce it that have used it to unworthy ends. 

“Now if I were to ask thee which quality most becomes a god 
in his general dealings with mankind, what wouldst thou say?” 

And I was about to answer, “A god’s chief attribute is love.” 

But the emperor checked me with a gesture of his hand saying: 
“Nay, do not speak. Rather let me show thee how completely I 
know thy mind. Thou wouldst answer immediately, ‘Power.’ Then 
thou wouldst go on to make plain how power used in the interest 
of righteousness is the first prerogative and distinctive mark of a 
god. What matter if at sundry times men have led thee to use thy 
supreme power for common ends, such as the conquest of petty 
tribes that opposed thy people, or if through excess of zeal thou 
didst for the moment forget thine attribute of mercy and gentleness, 
which, matched to thy courage, gives thy godship the perfect bal- 
ance, setting it apart from all others? With this weapon thou canst 
atone for the ill that thou hast done by thy hasty use of power.” 

Whereupon he laid the sword upon the table and, dropping his 
voice to its deepest tone, said: “Now we have come into a new day. 
Through my acceptance of Christianity (which, in truth, has not 
been accomplished without some cost to me) the church is close 
wedded to the empire: this unselfish might of which I speak shall 
be employed only to uphold the blessed doctrines of which religion 
is the natural sponsor.” 

Whereupon he fell to fondling the sword once more. And he 
shifted his grasp to the blade and held the hilt toward me, saying: 
“Look closely at this sword which I have asked thee to bless and tell 
me what thou seest different in the fashion of it—for it is a special 
instrument.” 

Now up to this moment my effort had been not to see rather than 
to see this instrument which, aided by Constantine’s arguments, 
brought back memories of my former prowess in the field. But 
when I gazed fully upon it, the peculiarity of the design impressed 
me, and I cried, “Why, its hilt is in the form of a cross!” 

“Exactly,” said Constantine with a smile. “Dost thou find a 
meaning in its designe I had this sword expressly forged to this pat- 
tern out of deference to thee.” 

I studied it until a light broke. “Ah!” I said, “If I mistake not, 
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thy intention is that the one end of it shall consecrate the other. The 
blade is hallowed by the hilt.” 

“It is a holy conception,” said the emperor. “Take this devoted 
blade in thine hand, then, and bless it.” 

And I reasoned inwardly: “If it were certain that this special 
sword would never be drawn in an unholy cause—” but to Constan- 
tine I still said: “Nay, the Galilean spake explicitly against it.” 

Wherefore Constantine labored again with me, saying: “Forget 
not that in his day the church numbered no emperor among her 
people, with the problems of empire. Or, if thou wilt, the empire 
was not then holy as now it is. Furthermore the fashion of the 
times changeth from age to age. This was revealed to my mind 
when the priest who instructed me in the Christian truths gave me 
to read for my soul’s improvement a book written by the blessed 
Clement, one time Bishop of Rome. And mark—I speak now not 
as emperor but as newly persuaded Christian—it was in some re- 
spects a notable book, expressed in the most concise and admirable 
style, so that no one could miss its logic. Yet, I quarreled with 
it. And why? Because, while every line had its meaning for the 
rhetorician, in many passages it was without the least authority 
over the mind of a practical man of this day. Dost thou follow me, 
Yahweh?” 

“Aye, Constantine, and verily thou art a subtle man. Yet can I 
not touch this sword for all it looks so goodly lying there.” 

And the emperor said, “I shall not urge thee, Yahweh. Let there 
be a kindly courtesy between us, whereby neither thou nor I shall 
ask beyond what is expedient for the other.” 

Yet as I went from his presence I grieved because I had dealt so 
hardly with this great and courteous man. And I bethought me how 
devoted he was to the right, and looking yet again upon the beauty 
of the sword, I turned irresolute at the threshold, saying, “It is per- 
hapsaslight boon... .” 

But Constantine was already busy with messengers newly arrived 
from the far ends of his domain. 

Close by the imperial palace was a little church, built in the days 
of Christian poverty but now neglected. Entering it I questioned 
whose prayer had drawn me. And lo in the cold twilight of the 
mold laden room I beheld a preacher standing as of old in the 
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pulpit and a score of men, or so it seemed, in the open space before | 
him. He who stood in the pulpit was dressed not in a priest’s habit, 

but in a faded garment of a style belonging to other days; and his 

voice came from afar off as he read from that part of Isaiah’s 

prophecy where it saith, “Nation shall not lift up sword against 

nation; neither shall they learn war any more.” 

And when he looked up at the end of the reading I beheld his face, 
and I said, “It is the face of Tertullianus, who hath been dead these 
many years!” 

Now, this Tertullianus was a Carthaginian, born of a pagan fam- 
ily, who came up to Rome in his youth to study law. There he em- 
braced the Christian faith; after which he returned to Carthage and 
was made presbyter of the church. He it was who by the eloquence 
of his writings helped more, it may be, than any other to keep the 
Christians free of entanglement in military affairs. I owed much to 
him in those times but had not thought again to behold him. 

The Scripture finished, Tertullianus, in preparation for the ser- 
mon, took a text which was also from Isaiah: 


And the work of righteousness shall be peace; and the effect of righteousness quiet- 
ness and assurance forever. 


And my people shall dwell in a peaceable habitation, and in sure dwellings. 


Then in his sermon he unfolded many of those arguments against 
the sword that he had uttered in his discourses and set down in his 
books. 

While I hearkened I felt my sympathy go out to him as aforetime. 
But even while he bound me round about by his eloquence I heard 
a voice that called as if from the street: “Are the living, then, to be 
forever ruled by the dead?” And the voice was hearty, like the 
voice of Constantine, and not like the preacher’s, which came thin 
and faint, notwithstanding its persuasiveness. 

Albeit I had not so intended it, I cried out: “Ho, Tertullianus! 
Thy rhetoric is admirable, and thy Latin, but thy thoughts are not 
meet for this new day, when the unity of empire and church shall 
give, mayhap, a changed aspect to the uses of power.” 

It seemed to me that my voice rent the silence of the church, 
even as that voice from the street had done. Yet it stayed not the 
speaker, nor did his congregation turn to see whence it had come. 
And he finished his argument and those others stood silent awaiting 
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his benediction, yet he blessed them not, but the rather looked full 
upon me saying: “Beware of him who sits on Caesar’s throne.” 

And those others turned and looked upon me also. And lo, they 
were the men who had broken their swords across their knees at 
Carthage when I appeared to them in the ward room of the tower. 

Now although I could not account for their appearing there in 
the church I took it kindly and would have thanked them for so 
overcoming all difficulties in order that they might uphold my hand 
at this moment. But when I was about to speak the voice from the 
street came again, saying: “Who are these dead who show so little 
respect for the living God that they rise from the grave to guide 
him P” 

Again I spake, contrary to my will, saying to Tertullianus and 
his one-time legionnaires, “I see ye trust me not, nor deem me able to 
walk with an emperor, or strike hands with men of large affairs.” 
For, albeit I had been brought to see the offense in their conduct, 
it was my purpose to deal courteously with them. 

Moreover, I still held with Tertullianus in the main: nor did 
Constantine by direct word seek again to shake my resolution in the 
matter of the sword. 

Yet it came to pass on a day when we consulted upon such ques- 
tions of policy as lay in the spiritual realm, that Constantine broke 
off the conversation and walked to the table where the sword lay; 
again he caressed it with his hand, wiping the gleaming blade with 
a linen scarf of finest texture. Then taking his station midway be- 
tween the table and the place where I stood, he began to whirl the 
sword expertly about his head. He seemed to be as one who prac- 
ticed exercises, and he made marvelous figures and curves in the air 
with the weapon, keeping rhythmic step forward and back on feet 
that yielded his hands nothing in point of nimbleness. And his 
shield arm and whole body moved in unison with the play of the 
sword. 

This dexterity, this harmony of motion, I marked at first with re- 
luctance, but soon with growing admiration. As for the man him- 
self, he was mighty of frame, his whole body full of grace and easy 
with that skill which comes by training. My two attributes of stern- 
ness and benignity sat on his brow. But even as I looked I felt my- 
self condemned because I could take delight in his soldierly appear- 
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ance and exercise. For which cause I turned my eyes from him. 
Nonetheless, the light from his whirling blade, flickering on wall 
and ceiling, drew my gaze, and his rhythmic breathing my ear. 

Again I looked openly on him. And soon, following with every 
nerve consenting, I saw more than Constantine. Behold! The 
Amalekites fled across the plain, the Philistines threw down their 
arms and begged mercy of David, Jephthah swept the field clean 
of the children of Ammon. 

Seeing all of this as in a trance, I wondered how Constantine 
might look wielding this consecrated sword in battle. Nor could I 
forget that this kingly man was my servant. 

My arm was restless. J flexed it to give me ease. And in a mo- 
ment I found that it was following every circle and thrust that the 
emperor made. “There is no evil in it,” I said, ‘““forasmuch as I have 
no sword in my hand.” Yet was I secretly glad because, though so 
long disused to battle, I had not lost my cunning. 

Now, while Constantine continued his exercise, he moved stead- 
ily but very slowly toward the place where I stood. And my right 
arm, and all my members, grew more vibrant with his approach. 
He held not the sword always by the hilt, but sometimes by the very 
tip of the blade, and sometimes he flung it into the air to catch it in 
his firm grasp by the blade or hilt as he desired. He drew so close 
that I feared lest the sword might strike me should the kingly 
swordsman miss his grip. I flinched slightly, though still keeping 
arm and hand in the tempo of his motion. 

Then Constantine, holding the weapon skillfully by the lower 
part of its blade, swung it in a perfect curve which came to its end 
where my right arm was outstretched, and the hilt fell fairly in the 
palm of my hand. 

I willed it not and I scarce understood how it came about, but I 
had the sword firm in my grasp. And I sensed that the blade of it 
and my arm were one instrument—as though my hand were welded 
to the cross-like hilt. 


TWO LITANIES IN TIME OF WAR 
By JOHN SOUTHWORTH MOODEY 


I 


HAT time men proudly view this shaken world 
To boast a triumph over nature’s power, 

When every minute hears damnations hurled 

Against that head, says, “This is not man’s hour”; 


While wings are built for harvestings of death, 
And great men stamp the earth with careless feet; 
When truth and lies are mingled in a breath, 

And only gold can purchase glory’s seat; 


Iseea lonely figure in the still 

Vast luminous profusion of the moon; 
He stands dejected on a windy hill— 
I know he will not come again so soon. 


II 


H Lord, with base and subtle tricks 
Thy words are twisted by the mass. 
The world has burned the crucifix, 
And learned to kiss like Caiaphas. 


Truth lacks the prophets to endow 
Apostles to its own defense. 

The priests are in the temple now 
And there is none to drive them hence. 


I sing a dirge for Nazareth, 
For immortality that died. 
Oh, light that blazed more bright through death 


Than life, burn now, to prove I lied! 
825 


THE MISSIONARY AS A SOCIAL CHANGER 
BY GUY) We SARVI5 


"Tv modern missionary movement has frequently been 


thought of as a unique phenomenon in history, motivated 

by the desire, peculiar to Christianity, to make known the 
love of God and to save the world. Religious certitude has often 
been associated with belief not only in the superiority of the faith 
held, but in its essential difference in nature from other religions. 
The history of religions suggests that there is much in common 
among them all; that their spread is not very much dependent upon 
their ultimate validity and is never in complete dissociation from 
the cultures with which they have been connected. 


I 


Do religions spread because they are truer Or must we explain 
their prevalence on other grounds? We are accustomed to say that 
Islam conquered with the sword; yet force probably played as large 
a part in the conquest of medieval Europe by Christianity as it did 
in the spread of Mohammedanism. Zoroastrianism is considered 
the most ethical of the non-Christian religious systems. Armed force 
played a large part in its early dissemination. In contrast is Bud- 
dhism which spread almost wholly without the use of force and, 
with the possible exception of Christianity, channels the behavior 
of more people in the world today than any other religious system. 
Hinduism, which provides no regular method of receiving indi- 
vidual converts and is not missionary in any sense, spread into south- 
eastern Asia and the neighboring islands in connection with the 
political and cultural expansion of Hindu peoples. 

Why, then, do religions spread? Our answer should shed light 
upon the Christian missionary process. The basic drives of man- 


kind are not intellectual. Martyrology reveals much with reference 
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to the spread of religion and other enthusiasms. What have men 
died for? Ideas or parties? It was when beliefs became identified 
with parties that men have died for them. Not the truth of ideas 
but their vividness and the intensity of emotional attachment to 
them determines their driving power. I would not minimize the 
importance of truth. Truth is the cutting edge of progress. Prophets 
have always been fighters against falsehood. Truth is the saving 
salt in man’s emotional behavior; but it is only the salt—essential 
but very limited in quantity. 

I have suggested that the compelling power of religions, as of 
other enthusiasms, is due to their emotional appeal. The behavior 
of men is the outcome of their wanting and takes the form of at- 
tempts to satisfy these wants. The new religion may offer material 
prosperity, political power, social prestige, or some new and stimu- 
lating companionship. It may promise escape from sickness, deliv- 
erance from enemies, release from personal unhappiness, a blessed 
eternity. In the tangled web of motive it is impossible to identify 
and evaluate the individual threads. But always the messenger has 
been more important than the message, the times than the truth. 

Religion spreads in connection with other aspects of culture. 
There is no more striking instance than the spread of Christianity 
in Europe. In the words of Martin Schlunk, “It was as that religion 
of the dominant culture which had drawn into its service all depart- 
ments of civilized life that Christianity spread to the Irish tribes, 
to the Goths, to the tribes on the Weser, Elbe and Warthe, to Eng- 
land, Scandinavia and East Prussia. The conversion of Europe is 
based on the cultural influence of medieval missions, and the cul- 
tural developments of today on the Christianizing of Europe.” 

The spread of Mohammedanism is to be explained in similar 
terms, both in its earlier history and in its later spread to Africa, 
India, the Philippines and the East Indies. One of the most inter- 
esting illustrations of our thesis is the spread of Buddhism from 
Korea and China to Japan, where the whole cultural life of a nation 
was radically modified by the invading system which brought with 
it language, architecture, dress, political theory and philosophy of 


life. 
Perhaps the modern period of Christian missions exemplifies 
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most fully the fact that religions spread with culture. In most cases 
the missionary has been only one of many representatives of Western 
culture in the community; but even in the very rare instances when 
he has been alone, he has set up schools, hospitals, churches and 
other institutions on the Western model and has introduced numer- 
ous customs and commodities from the West. Indeed it would prob- 
ably be impossible to find anything among the innovations he in- 
troduces which is not taken directly from modern Western life 
(rather than from the life of primitive Christianity) or else is a 
compromise between the ways of the modern West and those of the 
land invaded by the missionary. 


II 


For the purpose of our argument it is important to note that when 
cultures on different levels impinge upon each other there results 
a predominantly one-way cultural flow, from the richer to the 
poorer. This fact is of profound significance for those who would 
make of missions a “two-way bridge.” The difference in level is 
fundamentally economic. Peoples of “lower” culture may make 
military conquest of peoples of “higher” culture; but in such cases 
the invaders tend to adopt many aspects of the culture of the con- 
quered group, although survivals from their own ruder ways will 
persist. There is probably no instance of the religion of invaders 
displacing or becoming dominant over that of the invaded unless 
the invaders represented an economically richer culture; and, in 
general, the wider the disparity, the more complete will be the 
modification of the poorer by the richer. 

Never in all the contacts of cultures has there been so wide an 
economic gulf as that between East and West in the modern period; 
and history has seen no change which approached the magnitude of 
the transformation that has taken place around the world where 
these cultures have met. This change is almost wholly in the direc- 
tion of Westernization; the culture of the orient is not being adopted 
in any important degree by Western peoples. But everywhere the 
ways of the West are permeating non-Western peoples so that, as 
Robert E. Park says, one can travel the length of the “Main Street 
of the World” and find the conspicuous forms of behavior and com- 
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modities in common use identical—from taxi-dancing and movies 
to safety razors and typewriters. 

Cultures spread because of their prestige. Prestige arises from 
power, actual or assumed, to satisfy wants. A culture will spread 
only when it seems to those whom it influences to offer more ade- 
quate want-satisfactions than their own culture (although irrelevant 
and vicious aspects may be accepted because of reflected prestige). 
Religions are as subject to this rule as any other aspect of culture. 
A corollary of this statement is that religions never spread primarily 
as systems of belief. The presentation of ideas is always an impor- 
tant aspect of the proselyting process, but ideas are accepted only 
when they are believed to serve interests. 

It is impossible to generalize accurately concerning the precise 
part that formulated beliefs play in social change; but their role is 
distinctly secondary. Man finds ways of justifying what he wants. 
Religions spread because they satisfy wants rather than because they 
are true—although it is not denied that they do seem to the sincere 
convert to be true. But the seeming truth of the zdeas arises funda- 
mentally out of his emotional response to the stimuli presented 
rather than out of his reasoning concerning objective data. ‘The 
masses of adherents to any religion are quite incapable of weighing 
the evidence concerning its truth. The convert has the vaguest sort 
of idea about every one of the concepts presented to him for ac- 
ceptance. He attaches himself not to a system of beliefs, but to a 
person or group which he thinks will serve him. 

Since religion is embedded and enmeshed in culture, religious 
change is a form of social change. The missionary, then, is a social 
changer. In terms of social process his activities are of the same 
kind as those of the salesman, the teacher, the preacher, the dema- 
gogue. All are interested in persuading people to change beliefs, 
practices or articles of use. It may be contended that the religious 
changer, in distinction from the secular, is carrying out the will of 
God; but it is quite clear that the teacher, the social reformer, the 
parent, the public health agent are likewise engaged in God’s serv- 
ice. “God’s will” is another way of saying human welfare. The 
missionary differs in degree, if at all, from the doctor or engineer 
who gives himself to the welfare of his kind. Let it be admitted, 
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then, that the missionary seeks to bring about social change, that 
that is his entire mission—except as he becomes a conserver of ex- 
isting values and thus a resister of social change. The missionary 
process does not differ essentially from other organized and unor- 
ganized attacks on “things as they are.” 


i Be 


Attacks on culture are not in themselves in any sense objection- 
able. They are a perfectly normal and inevitable aspect of any 
dynamic society. Changing culture is accepted in the West as evi- 
dence of “up-to-dateness.” No one in New York today willingly 
adheres to any important aspect of eighteenth century New York 
culture. In so far, then, as a dynamic, changing ideal of society is 
valid, the attempt to change culture is valid. 

But the foreign missionary is engaged in seeking to change the 
culture of an out-group. It is this fact that makes his status problem- 
atical. The age-old tradition of human groups is that intrusions 
of outsiders should be resented and repelled. In primitive times 
this repulsive attitude quite commonly extended to all relations, 
even trade—at any rate if trade involved the presence of outsiders 
within the group. The demand for exchange of goods frequently 
led groups to meet one another at their borders, even to establish 
in some undesirable location within the territory of one group a 
little band of despised traders from out-groups who were tolerated 
only for their usefulness and who were subject to many kinds of in- 
dignity, persecution and extortion. This primitive attitude has not 
disappeared, even among the most “civilized” nations. In the rarest 
cases only is the foreigner accepted on the same terms as the member 
of the in-group. 

But in a materialistic and interdependent world we have come 
to accept the doctrine of the divine right to trade quite as com- 
pletely as the doctrine of the divine right of kings was ever accepted. 
The nation that refuses to trade is regarded as unfriendly. Even 
quotas limiting trade, especially if they are established to restrain 
a nascent industrial nation, give rise to anger and may very prob- 
ably be the material of which future wars will be made. Nations 
demand a good deal of freedom of movement and propaganda for 
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their traders in foreign lands. This gives rise, also, to the creation 
of diplomatic machinery and the establishment of embassies and 
consulates, with all that these imply in regard to relations of goy- 
ernments and citizens. In economic and political relations, the old 
sharp line between the in-group and the out-group has become faint 
and blurred. 

What of the case of “cultural” changers in the narrower sense— 
reformers who seek primarily to change non-material culture—re- 
ligious beliefs, standards of ethical value, forms of social organiza- 
tion, kind and content of education? It should be noted that traders 
and bankers and engineers are included among such changers, for 
they bring about revolutionary social adjustments. When a Western 
railway is built in China, it means the shifting of population, the 
disturbance of vested interests in competing forms of transporta- 
tion, modification of food, dress and religious beliefs. Businessmen, 
then, affect profoundly, perhaps more profoundly than mission- 
aries, non-material culture. 

It should therefore be clear that as social changers persons whose 
conscious attack is on spiritual or intangible aspects of culture are 
engaged in the same process as those who seek economic change. 
All foreigners engaged in promoting social change are thus in the 
same category. All are engaged in “imposing” their ideas or wares 
on out-groups in the sense that they are seeking to create interest in 
them with the idea of “selling” them. For both preacher and auto- 
mobile agent “sales promotion” is the normal and approved be- 
havior. 


IV 


How, then, may we judge the ethics of “missionary” work? From 
the standpoint of the invaded group each possible innovation ought 
to be appraised on the basis of its probable effect on the group. Not 
“business” or “missions” as a whole, but particular aspects of each 
should be welcomed or resisted because the results are judged to be 
desirable or undesirable. Unfortunately for missions, such an in- 
telligent judgment is rarely passed. The whole question of the value 
of various attempts at social change becomes involved in profit-mak- 
ing. No matter how inimical to the general welfare a foreign com- 
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modity may be, there soon grows up in the process of trade an in- 
fluential group of native middlemen who are economically inter- 
ested in it and are willing to foist it upon their people for personal 
profit. The goods that are introduced are accepted not because of 
their social value but because of the profits they will produce. 

There is no reason to suppose that missionary invaders are more 
or less welcome than commercial invaders; but while it is true that 
in the course of time missionary institutions with their numerous 
employees give rise to groups with vested interests comparable to 
business groups, the profit motive is distinctly secondary in mission- 
ary activities. As a consequence, missions lack the backing of pow- 
erful native groups who are financially interested in their promo- 
tion. This and other facts tend to make opposition to missionaries 
somewhat more pronounced than opposition to foreign businessmen 
(although this is by no means always the case). ‘Their work is apt to 
be resented as “meddling” when “business” is accepted as legiti- 
mate. It is apparent, however, that, viewed objectively, intrusion 
by outsiders is equally justifiable or unjustifiable whether such in- 
trusion causes social change in economic areas or in the non-profit 
areas in which missionaries operate. 

The missionary is a social changer. If he finds no written lan- 
guage, he proceeds to reduce the native language to writing, using 
a Western alphabet. He performs certain medical services in a “for- 
eign” way. He always finds it necessary to begin formal and infor- 
mal education, and the content and method of this education are 
always “foreign” (it cannot be otherwise, since the missionary is a 
foreigner). He begins to preach “the gospel” as soon as he can, and 
its content and form are also entirely foreign, for the indigenous 
truths, even if the missionary knows them, will not be the ones he 
seeks to inculcate—though at a later stage he may recognize their 
values more fully. Then in many material ways the missionary ini- 
tiates change. New types of building are substituted for native 
structures. The clothing of students and servants and native preach- 
ers is modified in the direction of Western ideas. New food habits, 
such as the use of milk, are encouraged. New tools and machines 
are introduced. 


But even more important are the modifications in social institu- 
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tions. Almost always family customs are attacked—relations be- 
tween husband and wife, between parents and children and among 
relatives. No aspect of missionary work is more stressed than the 
establishment of “Christian” homes—which means home which are 
more like those of the West. The solidarity of the large patriarchal 
family in the orient is deliberately weakened. The right of parents 
to kill or sell their children is denied, and such institutions as slav- 
ery, cannibalism and human sacrifice are opposed. Communal land 
tenure is likely to be discouraged and individual holdings substi- 
tuted—although it must be said that non-missionary influences are 
usually strongest here. Of course from the Western point of view 
(and perhaps from any realistic point of view) these changes are 
desirable. 

It is not asserted that missionaries consciously reject all native 
culture, but that the changes which they seek to produce are prac- 
tically a// aimed at substituting Western for native ways. Even in the 
great and small details of religious practice this is the case. The 
church building, the literature used, the forms of worship, the ser- 
mon, religious instruction, sacraments, music, seats, furniture— 
everything is either an attempted transplantation of Western ways or 
a modification of native ways in the direction of the West. It is not 
“Christianity” that missionaries spread, but Western culture with 
particular emphasis upon certain aspects of it—its codes of social 
behavior, its view of the soul and the hereafter, its interpretations 
of God and the relation between God and man. 

But it is doubtful whether the more abstract of these distinctively 
“Christian” views play any large part in the lives of most oriental 
converts. It would be easy to multiply evidence that the great ma- 
jority of them have hazy and frequently bizarre ideas concerning 
Christian doctrine. Early Catholic missionaries frankly made little 
effort in the beginning to teach these esoteric truths. They won the 
people by whatever means they possessed to become “members” of 
the church, hoping to teach them within the church and to build 
up Catholic communities of them and their children. But such com- 
munities were held together far more by social pressure, guidance 
and discipline than by the doctrines of the church. Sidney Cave re- 
marks of the low-caste converts in South India: “The stable Chris- 
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tian character of most and the real spiritual experience and zeal of 
many of the descendants of these converts show that it was right to 
receive them though the motives were not entirely spiritual.” The 
reference is to the groups which came into the church, village by 
village, in thousands and who were without any significant under- 
standing of Christian doctrine. Writing of oriental missions in gen- 
eral, E. C. Moore says: “They are all eagerness to assent to that 
which they esteem should be assented to. They relate their Chris- 
tian experience in phrases which one must have heard in any re- 
vival meeting in England or America. They sing translations of 
revival hymns to hardly recognizable attempts at the reproduction 
of our tunes. They preach in the language of Zion with which we 
are familiar but are endlessly surprised to find them familiar too.” 

The Christian groups organized by missionaries are drawn to- 
gether by motives which have little to do with what we consider 
Christian ideology. The formation of such groups is a social proc- 
ess, and they differ from other native groups, in so far as they do 
differ, almost entirely because of the elements of exotic culture they 
have acquired. 

Such a conception of the missionary process affects in no way its 
value, its imperativeness or its divineness. Indeed, it is only a recog- 
nition of the fact that the missionary process is essentially like the 
process of transmitting Christianity in our own culture. The fact 
that our church and religious life are rooted in the past—largely 
determined by the past—does not affect their usefulness and valid- 
ity. In truth it is only because they are so rooted that they can be 
serviceable. Ina given time and place we may believe ardently and 
rightly that certain social processes and particular aspects of one 
culture or another are God’s will—for ‘“God’s will” can have no 
meaning except the greatest possible welfare of his children. We 
may believe that God guides us in discovering his will. We may be- 
lieve that he gives us wisdom in carrying out his will. But the view 
of the missionary process I have set forth leaves no room for finali- 
ties or dogmatism. It means that the missionary and the mission are 
part of a growing, unfolding, changing reality involving profound 
values—values to be sought and realized by the same methods and 
in accordance with the same laws as other social values. For dare 
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We say that God inspires the missionary and does not inspire the 
Christian engineer? The church is holy in fact only when it is holy 
in thought and word and deed. Christianity has succeeded only in 
so far as it has made our culture Christian; and we can Christianize 
in no other way than by spreading Christian culture. Missionary 
work, like typewriters, or war, or love, is valuable to the extent that 
it is useful. 

The argument to this point has been that the spread of religion 
has been an aspect of the spread of culture and that, conversely, 
when culture ceases to spread, its religion will cease to spread. It 
has been implied that all international trade, if it introduces new 
commodities or technologies, is a direct attack on existing culture 
and is immeasurably far-reaching in its intangible results. I have 
insisted that cultural change and attacks on culture are normal and 
inevitable characteristics of a dynamic society and that, therefore, 
neither missions nor business as such is in any way an exceptional 
or objectional mode of behavior. I have suggested that in the in- 
termingling of cultures the economically poorer will tend to adopt 
the culture of the economically richer, and the reverse process will 
seldom occu:. ‘Therefore missions cannot be, in any important de- 
gree, a “two-way bridge.” Finally, any cultural innovation—eco- 
nomic, political, religious—should be judged entirely on its merits, 
not because it is “foreign” or religious or economic. 

Consider the bearing of our conclusions on foreign missions. Per- 
haps the commonest current objection to missions is that they are 
an attack on culture. It is assumed that the religion of any people 
is a specially sacred and important part of their culture and that any 
attempt to change it is reprehensible. What I have said implies that 
this is no more true of religion than it is of chopsticks. It is of 
course possible to argue that Eastern peoples were as well or better 
off without Western goods. The position is arguable on its merits, 
as is the position that they are better off without our religion. The 
point is that no general argument for or against missions as an at- 
tack on culture is relevant unless we are prepared to advocate cul- 
tural isolation. Neither is it possible to say of any religion as a 
whole that it is good or bad in its effects on an alien culture. In the 
truest sense there is no such thing as “Christianity” or “Buddhism,” 
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but only many specific forms of behavior, attitudes toward life, and 
subjective values. The question which faces those who send mis- 
sionaries and those who receive them has to do with the present 
and prospective values of the existing and possible programs in par- 
ticular situations. 

The limits of the present article forbid an attempt to face this 
question. The answer for Japan might be different from the answer 
for China or India or Africa. It might be different for rural areas 
as compared with urban, and for one class of people as compared 
with another. There might be one answer for the church and an- 
other for school, hospital or agricultural mission. One’s judgment 
of the work of the fundamentalist might differ from his judgment 
of the work of the liberal. It is likely that agreement would be im- 
possible. Still, very few would doubt that in the long run vaccina- 
tion is better for smallpox than wearing a charm; and that friendly 
understanding is a better approach to most situations than battle- 
ships. 

But all this is still on the border of the basic problem, which is 
concerned with the relation between missions and their real use- 
fulness. Granted that people are helped, that the introduction of 
Western culture is accelerated, that suffering is mitigated, that hori- 
zons are broadened, that faith for heaven or earth is created by 
missionaries; if one adopts the standpoint that religion is inextri- 
cably interwoven in the cultural fabric, spreads with its culture, and 
is to be judged by its social value, is not Western civilization itself so 
much of a failure that, call it Christian or pagan, we render no 
service to any people to whom we take it? Would not a decent hu- 
mility lead us to protect non-Christian peoples from our civiliza- 
tion rather than to impose it upon them? Such a view is superficial 
unless, indeed, we despair of religion altogether as having value for 
our own or any civilization which possesses a scientific outlook. 
Whatever our view about the present usefulness of religion, it must 
be evident that one of the arresting facts about our contemporary 
world is the irresistible drive toward a world-culture. And that cul- 
ture is Western—perhaps predominantly American—in its tenden- 
cies. It is utterly impossible to “protect” the rest of the world from 
this influx of Western ways. The prestige of the Westerner has sunk 
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lower and lower since the World War; but the Westernization of 
the world has proceeded in accelerated tempo. And it will continue 
for the simple and compelling reason that the material and imma- 
terial means of satisfying human wants in the West vastly outnumber 
those in the East. Men are so constituted that they will seek the 
maximum satisfaction of wants. Such satisfaction is, today, offered 
by Western civilization. The world may be rushing toward ruin, 
but if that be so, it will be ruined in the “modern” Western way. 

It is not contended that this “satisfaction” of wants necessarily 
brings either happiness or goodness. Much of Western civilization 
is futile, vapid or vicious; but it is exciting and pays dividends. 
Therefore, in rather indiscriminate ways, the wheat and chaff of 
Western culture will be mixed and exported. Wishing that it might 
not be so, preaching to the world the beauty of the ancient ways, 
ranting against the new is quite as ineffectual as protesting against 
new spring hats for women. The floods of Western culture overflow 
the world and will continue to flow over it until some sort of equi- 
librium is effected. The church cannot check the movement. It can 
only say, as vigorously as may be, that those elements of Western 
culture which we call spiritual and which are essential for social 
health in the broadest sense but which may not be sold to produce 
immediate dividends shall go with the more tawdry and sordid as- 
pects of our civilization. 

Such, indeed, is the ideal of the church for its own life. In the 
face of secularism, materialism, cynicism and sordidness the church 
still raises voice and hand to proclaim and to live the gospel which 
says that life consisteth not in the abundance of possessions. And 
such is the mission of the representative of the church in foreign 
lands. Faced with stark want, ignorance and disease, he is inter- 
ested, deeply interested, in the material side of life; so much so that 
he and his converts are often accused of seeking the loaves and fishes. 
But the final word of the missionary, like the final word of the 
church, is the assertion of the significance of the abiding things— 
faith, hope, love. Because these things do abide and because they 
are timeless and placeless and precious beyond measure, the world 
needs them desperately—and perhaps the greatest need of all is 
that they should become real between nations and peoples. So long 
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as the church retains one jot or tittle of faith in her Master and vi- 
tality in her body, she cannot but strive to bring to men these abiding 
things—which are the kingdom of heaven! 

The time will come, after missions have disappeared in what we 
now call mission lands, when some new amalgam will occur, when 
the exotic will combine with the indigenous in ways we cannot fore- 
see. Perhaps here and there we can already glimpse such a time— 
but only dimly, for the sweep of Western civilization into the East 
is still too overwhelming to enable us to envisage the final outcome. 
But until this new integration takes place, the flow of culture from 
West to East will continue. In fact, the signs of the times point to a 
world-culture characterized by the machines, specialization, inter- 
dependence, organization and ideals of the West. In this mingling 
of cultures missionary influences are most conspicuous of those 
which seek to place spiritual values first. ‘Che tides of Western cul- 
ture overflowing the world cannot be stopped. The elements of our 
life, whether good or bad, which yield pecuniary profit will spread. 
The higher, intangible values of our civilization will lag behind 
unless missionaries continue their task. 

Any consideration of missions raises questions concerning the na- 
ture of values, of ethics, of religion, of individual, group and ethnic 
relations. The standpoint of this article is frankly pragmatic or, 
should I say, utilitarian and eclectic. Slogans, systems, catchwords, 
rationalizations have too often been substituted for the more labori- 
ous processes of straightforward attack on individual problems. 
There is no universal answer to missionary or religious questions. I 
have made no attempt to name or deal with such problems here. 


Ming) Serer 


INITIATION 
By BURNHAM EATON 


HAVE intruded in a world not mine, 
And silently, with wondering eyes, I seek, 
Hidden in my retreat of bush and vine, 
To understand its primitive design, 
To hear it speak. 


The bubble of the whispering cascade, 
A distant veery’s call, the sudden rush 

Of startled, tiny wings, a swishing blade 

Stirred by some furtive force—these sounds have made 
The poignant hush. 


I feel astill, elusive streak of gold 
Flash into nothingness and merge among 
The shining things my eager eyes behold.... 
A finch? A burnished leaf? A sparkle bold 
The ripples flung? 


Oh, stifled fancies, break your stiff cocoon 
And gently raise and lower wings now furled, 
Then lift me in a strange, free rigadoon. 
Ride sunbeams, dance in gossamer! And soon— 
This zs my world! 
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CHURCH UNION FROM THE GROUND UP 
By H. PAUL DOUGLASS 


N this year of our Lord organized religion in the United States 
finds itself parcelled out into fifty major denominations. These 
include ninety-seven per cent of all adult church members. On 

its fringes stand about 160 numerically insignificant bodies account- 
ing for the remaining three per cent. Of course the several denom- 
inations profess more or less divergent beliefs and practices and 
between some of them exist apparently serious differences of reli- 
gious “principle.” But in no realistic sense do these things explain 
the actual and objective religious disunion of the nation. 

For, from any objective standpoint, the great majority of the 
Protestant churches are very similar. They are essentially alike in 
religious viewpoint and method. They make largely identical im- 
pressions upon the community. They are used interchangeably as 
convenience dictates by millions of Americans. Extensive tests 
prove that little sense of “religious distance” separates most of the 
major denominations. ‘Their adherents share with one another the 
habitual acts and relationships of religious fellowship without in- 
ner difficulty or protest. The churches are so nearly alike that 
they might unite, but, since their division has ceased to spell bitter- 
ness or mutual animosity, why should they? 

Disunion, on the contrary, as experienced by sixty million lay 
Christians, refers primarily to a set of conflicts between the diverg- 
ent practical and parochial interests of local churches which the 
denominations have planted in the hundreds of thousands of small 
American communities. The churches have to struggle against one 
another for the possession of certain essentials which exist locally 
only in limited quantities, such as adherents, time and energy, com- 
petent leadership, financial support. Conflict is as inevitable as it 
is in the case of over-populated countries. For, with due allowance 


for exceptional communities, the nation is vastly over-churched. 
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It is only at this point of its disastrous consequences in local com- 
munities that the shoe of division pinches the average man. If he 
feels any vehement ethical revulsion against the divisions of the 
church at large it is because the inevitable competitions of local 
churches entrap him into conduct contrary to his Christian im- 
pulses. This may gall him. But, true to the characteristic reaction 
of his nation and kind, even then he will take little thought for the 
general problem of union or disunion but will rather seek piece- 
meal remedies, perhaps to the extent of uniting two or more local 
churches. 

The total number of cases in the United States in which this par- 
ticular remedy has been applied, is not impressive. The movement 
for local church union has risen to no flood proportions, nor is it 
apparently rising rapidly. Local unions have nevertheless occurred 
often enough to compel the denominational order of religion to 
pay attention to and define its attitude toward them. In this sense, 
within recent years, the movement has arrived. Its essential dis- 
tinction is that it is union from the bottom up, achieved locally, with- 
out waiting for its accomplishment upon the partial or general 
uniting of denominations at the top. The following pages are an 
attempt to describe the present status of the movement, to indicate 
the tendencies which lie behind and within it, and to make some 
evaluation of its significance. 


I 


The consequences of disunion in the over-churching of America, 
though abundantly present in cities as well, are most flagrantly evi- 
dent in rural communities. Here the competitive struggle for exist- 
ence, aggravated by recent social changes, has laid fatal hands upon 
thousands of the churches of farm and village people. Disunion 
thus goes to the root of the church’s very being in a sense far more 
realistic than that debated by theologians. But even more serious is 
the extent to which over-churching affects the church’s well-being. 
The worst of it is that it so largely destroys the quality of the 
church’s ministry. Over-churching means that millions of Chris- 
tians are poorly served by their religious institutions. The Word 
is not well preached to them, nor is Christian culture truly repre- 
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sented, nor the inner life effectively mediated. Do the facts sustain 
in detail so deliberately sweeping a generalization? These are the 
facts: 

The latest Federal Census of Religious Bodies counted some 
168,000 rural churches with an average adult membership of 
ninety-eight each. Even including large towns and small cities the 
average membership rose only to 127. Subdivision of adherents 
into minute local units is thus the rule outside of the greater cities. 
Rural America has to carry proportionately nearly four times as 
many churches as the American city does and they average only 
one-fourth as large. 

In order to discover typical conditions in small communities, an 
intensive survey of 140 well-distributed rural villages was made in 
1930-32 for the Hoover Commission on Recent Social Trends. 
Villages were defined as communities of from 250 to 2500 popula- 
tion. There are approximately 19,000 such places. If the sampling 
is adequately representative, American villages maintain nearly 
three churches per thousand population. Villages with under 1000 
people have nearly four churches per thousand. The smaller places 
are nearly twice as seriously over-churched as the larger ones. 

If all rural villages are considered together, the sample shows 
that a large fourth are supporting four or more churches per thou- 
sand population, another large fourth from three to four, a large 
third from two to three, leaving only thirteen per cent, which are 
somewhat normally churched according to the long-established 
standard of one church per thousand rural population, as advocated 
by the interdenominational Home Missions Council. In brief, 
over-churching is not an exaggerated rumor; it isa general fact and 
itis generally found in an extreme form. 

On the basis of the gross ratio of churches to population, urban 
over-churching, as already discovered, is far less acute than rural. 
At three points, however, competent studies prove enough urbar 
over-churching and to spare. First, on the fringes of cities: here 
churches are multiplied in numbers beyond any scientific estimate 
of the probable growth of population. Again, at the centers of citie: 
and in racial colonies, numerous missions to foreign-born exist 
founded on a fallacious notion as to the rate at which non-Protest 
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ants could be converted, and with infinitesimal memberships well 
below the rural average. Finally, many churches located off the 
habitual paths of urban going and coming, though surrounded by 
ample populations to sustain them, are quite as lacking in available 
constituents as determined by the well-established movement-habits 
of city people, as are the four churches to the thousand in the rural 
village. 

Furthermore, the situation as regards over-churching, whether 
urban or rural, has been aggravated in recent decades by large-scale 
changes. These have radically reorganized the nation’s social pat- 
tern. Over-churching is aggravated by the recent slowing up of 
urban growth, as it was earlier by the widespread decline of rural 
population. Each in turn has made bad matters worse. Cities have 
not realized the expectation of “normal” growth based on the trends 
of the past. The recent return to the farm has overcome much of 
the rural loss; only the returning millions are not going back to the 
identical places they left nor to a status equal to their former one. 
There is more transience among them; more tenants, fewer own- 
ers. Populations starved back upon the land do not mean support 
for churches, which were already too numerous before they went 
+ away. 

Over-churching is even more aggravated by the breaking down 
of rural neighborhoods and the reorientation of rural society with 
respect to larger centers. In connection with this shifting both of 
population and of habits, new churches had to be started before it 
was full time to abandon old ones. Competition at the developing 
centers increased rather than diminished. Few churches found 
themselves at the right place at the right time. A denominational 
executive is quoted as saying whimsically that if every church of 
his communion could be lifted out and replaced strategically not 
one would go where it is now. Most of all, the shifting about of 
churches and people often weakened the total hold of religion on 
the community. Adjustment was both untimely and incomplete. 
Many sheep were lost between folds. 

Under the stress of such changes the superfluous churches fared 
even worse than they would have done if the situation had stood 
still. They died at the rate of a thousand per year and they proved 
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doubly inadequate in service. For after all, the evil of over-church- 
ing is that it inevitably means, on the average, poor churching. Te 
be sure, the fact that over two-thirds of the rural churches and 
thirty per cent of the urban ones have less than 100 members means 
that many of them cannot survive. But it means even more fatefully 
that the majority are unequal to the proper performance of their 
functions. One half of the white Protestant churches do not have a 
full-time minister of any sort and not one-sixth have a fully trained 
minister. At the average per capita rate of financial support only 
about one-tenth of white Protestant churches are able to support a 
fully-trained minister at the rate of salary which the average of 
such ministers actually gets. 

If the problem of the adequate churching of America were arbi- 
trarily to redistribute church membership into local units finan- 
cially able to support a well-trained ministry, the result would be 
churches of 350 members each. This would mean the eliminatior 
of about 100,000 of the present churches. Of course no such arbi- 
trary redistribution is possible. It is nevertheless instructive to con- 
sider that if the proper churching of America were merely adjust- 
ing a number of efficient units to a homogenous population, from 4 
quarter to a half of the present churches would be enough. 

Now the slow grinding of the mills of circumstance and the 
weight of social and economic pressure have begun to tell slightly 
on the side of fewer and better churches. Over the past three dec 
ades, churches have been multiplying at a decreasing rate relative 
to gains in population. The average church has a few more mem 
bers. ‘he average number of village churches per thousand popu 
lation had dropped from 3.3 to 2.8 between 1924 and 1930. The 
proportion of villages with less than two churches had gained by 
one-fourth while those with more than two had relatively de 
creased. And the smaller ratio of churches to population was ac 
companied not only by larger average memberships, but by large! 
support and greater per capita contributions. A death rate of ; 
thousand churches per year should have produced a much mor 
Pronounced trend. But in the 140 sample villages, two nev 
churches were born for every three that died. Consequently prog 
ress through selective mortality, though sure, is slow. 
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Morever, while the proportion of villages with more than two 
churches per thousand people decreased, the proportion with more 
than four increased between 1924 and 1930; as did the number of 
churches receiving home missionary aid and the average amount of 
that aid. Substantially half of the villages reported at least one aided 
church, and where there were more than three churches per thou- 
sand people, the dependent fraction was definitely larger. The av- 
erage grant too was necessarily larger because the competition was 
keener, especially in the growing villages, to which country people 
increasingly are coming to church. 

Such progress then, as there is, is found only in spots, and the total 
results are definitely disappointing. The verdict coincides with the 
conclusion of the National Conference on the Rural Church, held 
in January, 1936. Reviewing two decades of specialized modern ef- 
fort on its behalf, the conference found that the status of the rural 
church had changed little in that time, “if anything for the worse,” 
and that “the direction of change has somewhat increased the diffi- 
culties of the rural church.” It is not necessary to be violent in char- 
acterizing a situation which is manifestly vicious and which, in 
spite of all remedial effort, is growing no better. It speaks for itself. 


IT 


Only very rarely have American communities taken the bit in the 
teeth and proceeded deliberately to adjust their religious institu- 
tions to their needs. Only occasionally have ecclesiastical authori- 
ties brought about the union of local churches either for the greater 
glory of God or to avoid having dead institutions on their hands. 
The most extensive listing of actual cases of local church unions is 
able to enumerate only about 2000. Such an enumeration puts 
bluntly the first point in any verdict with respect to local church 
union; namely, that it is as yet a very occasional remedy for a very 
general evil. It is in place, however, to note certain large charac- 
teristics of the movement and to give some general account of its 
status within the American system of organized religion. 

First, the adjustment of the local religious situation is possible in 
a variety of ways. It may be secured (1) by the union of the reli- 
gious people of a community into a single non-denominational 
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church; or (2) by the federation of two or more denominational 
churches so that, without losing their separate identities, they func- 
tion as one with a common organization, ministry and services; or 
(3) by the broadening of the temper and conditions of membership 
of a denominational church so that it consciously functions, and is 
formally recognized by other denominations as functioning, in be- 
half of the constituencies of all of them within a community. 

The non-denominational church breaks with the prevailing ec- 
clesiastical system of the nation and substitutes a purely independ- 
ent local association. The federal and denominational community 
churches constitute variants within the prevailing system, and are 
naturally preferred by ecclesiastical officials. 

Within these somewhat fluctuating boundaries of the movement, 
certain additional characteristics stand out. For example, four- 
fifths of the union or community churches are rural. ‘The majority 
are found in places of less than 1000 people. This is natural in view 
of the more acute over-churching of communities of this size. 
Moreover, the denominations have less to lose through unions of 
diminutive and unprofitable churches in such places. Consequently 
they are less resisted by denominational sentiment and pride. A 
considerable and probably increasing number of suburban 
churches, also, have emancipated themselves from denominational 
ties. Finally, a few great non-denominational churches have de- 
veloped as landmarks at the centers of the major cities. 

It has to be confessed that these union churches have rarely suc- 
ceeded in getting an entire community for themselves. Usually they 
only manage to affiliate two of the three or more churches of the 
typical village, the others remaining competitively in the same lo- 
cation. In larger places the “united” church may be but one of a 
dozen. Again, the majority of existing local unions are traceable 
to highly exceptional types of situation. Their existence is ex- 
plained by particular limitations and social pressures. They often 
represent temporary unions of diverse religious groups not intended 
to remain permanently one; under such circumstances a union 
church is sometimes stranded because the expected growth of popu- 
lation fails to materialize. Such unions are of accident rather thar 
design. Others are found in communities where population fluctu- 
ates seasonally, as in summer resorts. A number appear in “com- 
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pany” towns or adjacent to public institutions, where the virtual 
control of the community by non-religious forces encourages or 
even compels organized religion to take on a non-sectarian form. 
A few local unions have anticipated larger denominational unions, 
Say as between the two major branches of Methodism. A very few 
represent the deliberate co-operation of denominations in efforts to 
create model communities free from sectarian duplication and ri- 
valry. 

In the large, then, local church unions do not deliberately chal- 
lenge the principle of denominationalism. They reflect rather the 
special case in which the maintenance of denominational identity 
is less possible or important than normally. Nor does the move- 
ment for local union constitute a unique force moving in a single 
direction. Analysis discovers that the community churches corre- 
spond to no general religious type, no particular doctrinal or cul- 
tural tendency. hey are a heterogeneous group. One is theologi- 
cally liberal, another reactionary. In functioning, few make the 
community viewpoint controlling, or put unusual stress on com- 
munity activities. With most the religious message is essentially 
traditional, with the conventional applications. In short the move- 
ment, though marked by the form of local union, conspicuously 
lacks the fact of internal unity. In its subsequent efforts to find 
itself, normative influences have been derived chiefly from two 
sources: the organization of employed Community Church Work- 
ers and the national Home Missions Council, a co-operative agency 
of the denominational church extension boards. 

Each of these groups has rationalized and defined the move- 
ment as something more definite and precise than it really is, and 
both have tried to find a unifying philosophy for it. Thus from 
within, certain leaders of the community church movement have 
sought to rally the movement around the “principle that the church 
is the community in spiritual action, functioning for spiritual ends. 
... The community church concept is that of helping the whole 
community to function coherently for the highest ethical and spir- 
itual good... . One can no longer think of the church as one organi- 
zation among several or many competing for the time of the people. 
The church is the community functioning religiously.” 

Without confessing any shift from the traditional position, the 
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official interdenominational agencies also emphasize “the impor- 
tance of a unified religious impact upon the life of the community 
without divisive and competitive elements,” and go on to urge the 
churches to concern themselves with concrete aspects of rural wel- 
fare, such as standards of living, roads and radios, health, schools, 
tenantry, farming as a business, and government assistance to agri- 
culture. 

Now, it must be repeated, one who samples actual united or com- 
munity churches will find in the large no such generally character- 
izing devotion to the community viewpoint as above defined, nor 
any striking contribution on their part to specific programs of com- 
munity well-being. Yet the rationalizations of the leaders are grad- 
ually having effect and this incipient philosophy of communal re- 
ligion is winning some shadowy claim to represent the distinctive 
outlook of the movement. 

The current official attitudes toward local church union held by 
the denominational agencies responsible for church extension have 
recently been summarized in the findings of the National Confer- 
ence on the Rural Church which met in Washington, D. C., Janu- 
ary, 1936. These set forth “the importance of looking at the reli- 
gious problem of a social area as a whole in order to get the proper 
interrelation and co-operation of the various groups and interests.” 
The Findings continue: 

For those many communities which still have more churches than are needed or 
can be adequately maintained, we insist upon the responsibility of the ecclesiastical 
and missionary organizations, in co-operation with the communities concerned, to take 
steps to adjust the number of separate organizations to the reasonable needs. We 
have no thesis as to any infallible way of working out this problem. The principle 
of self-determination in religion runs deep in American life. . . . But we do not 
want this legitimate aspiration to be self-defeating in that it so divides our religious 
eons 2 make an effective program of work impossible of achievement. . . . 

instances over-churching has been relieved through the withdrawal o! 


certain local units, in other instances by federating local churches or uniting them 
in an interdenominational parish, and in still others by the merging of churches ir 


some form of community church. 
In view of these official attitudes the way appears wide open fot 
a much larger degree of local union than in the past. Certain ob: 


vious forces are hindering this enlargement, others are helping i 
on. 
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The general effect of the recent depression has been strongly ad- 
verse to local church union. Competent opinion agrees with limited 
field studies in concluding that the movement has experienced a set- 
back. The Brunner and Kolb re-survey of 2245 churches in 140 
villages found only two new cases of church union between 1924 
and 1930. Poverty has not thrown the divided religious forces of 
America into each other’s arms. It has rather accentuated the com- 
petitive over-supply of ministers and compelled multitudes of 
them to accept beggarly salaries from superfluous churches which 
would otherwise have died. Denominational officials have felt ob- 
ligated to maintain every possible church which might furnish a 
roof for the head and a few farm products for the support of an 
otherwise dependent preacher. Both the National Conference on 
the Rural Church and Benson Y. Landis’ formal review of organ- 
ized religion between 1930 and 1934 concur in the judgment that 
all co-operative church movements “have marked time or else de- 
clined during the period of the depression.” 

On the other hand, the past two years have witnessed the begin- 
nings of the most significant and far-reaching official attack in 
American history on the problem of over-churching. With a view to 
locating and adjusting all cases of competition, the national home 
mission boards of six denominations—Baptist (Northern Conven- 
tion), Congregational-Christian, Disciples of Christ, Methodist 
Episcopal, Presbyterian U.S.A., and Reformed U. S.—are well 
along with a study, case by case, of all rural communities in which 
any two of them are aiding churches by grants from missionary 
funds. Twenty other denominational boards are members of the 
Home Missions Council, but these six spend seventy per cent of all 
national mission funds so that their action is that of a financial as 
well as numerical majority. The preliminary comparison of lists 
disclosed 1200 points of apparent competition involving the com- 
bined expenditure of about three-quarters of a million dollars. Aid 
has already been withdrawn from about fifteen per cent of the com- 
munities listed. Two-thirds of the total remain under active con- 
sideration; and further aid, in half of these cases, has been limited 


to a specified time pending further report. 
Lest even so significant an effort be overestimated, attention 
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should be called to some of its limitations: (1) The number of com- 
petitive communities listed for adjustment by these six denomina- 
tions is a very small fraction of the total. (2) Direct agreements to 
make adjustments cover only communities whose churches receive 
aid from national boards. Many others are aided by smaller units 
of the same denominations, but the subordinate bodies have not 
bound themselves to make adjustments corresponding to the facts 
and it is not certain how far they will doso. (3) The present process 
of study and adjustment is limited to rural communities. However, 
plans are under way to extend it to places of the next larger popula- 
tion class. (4) The worst competition is that between sub-standard 
self-supporting churches which are not amenable to financial con- 
trol either from the national or the district agencies of their de- 
nomination. (5) Some large denominations still stand outside, not 
only of this procedure, but also of all lesser co-operative undertak- 
ings and practices. 

While the present effort of the six denominations is extensive and 
significant, so that it ought to improve the total situation appreci- 
ably, it is not really commensurate with the vastness of the over- 
churching which it is endeavoring to remedy. 


igus 


The unifying of the church, then, is proceeding from the bottom 
up as well as from the top down. In view, however, of the immense 
pressure of social and economic forces in its behalf, coupled with 
the permissive attitude of many denominations and the active in- 
terest of a considerable group of leaders, the movement for local 
union has gone forward with a strange hesitancy. So well backed a 
movement ought to have made greater speed and gone further. 

Recall the alternative, namely, the progressive disintegration 
and ultimate extinction of thousands of local churches until the na- 
tion reaches the point of a somewhat reasonable equilibrium be- 
tween its units of religious organization and the distribution, eco- 
nomic capacity and conscious demands of its people. It has been 
flung as a reproach to local church union that churches are fre- 
quently united only when one or more of them are about to die. 
The graver fact is that in the cases of the majority of dying 
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churches no effort was made to unite them. Extinction was pre- 
ferred to union! This seems doubly strange in view of generally fa- 
vorable theoretical attitudes toward local church union entertained 
by the masses of church members. 

One hundred and eight sociologists, laymen, young people and 
denominational officials contributed to one of the major reports of 
the National Conference on the Rural Church. Their preponderant 
opinion strongly asserted the inherent and “inalienable” preroga- 
tive of local communities to decide how their religious life shall be 
organized. No church, it was declared, can properly “respond to 
its community setting if its policies are determined outside of the 
community. ... It is imperative that communities shall themselves 
have the right to determine how many and what kinds of churches 
they shall support. If such a right is not accorded they will take it 
anyway.” 

This evidence agrees essentially with the writer’s earlier canvass 
of the attitudes of more than 12,000 Protestants presumed to repre- 
sent rank-and-file opinion in many denominations. This sampling 
of the religious public, though preferring to work out their local 
remedies with the blessing of the higher-ups if possible, vigorously 
asserted community rights and initiative against “denominational 
and official selfishness.”’ Thus, while progress has been distressingly 
slow, the path of local church union is increasingly open. Here is 
a promising possibility congruous with popular religious attitudes, 
with enough denominational approval and guidance to smooth the 
way even though the pace set under these auspices is deliberate. Lo- 
cal groups of Christians who feel akin, think alike, who find their 
separation damaging and their churches dragging or dying, are 
furnished with an ampler warrant for getting together than ever 
before. While, therefore, it is impossible to maintain the glowing 
optimism with which some formerly looked for a smashing victory 
of the community church as against denominationalism, the move- 
ment has gained enough headway to compel a certain expectancy, 
and to force recognition as among the forces making for the larger 
unity of the church. 

To the writer two general conclusions seem highly probable. 
First, there are likely to be a great many more local church unions 
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in the future than there have been in the past; second, their effect 
will be partial and abortive if they do not tie more definitely than 
they have in the past with the larger movement for union of the 
churches generally. 

As to the potential magnitude of the movement, ten or twenty 
thousand unions of local Protestant churches within the next five 
or ten years are by no means inconceivable. There is ample room 
for this number within denominations which are already assimi- 
lated to an essentially common religious type. A very modest de- 
velopment of a planned religious economy, as undertaken by the 
six denominations previously cited, reinforcing the “laymen’s kick- 
back” against external ecclesiastical authority, would soon reach 
these proportions while still staying safely within the strongly in- 
dicated social trend. If there are not these mergers, there will be 
almost as many fatalities! Such a campaign generally undertaken 
by the Protestant churches would mean a rebirth for home mis- 
sions. It would reverse the hundred years process of competitive 
denominational church extension in the United States. 

As a project, vast in scope and statesmanship, for the national re- 
churching of America, local union on a wholesale scale would de- 
serve and might easily develop as powerful a “missionary” appeal 
as the nation’s first churching did. It would solve many of the 
church’s financial problems, provide support for a properly trained 
rural ministry, and make adequate local religious programs pos- 
sible. The hope for any of these things is sheer mirage until there 
is a radical reduction in the number of churches relative to popula- 
tion. Best of all, the project would relieve the intolerable contradic- 
tion by which brethren in Christ have had to indulge in vicious and 
cut-throat competition to save their ecclesiastical skins. It would 
mean a new day for religion in America. 

But for the movement for local unions to acquire any such pro- 
portions it must find strength and sanction in the larger union move- 
ment. The local churches must be relieved of inhibitions and re- 
ceive positive emotional and ethical encouragement from general 
convictions as to the inherent nature and ideal order of the church. 
Three quite obvious reasons can be given for the slow progress of 
local union hitherto. All require for their removal a movement 
from the top down reinforcing that from the bottom up. 
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First, the masses of the church are loyal to the denominational 
tradition. Outmoded its version may be, yet its spell is unbroken. 
In spite, then, of the disaster which superfluous and competitive 
churching visits upon small communities, the rank and file of the 
membership feel a sort of moral obligation to carry on in the old 
grooves. ‘They need telling from authoritative higher-up sources 
that the denominations—most of them—no longer pretend to pos- 
sess exclusive revelations of truth, nor that they alone follow the 
sole divinely ordained way of church organization, nor that they 
are strikingly superior to others in piety and grace. Such denials 
may be made by implication, but rarely openly. Not often are they 
positively stated—as extensive surveys of denominational periodi- 
cals prove—and then not in the mood of confession and with such 
pointing of the application that local churches feel free to combine. 
Until the church makes more of an evangel of unity, unity on local 
levels and under local initiative will be slow, despite economic pres- 
sure. 

Second, the rank and file of the churches are too dependent to 
act individually. This is inherent in their diminutive size, instabil- 
ity and deficiency in leadership. While not financially dependent 
at any given time, the majority is so near to the ecclesiastical bread- 
line that they must keep in mind where to find a meal ticket in an 
emergency. Ministers’ jobs, ministers’ recognition, pay, promotion, 
pensions, all are closely tied up with denominational regularity. 
The federated or denominational types of unified churches, to be 
sure, have found some success in keeping denominational ties un- 
broken while serving community ends. But, to most, these still seem 
temporary and anomalous devices. ‘They do not fit comfortably one 
born to the denominational habit. Without a straight denomina- 
tional connection he feels half-orphaned. Federation has the addi- 
tional disadvantage of bringing a mother-in-law into the home, in 
the shape of a second ecclesiastical authority with which the local 
church must deal. All told, a more definite place and more hon- 
orable status must be accorded to the adventure of local union be- 
fore it can reach its normal proportions. 

Thirdly, not all local saints are innocent and fraternal people 
who would instantly behave as Christians locally if only they were 
permitted to do so by their ecclesiastical superiors. Some, unhap- 
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pily, are clannish and cantankerous folk who are merely expressing 
through their churches existing divisions and animosities. There 
are churches which reflect the isolation of economic classes from 
one another, churches which have served to fix caste distinctions 
even churches which have caused community dissension and strife 
It will take a combination of idealistic control from without and < 
recovery of a better spirit from within to handle these cases. 

Taken all together these limitations upon local union are no 
likely to be broken up by the violent, spasmodic self-emancipatior 
of communities here and there. The larger religious movement 0: 
the nation must regularize and nationalize the fragmentary im 
pulses. It must release the inhibitions, point the effective ways, fur 
nish the techniques as well as proclaim the glowing vision and evan. 
gelize away all the religious pretenses dividing neighbor folk inte 
contending groups, which often could not achieve an inwardly 
united church even if their churches became corporately one. 

By the time all this is done a dozen or more of representative 
American denominations might as well have united at the top 
What with their ever-increasing co-operation in many lines, it woul 
require no greater revolution and in the end be little more difficult 
For the denominations to go about all America painstakingly un 
doing the evils of over-churching and adjusting religious organiza 
tion to the objective needs of communities case by case, will imph 
joint plans and studies, joint administrative processes, co-operatiot 
of personnel, profound unity of thought and purpose and a soli 
darity of discipline on the part of constituencies. In a hundred way 
the will to be one will have to be exercised. All this will require : 
network of active relationship which will bind the participants a 
closely as denominational ties do now. 

Why not unite then and have done with it? This challenge ap 
plies particularly to a large group of American denominations sim 
ilar in having deep roots and typically common histories, which ar 
sundered by no basic differences in religious principles, and requir 


only the spark of adequate motivation in order to come together int 
one church body. 


IS THERE A CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT 
RAPPROCHEMENT? 


Dye PELE DITOR: 
HROUGHOUT the Christian church there runs a funda- 


mental cleavage dividing it into two major groups, the 

catholic group and the protestant group.* In the catholic 
group are the Roman Catholic, the Eastern Orthodox and the 
Anglican churches. In the protestant group are some two hun- 
dred denominations which stem ultimately from the German and 
Swiss Reformations. These two groups stand over against each 
other in irreconcilable isolation. The gulf that is fixed between 
them is almost as deep and wide as that which separates Christianity 
itself from any non-Christian religion. How two systems of faith 
so completely diverse, supported by two opposite sets of attitudes, 
could have sprung from our common Christian tradition will al- 
ways be one of church history’s most fascinating themes. But the 
fact is that the catholic group of churches and the protestant group 
have lived side by side for centuries as if they were total strangers, 
two rival types of religion. 


I 


There is disunity and contention among the churches of each 
group. On the catholic side the Roman Catholic church does not 
recognize the ecclesiastical status of the Orthodox or the Anglican 
churches, though both of these grant full recognition to each other 


*It is my belief that much confusion of thought is caused by the failure of most writers 
to make any distinction between the word “Catholic” as used to refer to the Roman 
Catholic church, and the word “catholic” as used to refer to the generic principle of 
catholicism in Christianity. This distinction is indicated in this article by the use of the 
capital “C” in one case and a small “‘c” in the other. Because of the frequent occurrence 
of “catholic” and “protestant” together in this article, the latter word is written with a 
small “p,” contrary to the normal style of this publication. 
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and to Rome. It is the papacy which constitutes the chief theoretical 
barrier to the realization of the catholic ideal among the members 
of the catholic group. But all think of themselves as catholic. (The 
Church of England, together with the Protestant Episcopal church 
in America, is divided on the question whether it is catholic or 
protestant. But even its “protestant” wing, while emphasizing cer- 
tain protestant doctrines, and referring to itself as “evangelical,” 
maintains its affinity with the churchmanship of catholicism.) De- 
spite their disunity among themselves, these three ancient churches 
present a united front over against the entire body of protestantism. 
Their unity lies in their common conception of Christianity as cath- 
olic. 

On the protestant side there is also disunity and contention. It has 
been so from the beginning of the Reformation. Protestantism has 
apparently had a genius for sectarian proliferation. At the outset 
there were strong impulses toward unity, and these impulses have 
persisted down to this day, finding recurrent and sporadic expres- 
sion in attempts to merge two or more denominations, and in more 
comprehensive projects for the re-examination of those barriers of 
faith and order which keep them apart. However, the impulse for 
unity has been too weak, and is yet, apparently, too weak, to compete 
with protestantism’s more elemental drive toward irresponsible sec- 
tarianism. 

But in spite of their ecclesiastical disunity there exists among all 
the sects of protestantism a common conception which spiritually 
unites them and ranges them in an unbroken front over against the 
catholic bodies of Christendom. This conception goes most gen- 
erally by the name of evangelicalism. In the fellowship of com- 
mon protestant efforts, such as the current “Preaching Mission” in 
the United States, in interdenominational organization such as the 
Federal Council of Churches, and in the actual merging of denomi- 
nations, as in the case of the United Church of Canada, the basis of 
approach and of successful consummation is in the common con- 
fession of evangelicalism. Protestant missions operating in Latin 
countries frequently substitute the word “Evangelical” for “Protes- 
tant” in the titles of their schools and churches. 

The term “evangelical” has two meanings, and these must be 
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clearly distinguished. On the one hand, it stands over against the 
unorthodoxy of extreme liberalism and what passes loosely as “Uni- 
tarianism.” On the other hand, it stands over against “catholic.” 
In the meaning first named, it is a theological or creedal term, the 
equivalent of “orthodox.” We are not concerned here with this 
use of the word, but only with that meaning which denotes its an- 
tithesis to catholicism. As against catholicism, evangelicalism stands 
for the competence of the individual soul to have direct, unmediated 
commerce with God, to be the sole judge of his own salvation, and 
to be bound by no constraint in spiritual affairs other than the 
authority of his own conscience. It was upon this foundation that 
the Reformation developed the characteristic ideology of evan- 
gelicalism, justifying thereby its separation from the existing 
church. 

Protestants do not think of themselves as catholic. It is true that 
they preserve and repeat the creed which makes them say that they 
believe in “the holy catholic church,” but this term has no content 
for the protestant mind except as an expression of poetic feeling or 
a statement of historical fact touched with veneration. When 
pressed to give to the words a meaning sufficiently august to justify 
their inclusion in the creed, protestants resort to the device early 
adopted in Reformation strategy, that of defining the catholic 
church as the “church invisible,” that is, the church in idea, which 
of course is an evasion of the question. 

Upon the basis of their common evangelicalism the sectarian de- 
scendants of the Reformation present a united front over against 
catholicism. They agree in conceiving Christianity in terms of an 
individual experience. The logical and actual effect of this con- 
ception has been the establishing of the “inner life” as the strategic 
locus of God’s dealings with man, and the rejection of the catholic 
idea that the locus of the divine transaction is the living church. 
In catholicism, the church is primary; in protestantism, the indi- 
vidual experience is primary. Christianity emerged historically as 
a church, says catholicism; it emerged as a personal experience, says 
protestantism. There exists in this antithesis more than can be 
dismissed by analogy with the question whether egg was first, or 
hen. At any rate, the contending emphases upon protestant sub- 
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jectivism on one hand and catholic objectivism on the other, have 
had historical consequences of great moment. 


II 


During the four centuries since the great rupture occurred in 
Western Christianity, these two main streams of Christian life and 
tradition—the evangelical and the catholic—have flowed in sepa- 
rate channels in almost entire ignorance and in virtual disregard of 
each other. It was as if an impassable range of mountains rose be- 
tween them. There was not alone the institutional schism in the 
Western church, but that kind of alienation which goes with sepa- 
rate ideologies. Protestant and catholic have each spoken in a 
tongue unknown to the other. They have hardly been able to talk 
together—not merely because the spirit was stubborn but because 
the forms of thought were antipodal. The difficulty has been almost 
if not quite as great as that which Christianity experiences when it 
tries to converse, let us say, with Buddhism. 

Are there today any signs of rapprochement? The question arises 
quite naturally in face of the confusion in which the whole 
world of culture now finds itself. ‘The institutions and philosophies 
of Western civilization are being shaken and turned bottom side up 
by the titanic forces which have taken hold of the world. The pat- 
tern of our cultural landscape is changing like the formations in a 
kaleidoscope. Philosophies hitherto mutually hostile are being 
thrown into juxtaposition and discovering affinities with each other. 
Other philosophies, long friendly, are torn asunder. It is safe to 
prophecy that things will not settle back into the old order or pat- 
tern again. It is a time of profound ethical and intellectual recon- 
struction and revaluation. Do we dare expect that the long-stand- 
ing opposition between protestant and catholic may be broken down 
by the tremors of the present cataclysm? It puts a strain on our 
credulity to believe that anything like a rapprochement is possible, 
but when we consider what deep-going social cataclysms do to cul- 
tures, including their religions and philosophies, the suggestion is 
not merely capricious. In a time like this, it may be the part of wis- 
dom to expect the unexpected. 


It is the thesis of this paper that present world conditions are pre- 


Vir 
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senting the problem of civilization to the Christian church in such 
a form that for the first time since the Reformation both protestants 
and catholics can at least see it alike. This is a modest claim. It is 
stated with full consciousness of the vast body of apparently irrecon- 
cilable differences which exist; but even so modest a claim is impor- 
tant if it can be substantiated. To say that protestants and catholics 
can now see the problem alike will seem hardly to warrant the use 
of an optimistic word like “rapprochement” to describe what is tak- 
ing place. After all, it will be said, rapprochement means coming 
together, moving toward an agreement, establishing cordial rela- 
tions, if not actual organic unity. There are no appreciable signs of 
organic movement toward protestantism by catholicism or toward 
catholicism by protestantism. 

But what could be more important than the discovery of a com- 
mon point of view which enables them to see the problem alike? 
It at least makes it possible to talk together. ‘There will be differ- 
ences, radical and possibly irreconcilable, but there now exists a 
basis for talk, and while there is talk there is hope! 


III 


The most portentous change that has come over the spirit of 
Western civilization in our time is the collapse of its morale. This 
is far more serious than any of the changes that are taking place in 
the form and structure of our world society. The emergence of dic- 
tatorships, of nationalism, of racialism, of primitivism, of intensi- 
fied militarism, of economic and cultural isolationism, and all the 
other structural expressions of the process of dismemberment now 
going on, are only partially the result of the collapse of our eco- 

“nomic system. They are basically the effect of broken morale. ‘The 
spiritual integrity of civilization has been undermined. Its ethi- 
cal imagination has shrunk. The pillars which sustained its 
pride and its ineluctable hope are tottering. Its faith in science, in 
democracy, in invention, in education, in intelligence itself, is seep- 
ing away. Its idealism expressed in the conceptions of broad hu- 
manity, of increasing equality, of internationalism, of the brother- 
hood of man, of the federation of the world, of the open door, which 
were gathered up in the all inclusive idea of progress—this enthusi- 
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asm for humanity is shriveling and drying up in the hearts of men. 
The belief that, 


Step by step since time began 
We see the steady gain of man, 


and that this “steady gain” will not only continue but be accelerated 
in the future is now regarded with contempt. There is despair and 
cynicism where aspiration and faith once dwelt. But this is not the 
whole account. Back of the truculence of our neo-tribalism there 1s 
a certain fearful looking for of judgment. In no quarter is there a 
calm confidence that we are entering a better order than the old. 
On the contrary, there is disquiet and distrust everywhere. Uneasy 
lies the head of every dictator. The new order cannot hide its con- 
sciousness of its own transitoriness. It knows it has no deep founda- 
tion; it is a synthetic improvisation, and is sustained by leaders 
whose strategy is to keep their people tingling with the sense of ad- 
venture, but whose deeper consciousness is haunted by the reflection, 
apres mot le déluge. At the heart of every one of our nationalisms 
there is conviction of sin. Western civilization is today crying out, 
What must I do to be saved? 

Christainity has made it its business from the very moment of its 
birth to answer this cry. And the fact that the cry is uttered today 
under conditions of such extensive and penetrating alarm has ar- 
rested the attention of the Christian conscience in an unprecedented 
manner. The church is being compelled to challenge the routine 
answer which it has been making to man’s cry for salvation, and to 
consider whether the plight of the world may not primarily be due 
to the failure of the church to function in civilization in accordance 
with the true character of Christianity. 

Both the catholic and the protestant sections of the church have 
been thus arrested, and both have been thrown back upon them- 
selves to reconsider their respective ideologies and procedures. Or- 
ganized Christianity has never been so conscious of its impotence. 
In addition to the general sense of weakness in the spiritual struggle 
with the demonic powers loosed in the modern world, the catholic 
churches, on their part, are compelled to face enormous losses in 
membership—in Russia, in Turkey, in Spain, in Mexico, and in 
other countries, particularly in Latin America. While there are 
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those in both protestantism and catholicism who blindly continue 
to make only the routine answer to the cry of civilization—the dog- 
matic answer of evangelical subjectivism or the dogmatic answer 
of catholic authoritarianism—there are those on both sides of the 
line who hold that the high task of Christian intelligence is to re- 
examine the problem of religion as it is presented by a civilization 
in collapse. 

On the protestant side there is profound humiliation among those 
who look with fresh eyes upon the contemporary scene. They can- 
not forget that protestantism has been the ally, the inspiration and 
the defender of modern culture, that modern culture, indeed, is es- 
sentially protestant culture. Protestantism was born at the same 
time as capitalism and science and nationalism were born, and 
it has furnished the ethical sanctions for the development of mod- 
ern civilization. What answer can protestantism give to the cry of 
civilization? It has no answer. Throughout its history, it has fled 
civilization and taken up its abode in the inner life, or it has em- 
braced civilization and flattered it by blessing its secular ideals. 
Now it stifles in the discovery that its evangelicalism is irrelevant. 
There are no prophets or wise men emerging from protestantism 
with an evangelical answer to the cry of the age. There is no intel- 
lectual revival in protestantism. There is slump and confusion and 
humiliation. There is also humility. 

On the catholic side, despite the enormous numerical losses which 
both its Orthodox and Roman branches have sustained, the case 
stands otherwise. There is unprecedented intellectual activity. The 
catholic movement in the Church of England (taking it broadly 
enough to include such figures in the right center as the Archbishop 
of York) is the most active intellectual force in Great Britain. Ro- 
man Catholicism is flowering on the Continent and in England 
through intellectuals who address their thought to an analysis and 
interpretation of the state of Western culture and religion. In the 
United States and Canada these catholic intellectuals from abroad 
now enjoy unprejudiced entrée to most of our universities, in one or 
two of which they find native catholic scholars of their own kind 


and rank. re | 
The Russian refugee colony in Paris is distinguished by the in- 
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clusion of a number of philosophers of the Orthodox church whose 
writings in exile have thrown shafts of new light into the hollow 
places of our contemporary culture. This vigorous flowering of 
intellectual activity in three separate communions of catholicism 
can mean nothing less than an organic reaction of the whole catho- 
lic tradition to the state of spiritual exhaustion in which the West 
finds itself. It is not the reaction of individual thinkers, nor of 
schools of thought. It is the instinctive rebound of a long repressed 
intellectual force held in leash until its critics and rivals wore them- 
selves out. It is, as Peter Wust puts it, “the return of catholicism 
from exile.” 


IV 


Unquestionably, the climate of the West is now more hospitable 
to the catholic idea than ever before. The eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries were arrogantly contemptuous of catholicism, whose apol- 
ogetic at that period was perhaps not deserving of full respect. In 
conceiving its apologetic it was never able to rise above the ec- 
clesiastical and authoritarian level. With the wheels of the indus- 
trial revolution whirring in the ears of men, and capitalistic im- 
perialism pushing its enterprise into new lands and opening new 
markets in old lands, the catholic thesis was pale and implausible 
as compared to the liberal doctrines derived from Locke and devel- 
oped under the hands of Bentham, the Mills and Herbert Spencer. 
Protestantism, following the lead of the Reformers at its origin, ac- 
cepted the ethical promptings of the secular order and provided a 
system of comfort and stimulus and reward under the sanctions of 
religion for that mythical being, the economic man. 

Naturally, there could be no intercourse between a catholicism 
unable to forge new and appropriate weapons for its own defense, 
and a protestantism obsessed with the glittering weapons which 
capitalism and nationalism and science had put into its hands. But 
even if catholicism had been articulate, it would not have been 
audible in such a period. A religious philosophy of individual sal- 
vation by direct and unmediated contact with God in the utter soli- 
tariness of the inner life, held the field. It could find no common 
standing ground even for debate with a religious philosophy which 
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found salvation for the individual through incorporation ina living 
social organism which held itself responsible in its own genius for 
the character of civilization. While protestantism was riding high 
upon the current of Western secularity, catholic mentality was just as 
blind as protestant mentality. Catholicism had no great word to 
speak; it uttered no effective warning; it made no comprehensible 
diagnosis of the illness with which Western culture was already 
seized. All it could do was to play safe by following its institutional 
instinct of self-preservation. 

The intellectual revival in catholicism is changing all this. Ca- 
tholicism has found a voice. It is not the ecclesiastics who are speak- 
ing to us, not the prelates, not the hierarchy—for the most part these 
continue inarticulate when it comes to being heard across the catho- 
lic-protestant gulf. It is chiefly catholic lay scholarship which is 
addressing itself to the task of making a diagnosis of the evil state 
of Western society. Philosophers like Nicholas Berdyaev and G. P. 
Fedotoff in Orthodoxy, the late Baron von Higel, Christopher 
Dawson, Jacques Maritain, Peter Wust, Ross J. S. Hoffman and 
Etienne Gilson in Roman Catholicism, the late Bishop Gore, 
Maurice B. Reckitt (who is the center of a group of brilliant Anglo- 
catholic clergy) and T. S. Eliot in the Church of England—these 
writers, laymen all (except Bishop Gore), are selected for mention 
here because I happen to have read their books. But they, with oth- 
ers like them and a sprinkling of clergy, constitute the spearhead of 
an intellectual invasion of the territory of Western culture which 
has hitherto been held by protestant or liberal philosophies almost 
without challenge. And they find the whole territory evacuated! 
There is no defender of Western culture in sight. Nor is there a 
competent apologist for the evangelicalism which has held the field 
ever since Martin Luther set the empty inner life over against the 
living church as the scene of God’s saving contact with the human 


soul. 


IV 


How shall we state in our brief space, the essential diagnosis 
which this new catholicism offers? There are so many angles of 
approach to so complex a phenomenon that it is easy to afirm now 
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one, now another, formula as essential or basic or all-comprehen- 
sive. We may begin, perhaps, by asking what catholicism has to say 
about protestantism after four centuries of separation. We shall 
have no difficulty now in understanding the catholic tongue! How- 
ever wide the gulf remains between protestant and catholic when it 
comes to united action, or when it comes to agreement on a score of 
issues ecclesiastical and philosophical, there is no gulf at all when 
it comes to a diagnosis of the primary affliction of Western civiliza- 
tion. We may differ, but we can talk! What, basically, is the ex- 
planation of the disaster that has overtaken Western culturer 

To this question the catholic replies that protestantism has failed 
to provide Western culture with a religious bond of sufficient 
strength to hold society together. Indeed, by its withdrawal into 
the inner life and its cultivation of the belief that an adequate divine 
transaction there takes place, protestantism has been itself a con- 
tributing factor in the disintegration of Western civilization; and, 
further, by resting religion upon the inner life it has opened the 
way to endless schism in organized Christianity. Thus protestantism 
is both a conceptual error and a practical failure. The great busi- 
ness of religion is to bind mankind together in a community of love. 
To do this the organ of religion must itself be one, and to be one 
it must be catholic. Protestantism cannot be catholic because the 
locus of its supreme religious transaction is the inner life; it is es- 
sentially individualistic or atomistic, which is the opposite of catho- 
lic. Again, it cannot be catholic, because by its very origin in his- 
tory it is sectarian, and by virtue of its evangelicalism it is a peren- 
nial breeder of sects. 

I am not quoting any particular catholic writer. I do not know of 
a writer who states the case as I am stating it. I am trying to inter- 
pret what is in the mind of catholic writers in language that is my 
own, under necessity of the utmost compactness of statement. I am 
making no allowances at all for qualifications or mutual concessions. 
Nor am I introducing my own opinion in the issue; indeed I am 
carefully restraining myself from doing so! I may be permitted, 
however, in the interest of impartiality, to indicate the obvious reply 
which protestantism may make to at least a part of this indictment. 
It is a simple et tuque. So far as the argument from historic success 
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or failure goes, both protestantism and catholicism live in glass 
houses. If protestantism is held responsible—and I, for one, do not 
resent her being held chiefly responsible—for the present debacle, 
catholicism must also be held responsible for her failure four cen-- 
turies ago to provide an effective bond for the unity of mankind. 
The existence of protestantism is the indisputable evidence of this 
failure. Whether the failure was due to the weakness of the catholic 
principle, or to its unworthy administration by the Roman Catholic 
church, does not alter the fact of failure. Thus there exists at least 
this much of a basis, albeit somewhat academic, for a common hu- 
mility. 

It would be a mistake to infer from the sharp strokes with which 
I have stated the catholic indictment that the catholic intellectuals 
approach protestantism to browbeat her with ecclesiastical or theo- 
- logical dogmas. On the contrary, the writers whom I mentioned 
above rarely if ever make a frontal attack on protestantism in such 
sharp terms. Their main attack is upon other structural features of 
modern culture, and chiefly upon the philosophy which has per- 
vaded it. They hold that protestantism not only represents an apos- 
tasy from the true supernatural order which Christianity histori- 
cally disclosed, but that it has become entangled with the false phi- 
losophy of individualism and subjectivism. Until this philosophy is 
abandoned they see no hope for Western culture. 

The abstraction of subjective man from reality had its origin in 
Descartes (1596-1650), the “father of modern philosophy.” He 
bifurcated reality into two substances, the thinking substance and 
the extended substance, and started Western thought on the long 
road of rationalism, leading by divergent paths through Locke and 
the British empiricists, through Kant and the German idealists, 
through positivism and scientific agnosticism, down to the philos- 
ophy of “experience” in which the outer world is a “construct” of 
mental activity. This entire movement of thought has been charac- 
terized by the divorce of man from the objective world. Descartes 
doubted everything out of existence, but could not doubt his own 
doubt. “I think,” he concluded, “therefore I exist.” In this vacuum 
of subjectivity, the modern mind has found its problems ever since. 

In spite of the antireligious phases which Western philosophy 
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presents from time to time, this subjective individualism has been a 
direct ally of protestantism. The Renaissance gave to the individual 
a sense of freedom in his relation to his cultural tradition. The 
Reformation, by its evangelicalism, freed him from all sense of de- 
pendence upon a living social organism for the salvation of his soul, 
that is, from the authority of the church. The “Cartesian reform,” 
as Maritain characterizes it, set the individual free from nature or 
the cosmos, and made nature pendant to the human ego. This “re- 
form” was completed in Rousseau who became the father of mod- 
ern ethical anarchy by his doctrine that the individual is by nature 
good, and is only corrupted by the social conventions and institutions 
of “civilization.” 


Vv 


Catholicism is in revolt against this whole movement—whether 
in the form of empiricism or of absolute idealism. It lays the 
axe at the root of the tree, which is Descartes himself, and would 
destroy the entire growth, root and branch. The political and eco- 
nomic theories of liberalism have been “‘poisoned” by this subjec- 
tivistic individualism. In the separation of man (thinking sub- 
stance) from the outer world (extended or geometrical substance) 
the foundation was laid for a political and economic philosophy 
which ignored man and rested upon an external material order. 
Economic and political systems came to be conceived as mechanical 
systems governed by natural laws of the same sort as the laws which 
govern physics and chemistry. hese mechanisms have values of 
their own—political: to attain success and power for the state; eco- 
nomic: to increase material wealth. The ethics of the operation of 
each system is implicit in the system; whatever will aggrandize the 
state is good, and whatever will increase riches is good. As Maritain 
states it: “Justice, friendship, and every truly human value hence- 
forth become alien to the structure of political and economic life as 
such, and if morality intervenes with its peculiar exigencies, it will 
be to engage in conflict with political and economic reality, with 
political and economic science. A homo economicus will be in- 
vented whose sole function is to accumulate material goods. If you 
attempt to duplicate him with a man subject to the control of moral- 
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ity, a truly human man, the duplication will be ineffective; the eco- 
nomic man, whose appetite is insatiable, will in reality eat up the 
moral duplication and everything else and exert himself to pound, 
like an ogreish machine, the wretched true humanity toiling in the 
basements of history.” 

It is this penetrating exposure of the dominant features of mod- 
ern culture which the catholic intellectuals—Roman, Anglican and 
Greek—are thrusting upon our attention. Their diagnosis of the 
ailment of civilization comes more easily to their mind than to prot- 
estant scholarship because they instinctively take the long look— 
they place protestantism and capitalism and science and philosophy 
and morality and art in a long perspective. They see modernism 
not as a growth of yesterday, but as a phenomenon covering four 
centuries of history. he antitheses of “modernism” and “funda- 
mentalism” or “liberalism” and “‘conservatism,” which distress prot- 
estants and present-day social thinkers, respectively, are trivial and 
negligible. The fundamentalist is himself a modernist, in the cath- 
olic view, because he is a protestant and because his whole mentality 
is the reflection of the subjectivist culture of which he is the uncon- 
scious victim. And the conservative is a liberal, for the same reason. 

Perhaps there is no more comprehensive formulation of the cath- 
olic diagnosis of modern civilization than Mr. Christopher Dawson 
has made. He restates the case against the political and economic 
theories of modernism, but declares that our trouble cannot be ex- 
plained in material terms. “We feel the need,” he says, “for a spir- 
itual order far more acutely than did the prosperous and self-confi- 
dent nineteenth century, but we no longer believe that it will be the 
inevitable result of the political and economic evolution of the 
modern world. For behind all these various disappointments and 
disillusionments there is something still more profound—we have 
lost our faith in humanity, and that faith was the central dogma and 
inspiration of the whole modern development.” Fe quotes an il- 
luminating observation by T. E. Hulme: “The change which Co- 
pernicus is supposed to have brought about is the exact contrary of 
the fact. Before States man was not the center of the universe; 


after Copernicus he was.’ 
We have been living in an anthropocentric world, and we have 
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now lost faith in the Man at the center. This is the reason why, in 
the catholic view, our world is breaking down. This is the catholic 
diagnosis. Philosophy has exhausted itself in humanism. Behavior- 
istic psychology, having progressively lost the soul, the mind, and 
now consciousness, has reached the zero point marked by the com- 
plete disappearance of man, who is survived only by certain of his 
functions. Economics has spent itself in that abstraction named the 
economic man. Politics has developed to the uttermost the old idea 
of man as a political animal. Letters have gone wild in an undisci- 
plined orgy of muckraking and sensationalism. Modern art is the 
glorification of subjectivist caprice. Protestant evangelicalism has 
reached, in revivalism, the stage of sterility and decadence; and its 
theology of inwardness, grown desperate, has culminated in the 
Barthian dialectic where the stress is now placed upon the dualism, 
not between man and the world, but between man and God. Thus 
both man and the world are left actually Godless, and, as Berdyaev 
puts it, the divine image in man is shattered. 

Now, says the catholic, the reason why we have lost faith in man 
is because man does not belong at the center of the universe. Only 
God belongs there. Civilization’s cry for salvation can be answered 
only if we are willing to live in a theocentric universe. This will 
require the building of a new structure of economics, of politics, of 
philosophy, of science, of education, of art, of letters, a structure 
whose forms and shapes are determined, so far and so soon as hu- 
man nature will allow, by a basic philosophy which starts with God 
rather than with man; which presupposes, and continually refers to, 
a spiritual order which is working to realize itself in terrestrial af- 
fairs. 

This idea of the penetration of the whole realm of human culture 
by religion, requires, in the catholic conception, the presence in the 
world of a living organism whose very nature is supernatural. This 
organism, which is the church, stands over against the temporal 
order, presiding over it with “an entirely moral and spiritual ac- 
tivity,” and seeking to invest its forms with the divine grace of 
which the church is the unique bearer. At the same time, it offers 


salvation to all men and women who are truly incorporated into it: 
living body. 
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The catholic attack upon modern culture and the protestantism 
_ which has blessed it with religious sanction, does not stop with nega- 
tive criticism. It brings forward a cultural ideal of its own, sup- 
ported by a philosophy which it offers in place of the “reform phi- 
losophy,” which has preoccupied the Western mind for four cen- 
turies. This cultural ideal is no Utopia existing in imagination only, 
but an actual achievement of history, namely, the order of society 
realized in a high degree in the Middle Ages, before protestantism 
ruptured the unity of Western Christendom. And the philosophy 
which informed that culture found its definitive consummation in 
the work of Thomas Aquinas. In presenting this cultural ideal Ro- 
man Catholic writers naturally take the leading part, though both 
Anglican and Orthodox catholicism are thoroughly congenial with 
it. 

It is something of a shock to a protestant or a Western liberal 
when he first hears the word “medievalist” applied to a writer or 
speaker. His impulse is to resent it on behalf of the person so char- 
acterized, for the term has carried a contemptuous implication in 
the West since the eighteenth century. But his resentment of what 
he supposes is a discourtesy is quickly allayed when he notes that 
the appelation is comfortably accepted. The fact that there exists, 
not in Spain or Austria or Italy, but in France, Germany, England, 
Canada, and the United States a school of thought recognized by 
the universities of these countries as eminently reputable, which 
wears the name of medievalism as a badge of honor, is a revelation 
of the fresh vigor of the catholic principle and of the seriousness of 
the new competitor which confronts protestantism and modernism. 

When writers of this school point to the Middle Ages as an ex- 
pression of the catholic ideal, it must not be imagined that they de- 
sire to blot out the intervening centuries from the book of history 
and adopt bag and baggage the modes of life and thought, the insti- 
tutions, the astrology and alchemy of that pre-scientific era. M. 
Maritain with unconcealed impatience repudiates the notion that 
the neo-Thomists would have mankind adopt “an outworn ideal 
now definitely engulfed in history.” “How often,” he asks, “must I 
repeat that the course of time is irreversible? Christian wisdom 
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does not suggest that we return to the Middle Ages: it would have 
us move further forward. Besides, the civilization of the Middle 
Ages, however magnificent and splendid it may have been, more 
splendid, no doubt, in the refined memories of history than in the 
reality of experience, was very far removed from the full realiza- 
tion of the Christian idea of civilization.” He recognizes the enor- 
mous growth of values in modern civilization and that history has 
moved forward since the Middle Ages. What the medievalist de- 
sires is “to preserve in the modern world and bring back to the order 
of the spirit all the riches of life the modern world contains.” 

It is this “order of the spirit,” characteristic of the faith of the 
Middle Ages, which modern culture has lost, which protestantism 
has been impotent to project or to conserve, which the medievalist 
would bring to life again. The idea involves endless details, of 
course, but these all are grasped in the single concept of catholicity, 
which I interpreted some pages back as the presence in society of a 
supernatural organism, the living church, which seeks by all spir- 
itual and moral means to penetrate the temporal culture with the 
Christian virtues, and offers salvation to individual men and women 
by incorporating them in its living body. 

The Thomistic philosophy is offered as a perfect W eltanschauung 
for a civilization resting upon such an “order of the spirit.” As in- 
terpreted by the neo-Thomists, this philosophy stands over against 
every form of dualism, of absolute idealism, of realism or of em- 
piricism which has appeared since Descartes corrupted the stream 
of Western thought with subjectivism. Neo-Thomism is a trumpet 
call to the modern mind to return to metaphysics. It recognizes and 
accepts the values of science and invention, but it scorns a “scien- 
tific” philosophy. It insists that an empiricism which treats man 
as merely a product of nature or of culture falsifies him. He is 
indeed such a product, and as such he comes properly within the 
range of scientific inquiry. But only up toa certain point. For man 
transcends his culture, and belongs to a realm above the cultural or 
natural process. As such he has a life whose roots are not in the 
soil but in the sky. 

It is this aspect of human nature which modernism has forgotten 
and, forgetting it, has denied the fact of revelation and the relevancy 
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of metaphysics. Neo-Thomism is an attempt, in the language of 
M. Gilson in his new book, “The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy,” 
to interpret that revelation which broke upon history at the point 
where Christianity, flowering out of Judaism, became a world faith, 
and by “‘penetrating the Greek tradition, working within it, drawing 
out of it a certain view of the world, a Weltanschauung,” produced 
a philosophy “specifically Christian.” As man transcends the nat- 
ural or cultural process, so religion also transcends the cultural (or 
natural) process, and our knowledge of religion requires other cate- 
gories than the categories of science, which apply only within a 
temporal order. Thus metaphysics and theology are inescapable. 

Can there be a rapprochement between this catholicism and our 
protestantismr I do not wish to mislead others or to deceive myself. 
The prejudices are very deep on both sides, the real barriers stiff 
and high. But there are movements on the protestant-modernist 
side which have a bearing on the answer. ‘These movements seem to 
me strongly to indicate that both the philosophy and religion of the 
West have already begun to turn away from the individualism and 
subjectivism which have played havoc with the ideal of a Christian 
civilization. Do these movements point toward a possible common 
ground with the catholic intellectuals? This is a subject I should 
like to write upon in the next number of CHRISTENDOM. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
NEW ENGLAND MADE NEW 


Tue FLoweErInG or New ENGLAND, by VAN Wyck Brooks. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
$4.00. 
i IS a great experience to feel smugly that one has an adequate under- 
standing of a period and then to be led to discern that one’s judgment 
of those times has been partial and straitened and confined. Some of us, 
in reading Van Wyck Brooks’s The Flowering of New England will have 
that experience, and will divine that ‘‘our’? New England is after all a 
stranger. For if constantly we miss the implications of our own times, how 
much more callously do we fail to read between the lines of a time now 
gone. 

And how delicately and joyously does Mr. Brooks lead us to this new 
apprehension of old New England. The book is delightful reading, to be 
savored, to be read aloud in order to double its treasure. This new light 
on old faces, old happenings, all duly documented, offers fresh interest, 
page by page. It is that Boston of 1815, painted by Gilbert Stuart, whose 
portraits Mr. Brooks proves to be so revelatory of the real Boston, reso- 
lutely set toward the future, but holding fast to the old, and even in change 
declaiming against “‘the vandal spirit of innovation.” It is the Beacon Hill 
of 1815, on whose ‘‘slopes there had been books when the wolves still 
howled on the summit’’—books chosen in respect for the literature of the 
past, of Greece, of England, but with no belief, then, that the new world, 
save politically and religiously, should ever be independent of the old 
world. The literary, like the social Europe—the literary and social Eng: 
land above all—must ever be the fount. There was no sympathy with the 
new ideas that were dawning in people’s minds, even though many had 
demolished the old ideas. There was hunger for righteousness and thirst 
for truth, but suspicion of all the means suggested for the bringing of 
either. And if one divined a mild literary revolution, as when Buckminste1 
dared to say that there might be a higher poetry than the mere language 
of reason, then Dr. Gardiner spoke for Boston when he exclaimed that 
heaven only knew what this betokened in a world which persisted in mov: 
ing and changing its mind. Religion, in fact, was the only poetry. As fot 
fiction, all of it ‘“‘was a fraud and worse’ and was shunned. Sir Walte1 
Scott and Richardson were the only authors whom one could read without 
loss of self-respect. . 
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All this distrust paralyzed a new native literature, as did the sad sense 
of the vanity of human effort. Yet always the social sense was rising, 
which dreamed a new city, a new world—but built, to be sure, “of less 
gaudy materials than those which vulgarized the book of Revelation.” 

One is seized with no less than nostalgia for what conceivably might 


have been, when one recalls here the social purpose of those who “had 


received a country from their fathers and professed to make it a great 
nation.’ Their way was the way of education. “If their hearts had been 
opened, education would have been found engraved there—as later was 
culture.” And they knew that “the way to greatness was through books, 
not bottles.” The real literary romance of the time and place began only 
when New England “ceased to replenish itself from Europe and began to 
find the fires within.”’ 

It was through the younger generation—again—that the new word 
came. By 1840 it was they whom “‘the shape of the outer world had 
ceased to please.”’ Abuses of trade, slavery, the condition of workers and 
sailors appalled them. It was they who called the ways of trade “unfit for 
a chivalrous man.” And all their young scorn went with young determina- 
tion—in the ancient need to ‘“‘do good,” to “‘be of use.” As the demo- 
cratic movement grew, inevitably religion was modified; faith in equality 
would no longer tolerate the aristocratic doctrine of ‘‘election.”” And now 
throughout the region, the nation inevitably too, ‘“‘there was a widely 
spread presentiment that a great native American literature was about to 
make its appearance.”” New England air filled with expectation. It is 
difficult for us to realize that the Great Stone Face represented a present 
and lively passion for perfection; and that the youth who carried a ban- 
ner with a strange device and cried, “Excelsior,” moved men and women 
to tears, who shared that burning need. 

And now too came Hawthorne, the solitary, with his frequent vow of 
silence, and his doctrine that “if the human heart were purified, then 
would the evil shapes vanish.” Queer blond Thoreau, the outsider; and 
his odd ideas about teaching—for he would not use a ferule! And the 
young Emerson, ‘‘anathema to the Boston pundits,” with Everett “sneer- 
ing at his conceited laborious nonsense,” and all smiling at his scholarship 
and reviling him as pantheist, German mystic, atheist, ‘‘and worse.” 
Again the younger generation heard him gladly. “Can you understand his 
lectures?” a Bostonian was asked, and he replied ‘“‘No, but my daughters 
can.” And Emerson, moving ‘‘adjacent to the One,” held that men would 
‘Jearn to trust themselves, cast off their old clothes, and walk as super- 
men”—which was his doctrine, long before Nietsche. All the figures of 
those days pass down the pages alive and take their places as true builders 
and interpreters of New England—literary, social, religious, prophetic. 
The Websters, the Adamses, Channing, Holmes, Lowell, Bowditch, 
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Dana, Clarke, Alcott, the abolition writers—these step within today, and 
their own day is startlingly identical with our day, in its long process from 
a dawn to a darkness. 

“No doubt,’ Mr. Brooks says, “the New England mind exaggerates 
its own decline and decay. There are times when the visitor to New Eng- 
land feels that it is destined for another growth that will be more vig- 
orous than its first; and the age that followed its “golden day” is richer 
and fuller to the enquiring eye than its own or other historians have sup- 
posed. But that it has passed through a cycle, and some such cycle as 
Spengler pictures, this grows more and more apparent.” 

So the treasure of that time and the later time is unfolded—in a certain 
velvet rhythm which lays upon its reading a double delight of content and 
of flow. And at every page one faces oneself and one’s land: “How have 
we carried on?” No book of the day is such a measuring rod, so delicately 
held, so gently and inexorably applied. 

Though Mr. Brooks has duly sought to obscure himself, his sly wise 
touch deepens the power of his rich material—as when in his early pages 
he finds the Bostonians willing to learn, but only if one recognized how 
much they knew already, and observes that the editors of The Monthly 
Anthology, far from calling a spade a spade, always called a name an 
appellation. 

Whatever this historian touches he transvalues, transfigures, so that 
one reads one’s history in a new medium, that of a light and an energy. 
It is a great thing for the United States that Van Wyck Brooks lives within 
its borders and that he can see what he looks upon, and can translate what 
he sees. 

And his last word must be his truest—as he reads it in Emerson—that 
‘“. .. the instinct of the people was right in the end; and natures with great 
impulses had great resources and could be trusted to return from far. 
And with all things still untried, could one not foresee a social state more 
excellent than history had recorded, one that turned its back upon musket 
worship and lived by the law of love and justice 2” 


ZONA GALE. 


THE MARXIST WORLD-VIEW 
AN Inrropuction To DravecticaL MarTertauism, by Aucust THALHEIMER. Covici 
Friede, $2.00. 
[' IS a pity that this book, originally a series of lectures delivered b 
the distinguished German refugee to an audience of Chinese at th 
Sun Yat-Sen University in Moscow, was not re-edited or even rewritten 
as well as translated, for American readers. The text shows clearly tha 
Thalheimer in his lectures was very properly mindful at all times of th 
special needs and viewpoints of the Chinese students whom he was ad 
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dressing. This is the reason why he includes in his exposition of the 
origins of the dialectical process so elementary a survey of Plato, Aris- 
totle and the trends of Greek philosophical thought. It is similarly the 
reason why he treats in much the same elementary way the work of Hegel 
and Feuerbach, although this of course is a theme which is very definitely 
a part of the story he has to tell. It is particularly the reason why he in- 
terrupts his argument to describe the aspects of materialism in Indian 
speculation, and to describe in two special chapters ‘“‘ancient Chinese 
philosophy.” What was an inevitable and highly valuable contribution to 
the thought of Thalheimer’s oriental students in Moscow is here an in- 
trusion, an interruption and a distraction. The whole composition of the 
book seems disjointed and out of focus. Editorial revision by skilful 
hands, directed to the end of adapting the text of the book as successfully 
to the minds of American readers as Thalheimer himself adapted the text 
of his lectures to Chinese listeners, would have made the volume more use- 
ful and attractive. 

As it is, apart from this perhaps unavoidable fault, Thalheimer’s 
treatise is the simplest, clearest and most illuminating interpretation of 
dialectical materialism that we have seen. It pretends to nothing more 
than its title indicates—an “introduction” to a profound and abstruse 
subject—but in this capacity it does all that any elementary textbook can 
be asked to do. It states the facts accurately; it presents the ideas and 
doctrines lucidly; it gives the historical background and the biographical 
color adequately; it makes what is difficult seem easy, and what is mys- 
terious understandable. Thalheimer reminds us a bit of Huxley in his 
first-class work of exposition. 

In his presentation of ‘the Marxist World-View,” as he calls it, this 
eminent German Marxian is thoroughgoing. He sees the Marxist philos- 
ophy as the one ‘modern world-view” which is true, and all others false. 
Behind this viewpoint, he contends, is an historical experience and an his- 
torical process of thought which validate its claims. While other view- 
points are confused, contradictory, conflicting, dialectical materialism is 
everywhere uniform and consistent. Originating in instinctive reactions 
upon reality, interpreted by great thinkers of different ages and countries, 
at last fused in the fires of a supreme creative genius, this thought has now 
fulfilled itself in a form which is already mastering the mind of mankind. 
To dialectical materialism, says Thalheimer, belongs the future of the 
world’s thought. 

In our time there are two fundamental tendencies still battling for su- 
premacy in the field of “the modern world-view.” Thalheimer sees these 
tendencies as “ in close correspondence with the underlying class division 
which is characteristic of modern capitalistic society.” One tendency, the 
idealistic, belongs to the bourgeois group in our contemporary civiliza- 
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tion; the other tendency, which is that of historical or dialectical material- 
ism, belongs, of course, to the proletarian group. “These two fundamen- 
tal tendencies,” says Thalheimer, ‘‘are as definitive of the world-views as 
the difference between the two classes is definitive of social life and eco- 
nomics.” Yet, in between, he finds a third tendency, ‘‘which stands ap- 
parently between the two,” but is really “‘only a special form of the bour- 
geois outlook.” This is the world-view attitude, or thought, characteristic 
of the petty bourgeoisie, best seen in the pragmatism of English and 
American philosophy in recent years. 

It is the discussion of these two viewpoints, with the third intermediate 
viewpoint, which constitutes the basic pattern of Thalheimer’s book. At 
the opening comes his interpretation of the idealistic world-view, which 
he rightly identifies with religion in all ages. This religion, of course, as 
he sees it, is mere superstition. ‘“The essential characteristic of religion,” 
he says, “is that it is the product of fantasy, of imagination.” It is reli- 
gion’s unique and distinctive feature that it has no basis in reality. Con- 
trasted with religion is science, which is “rooted in knowledge,” as reli- 
gion itself is “rooted in belief.” Religion, of course, has played a neces- 
sary and in certain cases beneficent role in human progress. But with the 
passing of agricultural into industrial life, the coming of the machine and 
the rise of the working class, religion’s task is done. Mankind is emanci- 
pating itself from religion, as the child become a man “‘puts away childish 
things.” Thus, the worker is “loosening the grip of the fantastic ideas of 
religion.” Of course, “there are still workers who are religious.” But 
when capitalist authority has been overthrown, there will then be created 
the conditions “for the complete uprooting of religion.” 

At the close of the book comes the discussion of pragmatism, which is 
too brief to be adequate, least of all profound. Professor Dewey is men- 
tioned—William James and the English pragmatist, Schiller, are com- 
mented upon. Space given to the extraneous themes of Indian and Chinese 
thought might well have been used, in this American version of Thal- 
heimer’s lectures, for a more thoroughgoing presentation of this impor- 
tant school of thought. 

In between this beginning and this end comes the main body and sub: 
stance of the book—the description and interpretation of dialectical ma 
terialism. The naiveté apparent in the author’s discussion of religion, the 
flippancy, if I may call it such, which mars the discussion of pragmatism 
here disappear in the presence of a brilliant mind which has mastered z 
subject to which it is committed in terms of thoroughgoing intellectua 
conviction. One feels at once the master at work in his appointed medium 
Thalheimer shows the ancient origins of materialistic thought, traces it 
development into modern times, and then, with sure authority, describe 
its transformation in the historical and economic researches of Karl Marx 
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There is no space to retell the story as Thalheimer sets it forth in his 
clear, closely analyzed, precisely ordered thought. One can only pay 
tribute to a masterpiece of exposition, and bear testimony to the firm con- 
viction that the Marxian formulation of the dialectical process, whatever 
its errors and limitations, marks a new era of human thought and a new 
beginning of human history. The time has long since passed by when 
anybody can be ignorant of this immense and revolutionary subject. Those 
who have not yet begun their study, may well take this volume as their 
primary textbook. 
Joun Haynes Hoimes. 


PRO TES DAN DS DRALEGY, 


THE SEARCH FOR A New STRATEGY IN PROTESTANTISM, The Fondren Lectures, by IVAN 
Lee Hott. Cokesbury Press, $1.50. 


HE president of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 

ica gives ample evidence in this book of his interest in the develop- 
ment of a united American Christianity, but, more than that, he shows 
himself to be an ecumenically minded churchman. It is significant that the 
chapters were delivered as lectures not only at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity but also in Adelaide, Australia, and that the dedication refers 
to the author as visiting preacher in England and Shanghai. Vivid sketches 
of men and movements in China, Japan, Hawai, England and elsewhere, 
and the reports of personal experiences contribute much to the interest of 
the argument. Beginning with a brief description of some movements in 
contemporary Protestantism, the author goes on to analyze the reasons 
for the church’s loss of prestige in recent years and to examine the prob- 
lem of social gospel preaching. He deals then with efforts to realize 
larger fellowship—such as the League of Nations, communism in Russia, 
race philosophies—and examines the new tendencies in foreign missions. 
In each of the chapters suggestions as to the best methods to be followed 
in the various areas are offered while the final chapter summarizes the 
main points of a new Protestant strategy as ‘‘(1) A new consecration to 
God. (2) An elimination of duplication in the program of cooperating 
organizations, as a step toward Protestant union. (3) A union or a closer 
federation of Protestant churches.’ Not much is said about the first of 
these three points; the author’s interest in strategy seems. primarily to be 
concern for harmonious and united action. Such action calls for a posi- 
tion in the middle of the road, which—as Nathaniel Peffer recently said— 
is an excellent place to be, provided one is upon the right road. 

The question is whether Dr. Holt is upon the right road in his search 
for a new Protestant strategy. He defines the goal as a “reinvestment of 
the Protestant church with power and influence.” If the gospel of Jesus 
is correct in its analysis of the human situation, then a strategy which seeks 
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such ends is profoundly in error since only those who lose their lives find 
them and only princes of the gentiles seek power and influence. Is it 
really of much importance to men in our time, particularly to the preach- 
ers of the gospel, whether the Protestant church survive and flourish? 
The important question seems rather to be how men and nations, not in- 
stitutions, are to be saved from destruction. The point to which objection 
is raised is not emphasized in the book and doubtless the author’s under- 
standing of the gospel is as profound as that of any one, but the matter 
needs to be discussed, for such definitions of the goal are one of the 
sources of Protestant confusion, as they are a fruitful source of ecclesi- 
astical malpractice. 

It is more important to inquire whether the right road to Protestant 
strategy demands unity as the prerequisite of all effective Christian work 
in the world. What does it mean to say that “if Buddhism and Moham- 
medanism and Judaism and Christianity were all united in the campaign 
for peace, they might succeed in doing what statesmen have not done’? 
If there were no disunity there would be unity; the religious expressions 
of human divisiveness are after all as important as any other. If religious, 
or at least Christian unity is the prerequisite of effective action, then the 
Roman Catholic answer to the problem of Christian life seems alone 
tenable and Protestantism with its rejection of unity at any price has been 
mistaken from the beginning. But if the old Protestant idea is correct, 
then conviction is more important than unity and harmony. Protestantism 
has paid a very great price for its principle, the price of a terrible divisive- 
ness; but Roman Catholicism has paid no smaller price for unity, the price 
of compromise and authoritarianism. Must not the search for a new 
Protestant strategy, if we still want a Protestant one, sacrifice the prin- 
ciple of the united front in favor of definiteness of conviction? To many 
Protestants today it seems that church union, however desirable, must be 
made secondary in our strategy to the attainment of faith which, whether 
common or not, is really faith. 


H. Ricuarp NIEBUHR. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE PEOPLE 
Whose ConsTITuTION, An Inquiry into the General Welfare, by Henry A. WALLACE. 
Reynal and Hitchcock, $1.75. 
HE PRESENT Secretary of Agriculture, Henry Wallace, unlike 
many other government administrators, takes time to think. He re- 
fuses to be whirled about by the chaotic events of his time. His two recent 
essays, New Frontiers, published last year, and the current volume which 
is here reviewed, reveal a personality which is highly sensitive to the 
qualitative elements in the American tradition; his approach to our na- 
tional history is reverent. But here is also a man of courage and faith; 
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he confronts our contemporary deficits in the mood of realism and thence- 
forth devotes himself with hopefulness to the future. These are the 
proper traits of a statesman and a leader. 

Secretary Wallace insists that modern capitalism is financially strong 
but spiritually bankrupt. When institutions reach this stage of develop- 
ment, they customarily seek to perpetuate themselves as structures and 
thereby strive to avoid functional tests. It is not accidental, therefore, 
that American capitalism shrinks from the essential test, namely its ca- 
pacity to promote the general welfare; nor is it accidental that its apolo- 
gists now invoke the Constitution as its guardian and protector. But, 
afirms Secretary Wallace, the Constitution does not belong to the vested 
interests; on the contrary, it belongs to the people. ‘No device of man, 
known or discoverable,” says he, ‘‘can long prevent a people from work- 
ing out its salvation as an overwhelming majority deems best.” Because 
of this Lincoln-like faith in the people, Henry Wallace is not primarily 
concerned with the problem of revamping the Constitution. His attack 
is aimed, not at the Constitution itself, but against its austere interpreters, 
toward the holders of economic power and the system which they con- 
trol, and finally toward the people, who must reassert those rights which 
the Constitution itself guarantees. This is a common-sense point of view. 
It is not sensible to admit that certain changes in our economic system are 
obviously needed and then assume that the Constitution is an everlasting 
barrier. Legalism is fundamentally an abstraction which must give way 
to the living realities. 

As critic I accept Secretary Wallace’s interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion. I also agree in general with his diagnosis of the causes of our present 
economic frustration. I pause at this point merely to applaud the man 
and his insights, to give thanks for the existence of a public servant whose 
use of the social sciences is so sound and comprehensive, and who pos- 
sesses sufficient audacity to say precisely what his logic impels him to say. 
But, if I understand the contemporary mood of American citizens of the 
more thoughtful variety, the question which now agitates their minds is 
not diagnostic but therapeutic. They want to know what to do; they are 
weary of being told what is wrong; they want to know how to make things 
right. It is at this point, it seems to me, that Secretary Wallace is most 
clearly revealed as a man of wisdom. 

Those who wish to engage in social action are confronted with two 
exasperating difficulties. In the first place, they must discover a mode of 
action which resolves both feelings and reason; otherwise, they cannot 
maintain personal integrity. In the second place, they need to come to 
grips with the basic external reality of our time, which 1s represented by 
the rise of dictatorships and the disintegration of democracy. Secretary 
Wallace firmly rejects the alternatives presented by dictatorship and the 
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totalitarian state. He reaffirms his belief in the democratic process. Con.- 
sequently, we must consider his constructive program entirely in the light 
of this preliminary choice, a choice which provides us with a background 
of relativism as distinguished from absolutism. For example, Henry 
Wallace does not believe that group power is in itself a promise that the 
general welfare will be enhanced. He does not believe that either farmers 
or laborers would, if they possessed dominant power, act on behalf of the 
general welfare. He does not believe that true unity is possible by means 
of eliminations; on the contrary, it is his belief that our task is to invent 
methods whereby unity may be created through diversity. 

This conclusion induces him to propose a coordinating mechanism, a 
council to deal with our national economic problems. (He assumes that 
the Supreme Court has no legal power to deal with economic policies.) 
Such a council could not operate satisfactorily, however, unless the con: 
sumer’s interests were fortified. This can be accomplished only through 
widespread, if not universal, consumer cooperative organizations. Thus, 
it appears that Secretary Wallace desires a cooperative economy operat 
ing through democratic mechanisms; he believes that federal power ade 
quate to the needs of our national economic problems may be thus 
achieved without abandoning the individual and the democratic process 
Other factors in his program, some of which seem to be integral and or 
ganic and others which appear to be merely reflections of his conceptior 
of a good life, are (1) an honest and free press; (2) a wider applicatior 
of science to the problems of human relationship; (3) adult education 
(4) reanimated universities with teachers sensitized to the social probler 
and with curricula focused toward social change; (5) religion reorientec 
with respect to such alterations in motivation as are called for by an im 
pending redistribution of wealth; (6) a shift from preoccupation witl 
things and machines to nature and culture, and (7) national planning 
which will aim at balance between industry and agriculture. This is not z 
complete list of Secretary Wallace’s proposals, and I have purposely re 
frained from discussing his economic and legalistic analyses as well as hi: 
plea for the conservation of our natural resources, especially the soil, anc 
his population theory; here is enough, however, to show the stature of th 
man and the scope of his vision. 

“There is an American way,” contends Mr. Wallace. The choice be 
tween communism and fascism is not a true alternative for Americans 
“The actions of every man are based,” writes Mr. Wallace, ‘‘conscioush} 
or unconsciously on moral, philosophic or religious concepts which havi 
molded the tradition of the race or nation. These concepts affect in sur 
prising fashion the scientific, mechanical, economic and political world.’ 
Some of the concepts which lie at the bottom of the American traditiot 
are as sound and healthy as ever; others need revision in the light o 
newer economic and technological developments. 
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Two questions remain to be considered by those to whom Secretary 
“Wallace’s comprehensive Americanism appeals, namely (1) the extent to 
which we are involved in the European revolutionary movement of this 
epoch, and (2) the source of those motivations which might furnish chan- 
nels of action opening the way for a cooperative economy. With respect 
_to the former difficulty it is my impression that Mr. Wallace has not done 
full justice to the Marx-Engels interpretation of history. And it seems to 
‘me that he also overlooks or minimizes the fact that American culture 
(considered in terms of education, religion, art and psychic context for 
human relationships) is almost completely lacking in the capacity to fur- 
nish us with motivations adequate to our tasks. Both of my criticisms may 
be subsumed within a single statement: Secretary Wallace appears to be- 
lieve that the crisis in American culture has already arrived whereas it is 

my belief that it is still to come. 

Epuarp C. LINDEMAN. 


THE LIFE OF DEVOTION 

As Far as I CAN SEE, by WINIFRED KIRKLAND. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00. 

‘Tue Foor Hatu Sai, dy Bevertey Nicuois. Doubleday-Doran, $2.00. 

Tue Gop Who Speaks, by CANON B. H. Streeter. The Macmillan Company, $1.75. 

Tue ReTurn TO RELIGION, by Henry C. Linx. The Macmillan Company, $1.75. 

Tue Resources OF RELIGION, by Georcta Harkness. Henry Holt & Company, $2.00. 

HERE must be others, who after reading a row of books on theo- 

logical controversy, are as eager as I am to understand just what a 
close devotional relationship to Christ really means in the life of a mature 
practicing Christian who is sensitive to the bitter and the sweet in the age 
in which we live. I have never seen it better set forth than by Winifred 
Kirkland in her As Far as I Can See. 

Here is a ‘‘free lance writer’s honest daily journal of faith” which sets 
forth now in autobiography, now in interpretation, now in some insight 
into passing events, the faith that is in her. The book bears out well her 
words about this faith: ‘‘Whatever I am today, I am not an accident. 
What little at this moment I possess of sanity and serenity is due to what 
I believe, and to the testing of that belief in experience.” 

The living center of this faith and of its practice centers in her intimate 
fellowship with an ever-present companion, Christ. And when she says 
ever-present companion, she means exactly that. The strength and guid- 
ing power of a revealed God is an hourly experience, “What really mat- 
ters for one’s life is an unbroken and advancing intimacy with the life- 
giver from Nazareth.” “I find myself regarding waitress or street beg- 
gar, policeman or bell-boy as Jesus might have regarded them. I move 
through crowds more blithely following Jesus’ igure as it weaves in and 
out among men with zest for each individuality. ‘ In prayer her first 
thought is the realization of the Christ Presence beside her; then that his 
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peace be hers, his joy, his good will, his mind, his strength. Then comes 
her own prayer. At a difficult lecture, “Jesus of Nazareth stood beside me 
on the platform while I spoke.” Of her writing, ‘“The Companion stands 
beside my writing table, now his hand on mine as my pencil shapes the 
words.” She sums it all up in saying, ‘“‘I know a risen Christ.” 

To know ‘‘a risen Christ” and to have endured a good deal of sickness 
have brought her to a sense of unconcern about death and to an unusual 
zest for life. In debunking the mock heroics we give our patriotism by em 
phasizing how brave it is to die, she declares, “Now there is no man whe 
has ever fought on a battlefield and there is no woman who has ever 
fought upon a hospital bed who does not know that living is harder thar 
dying. Neither in splendor nor in difficulty does dying compare with liv- 
ing.” Instead of a morose other-worldliness her faith in an immortal core 
within herself has made her able to say, “I have found nothing so enrich. 
ing, so invigorating for my mortal years as my conviction that I am im 
mortal.’ “There is no moment of earth existence that I would miss if 
this physical life is actually a segment of that high mysterious pilgrimage 
whose end we cannot guess. If I am immortal there is so much that beg: 
for the doing even though my hair grows white and my feet grow feeble.’ 
And she convincingly cites Jesus’ loathing to leave this good and preciou: 
life in Gethsemane, and on the cross. “Every would-be suicide should gc 
watch an hour with Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane... .” 

There is a rich insight into the practice of prayer and into the necessity 
of religious nurture through corporate worship. There is a salty remark 
about dictators trying to fill the role of the deity whom they are seeking 
to replace in the lives of their people: “‘People who set out to be Gox 
haven't enough sense of humour to realize what they’re doing.” And ther 
is a wise addition to George Tyrell’s remark about the ‘‘fusty,” cabinec 
people who do not look at the stars enough: ‘‘Look deep at the runnin; 
river. Let stillness enter you now and forever.” 

The Oxford Group movement has colored and inspired Beverle 
Nichols’ 4 Fool Hath Said and Canon Streeter’s Warburton lectures, Th 
God Who Speaks. Beverley Nichols, who describes himself as ‘‘a hard 
bitten man of Fleet Street’? but who is best known in this country for hi 
delightful garden books and his stirring indictment of war in Cry Havoc 
has put all of his clever, sparkling gifts as a writer into this staccato-lik 
defense of the personal practice of the Christian religion. The commo: 
despondency over the size of the universe; the historical authenticity o 
text, resurrection and miracles; his own experience with the Oxfor 
Group; his faith in a Christian answer to sex, war and money, are all deal 
with. The chapter on ‘‘Christ and War” is the best in the book. He ac 
cepts the Oxford Group’s thesis that not a change of the system but onl 
redeemed men and women will redeem the maldistribution of wealth, bu 
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adds to this a program of “forgive your debts” and of universal credit, 
that seems a little naive for one who has so scathingly dealt with the so- 
cialist approach. 

After Emil Brunner’s somewhat cold and formal Copenhagen lectures 
(Vom Werk des Heiligen Geistes) in 1935, one has been waiting for 
someone in the Oxford Group to give a reputable theological defense of 
their revival of interest in man’s dependence upon the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. This Canon Streeter has done in The God Who Speaks by 
_ an elaboration of the conviction that “God, then, must have a plan—not 
only for the Universe or for this planet, but also for each nation, each 
city, every business, every family, every individual,” and that this plan 
has worked itself out through the Hebrew prophets, through Jesus Christ, 
and culminates in the fellowship with the guiding Holy Spirit that may be 
shared in today. The closing chapters, which seek to tell how we may know 
God’s plan and how by confession of sin we may be opened to it, are too 
brief and sketchy to be convincing, but the skilful presentation of the his- 
torical evidence which he has put at the Oxford Group’s disposal is wholly 
admirable. 

Henry Link in his Return to Religion has joined company with such 
psychologists as Jung and Fritz Kinkel in rediscovering that for mental 
health men need close attachment to a vital community, and especially to 
a religious community. He is also rediscovering how useful these asso- 
ciations are in helping an individual cultivate a set of positive outgoing 
habits, which are so indispensable in normal friendly living. Convinced of 
this he makes church-going a prescription for introvert patients, and says: 
“My reason for going to church again is that I have recommended it to 
so many others. I go because I would rather lie in bed late on Sunday 
mornings. I go because I would rather read the Sunday papers. ... I go 
because I shall meet and have to shake hands with people, many of whom 
do not interest me in the least... . I go in short because I hate to go and 
because I know that it will do me good.” He also prescribes the CCC camp 
for all modern youth, and where they are ineligible for that he occasionally 
prescribes the army. He believes in big business as the real school for the 
fast disappearing virility of the American iron-man. He advises parents 
to return to discipline with their children. He thinks Jesus was “the pro- 
totype of the Pilgrims who settled New England, the pioneers of the cov- 
ered wagon, of the wealthy Washington at Valley Forge.” The book is a 
best seller. 

In striking contrast to this “use” of religion by Henry Link stands 
Georgia Harkness’ Resources of Religion in which the demands of reli- 
gion, not what it gives but what it asks, receive the central emphasis. 

In this wise and carefully reasoned book there is an ardent realization 
that “one may believe that God exists and act quite decently without wor- 
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ship, but one cannot be a religious person without it,” and yet in her chap- 
ter on the “Impotence of the Church” there is an honest facing of the 
character of the church in which most people must worship if they attend 
public worship at all. One passage in particular should be required read- 
ing for all writers on theological subjects who periodically delight in cele- 
brating the death of religious liberalism: ‘“To those of us who live not on 
the theological battle front but in the hinter-lands where dwell the rank- 
and-file Christians, it seems more adequate to say that in many areas lib- 
eralism is not yet born! ... Until the liberalization of religious thought 
which has been going on in Europe and America for the past 75 years 
reaches such churches as these, it is premature to hold funeral obsequies.” 
Douctas V. STEERE. 


CHRISTIANITY AND REVOLUTION 


Tue Future or Botsuevism, by WALDEMAR GuRIAN. Translated by E. T. Watkin. 
Sheed & Ward, $1.50. 
CHRISTIANITY CONFRONTS ComMuNISM, by Matruew Spinka. Harper & Brothers, 
eae eee AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION, edited by JOHN LEwis, KARL POLANYI and 
Donatp K. Krrcuin. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.00. 
HESE three books, having to do more or less directly with the prob- 
lems presented to Christianity by the more radical social movements, 
especially of Europe, have a claim on the attention of religious leaders. 
In the first, The Future of Bolshevism, Dr. Waldemar Gurian, himself 
an authority on Bolshevism, seeks to show that Bolshevism is a menace to 
all organized society not so much because of its economic theories and 
practices as because it is the attempt of a ruling group to get power for 
itself by use of doctrines which befool the people. At bottom Bolshevism 
and Hitlerism are the same. Their doctrines are instrumental—tools to 
get control of the people. This makes the communist and the nazi leaders 
alike selfish and cynical. There is enough in human nature and in history 
to lend considerable support to Dr. Gurian’s claim. The capitalism, which 
communism attacks, has succeeded in getting power into the hands of 
comparatively small groups who have been both selfish and cynical, but 
this fact does not explain capitalism. Nor does the selfishness of Russian 
or German leaders explain communistic and nazi success. What we wish 
to know is what in communism and naziism gives them their tremendous 
popular appeal. What is it which makes possible this deluding of millions 
upon millions of people? Granting that it may not be possible to fool all 
the people all the time, what is it that makes possible fooling one hundred 
and fifty million of them for over fifteen years, and sixty-five million of 
them for five? These questions do not receive adequate answers in the 
book before us. 


The second book is by Dr. Matthew Spinka, of the Chicago Theological 
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Seminary, Christianity Confronts Communism, a clear, well-ordered, con- 
vincing exposition of what communism teaches and does, especially at the 
points where it comes to grips with Christianity. There is here a most 
excellent survey and summary of the course of ecclesiastical events in 
Russia since the outbreak of the revolution. Probably no book in English 
contains a better statement of the essential proposition of communism 
than this—certainly none within the same compass. The book is note- 
worthy for skilled compression. 

If any reader takes up Dr. Spinka’s work with the fancy that he is to 
see communism defeated and Christianity triumphant without thorough- 
going social readjustment in Christian lands, he will be disappointed. The 
author expects to see Christianity win in the long run, but he allows that 
it is conceivable that it may not win, or win only after complete trans- 
formation into something which we of today might not recognize as 
Christianity. In any event, the only wisdom for Christianity is to approach 
the social questions henceforth with a temper more radically Christian 
than most of us have dreamed of. 

The third book is Christianity and the Social Revolution, essays by vari- 
ous Christian, nazi and communist contributors, under the editorial direc- 
tion of Charles E. Raven of Cambridge, Joseph Needham of Cambridge 
and John Macmurray of the University of London. The editorial super- 
vision seems to have consisted in urging every man, Christian, atheist, 
nazi or communist, to say just what he pleased. It is customary in review- 
ing such books to say that the essays are of unequal merit. Such a remark 
here would not mean anything, for essays on the social attitudes of Jesus, 
the history of various attempts at revolution hundreds of years ago, and 
naziism and Russian communism are not commensurable even when 
weighed in literary scales. It seems to me that every man has written out 
the best that is in him, without any aim except thus to write himself out. 

The nazi and communist interpreters are about as outspoken as 1s pos- 
sible within the limits of human language. One characteristic they bring 
out in common—the reliance of the communist and the nazi on sheer em- 
phasis and assertion. Both are manifestly as violent in thrusting their doc- 
trines upon their readers as are the national leaders in Germany and 
Russia in “putting things across” in actual social conditions. The nazi 
will have it that his system comes out of vitalism. Vitalism requires a 
particular type of race, a race into which Jews will not fit, presumably be- 
cause they are not vital enough. The other nations are inferior to nazis 
and must be kept in their various places. Christianity is too soft and indi- 
vidualistic. The social organism is everything and the individual nothing. 
Now there is really no break here with German social thinking for the 
past seventy-five years, only stronger emphasis. Germany before the war 
heard the Kaiser talk about the “good old German gods” and German 
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historians have said in principle for half a century what the Hitlerites are 
now acting upon. Nazi doctrines are exhaustively set forth in the vigor- 
ous essay of Dr. Karl Polanyi on the ‘Essence of Fascism.” 

Communism gets more space. It is treated by men who are manifestly 
impatient with all forms of Christianity—by those, like Dr. Julius Hecker, 
who are hopeful for the future of religion but not of Christianity, and by 
those who, like Dr. John Macmurray, think that at least an approach 
toward a synthesis of Christianity and communism is possible. It is only 
fair to say that all the writers on communism seem to know what they are 
talking about. They recognize the intellectual superiority of the Russian 
system to the German. In fact, one of the useful services rendered by this 
book is its opening the eyes of readers to what communistic theory really is. 

To call it materialism of the old crass type is sheer ignorance. Dialec- 
tical materialism is not the crude materialism which depended upon an 
old-fashioned atomic theory. As all readers of philosophy are aware, 
Marx began his career as a thinker by studying Hegel and especially 
seized upon the Hegelian doctrine that ideas run along by thesis, which 
calls forth antithesis, resulting in a further synthesis and still further anti- 
thesis. Marx said that by putting ideas first Hegel made his system stand 
on its head, whereas he sought to put it on its feet by making even pur- 
posive thought depend on material processes. Now, of course, this is 
fundamentally materialism and is open to all the philosophical objections 
to materialism, but it is a powerful intellectual instrument, nevertheless. 
For it enables the communist to feel that he is working together with uni- 
versal forces. God, freedom and immortality, all have to go, though the 
communist does not convincingly tell us why, probably because he thinks 
these ideas have in the past kept bad capitalistic company. When we tell 
the communist that on his theory communism itself is fated to pass 
through thesis, antithesis and synthesis on to something else, he answers 
that this will be in the far future. And when we ask him if all this con- 
tradiction of opposites does not put antagonism and conflict into the social 
process forever, he bluntly says, No. There is a good time coming, it ap- 
pears, in spite of the propensity of everything to antithesis. 

This communistic theorizing is not to be summarily dismissed. The 
book before us makes that clear. Asa vital facing of the whole problem, at 
once realistic and philosophic, the essay of Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr on 
“Christian Politics and Communist Religion” is highly to be commended. 

It is a tribute to Christianity that something about it calls forth the 
deadly rage of communism and fascism. Of course a certain type of indi- 
vidualistically pious person will have it that these heresies are rebuked 
by the high power of individual good developed in Christianity; but that 
will hardly do, inasmuch as most individual Christians today would be 
sadly put to it to equal the more thoroughgoing communists in either sin- 
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cerity or self-sacrifice. The truth seems to be that communists do not 
believe Christianity’s characterization of itself as the religion of Christ. 
The blame for the misunderstanding is to be divided about equally be- 
tween communism and Christianity. A long step toward the removal of 
this misunderstanding—and many others—would be the careful reading 
of this book. 

__ By the way, one arises from a perusal of Christianity and the Social 
Revolution with the impression that capitalism, communism and fascism 
_have the same practical program, namely, “Jam it through!” 

Francis J. McConneLtL. 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
Music Ho! 4 Study of Music in Decline, by CoNstANT LAMBERT. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $3.75. 

NYONE interested in contemporary music—and many interested 
primarily in other arts or in the aesthetic history of the twentieth 
century—will read this book with profit and delight. In a transparent and 
often sparkling prose, Mr. Lambert traces virtually every significant 
manifestation of musical composition during the last forty years to its 
source, names and accounts for its virtues and defects, explains in some 
detail and often with remarkable insight the social and artistic influences 
that shaped it, and relates the whole body of recent music to the problems 
that confront the composer of today. Many of these problems confront 
also the worker in any field of art; and for this reason the charm and 

stimulus of the book should appeal to more than its musical readers. 

As its subtitle implies—‘“A Study of Music in Decline’ —Mr. Lambert 
is sparing of his praise. From the beginning of the century, which con- 
tained the elements of decay, he traces the whole process of disruption 
that led to the present cul-de-sac. It is not a pretty picture; but the writer 
is so sane, so unaffected by the dismal import of what he has to say, that 
his saying it brings pleasure and relief. He admires Debussy for his in- 
tegrity and perfection as shown especially in his later works. He at- 
tributes to him “the complete break up of the traditional Teutonic tech- 
nique.” This revolution was so successful that it led to a love of revolu- 
tion and ultimately, in Stravinsky, to a love of reaction for reaction’s sake. 
It also released a new world of sounds and sensations which led composers 
to “concentrate in one single generation the neurasthenia ‘of fifty years of 
literature.’ The forms which this neurasthenia took and the various 
revolutions and psuedo-revolutions which ensued make up the greater 
part of the book. 

Stravinsky is the storm center of the criticism. One by one his composi- 
tions fall and in the end his harmony, melody, counterpoint, rhythm, 
form, his shifting aesthetics, and his moral integrity as an artist are torn 
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limb from limb. Diaghileff is held responsible; for with Stravinsky as his 
henchman he so pursued vogue that he virtually established a vogue for 
vogue, which in the end spelt destruction for Stravinsky and the rest of 
Diaghileff’s entourage. ; 

The vogues are dealt with in turn in what is at once the most amusing 
section of the book and the most devastating. First come the post-war 
Pasticheurs with their love of the ‘‘chic chaos” achieved by dipping at 
random into the musical past. Neo-classicism, neo-romanticism, surreal- 
ism, symphonic jazz, atonality, abstraction, Hindemith’s “Craft for 
Craft’s Sake’; the mechanical picturesqueness of Honegger, Mossoloft 
and Prokofieff; nationalism, exoticism and “low life’’—all these, and 
more, are traced to their sources, held up for examination, weighed and 
(for the most part) found wanting. 

In a valuable section dealing with ‘““The Mechanical Stimulus,” the 
phonograph, radio and cinema are discussed in their relation to various 
types of contemporary music. Though Mr. Lambert is not partial to sur- 
realism in music or the arts, and is at all times opposed to the tyranny of 
mechanical media over the work of the composer, the musical possibilities 
of the surrealist film seem to him to offer a legitimate outlet for eccentric 
music and one that has not yet been fully appreciated or successfully real- 
ized. 

The premium set on novelty and originality lies at the root of most of 
our present difficulties, and the composer who may want to forget all -isms 
and “write a little music’”’ lays himself open to ridicule. ‘‘Whereas before 
the war we had the familiar spectacle of old conservatives chiding youth 
for its earsplitting cacophony and bad manners, we now have the delicious 
spectacle of old revolutionaries chiding youth for its consonance and its 
good manners.’ The moral is plain: “When the mentality of the spoilt 
child who kicks his meccano to pieces out of boredom is valued above that 
of the man with the skill and patience involved in building a bridge, . . . 
some examination not only of the methods but also of the impulses of the 
modern artist is gravely needed.” 

The one “bridge builder” who comes out of the author’s examinatior 
of contemporary music unscathed is Sibelius. His praise for Sibelius is 
sound and glowing, and provides at the close a grateful positive note, 2 
reassertion of timeless principles that restores the reader’s faith in the fu 
ture of the art. 

No living Italian composer is mentioned in the book. Ethiopian diff 
culties may account for this; but the all-but-total omission of Holst is sur 
prising, especially in view of the role he played in post-war music in Eng 
land. Brahms is rather disparagingly spoken of, and there are those whc 
will feel that the case of Sibelius does not gain. There are many works o 
Brahms which, well played, are no longer considered a ‘‘muddy impasto’ 
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from the point of view of orchestration; and it would be possible to make 
out a good case for Brahms on the basis of his “power of sustained musi- 
cal thinking” and on the ground that his orchestration “‘is an integral part 
of the form’”—two of the great virtues which Mr. Lambert justly imputes 
to Sibelius. 

Though barely thirty years of age, the author has himself written some 
of the most attractive and well made music to come out of England in 
many years. To these he has now added a racy and provocative study of 
the contemporary musical scene, and one is inclined to paraphrase his 
Shakesperian title with a hearty “Lambert Ho!” 

RANDALL THOMPSON. 


POETS TURNING CORNERS 


KinG Jasper, by Epwtn ARLINGTON Rosinson. The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 
A FurTHER RANGE, by Rosert Frost. Henry Holt & Company, $2.50. 
HEN Robinson and Frost are both moved to view with alarm, 
then the times are distinctly alarming, or else—in preparation for 
this presidential year 1936—our professional alarmists have so perfected 
their arts through press and radio that no one is safe. 
We had come to expect from Edwin Arlington Robinson an ironically 
humorous composure voiced in exact New England monosyllables, strik- 
ing off the town down the river, the vanishing Puritan artistocrat, and 
occasionally artistocracy in general— 


Whenever Richard Cory went down town 
We people on the pavement looked at him... . 


We have come to expect from Robert Frost the resolute cultivation of his 
own pastures and of the authentic New England speech-cadences, long- 
drawn with amphibrach and paeon, rising assertively and falling away 
before they assert too much— 
Mary...sat musing... on the lamp-flame ... at the table 
Waiting... for Warren.... 


Heretofore each succeeding volume by each of these poets has only made 
his assurance clearer. But the reader who picks up (as I did) Robinson’s 
King Jasper and Frost’s A Further Range with the expectation: “Here 
at least will be sanity and assurance in the midst of our social and psycho- 
logical confusion,” invites a shock. For both of these poets have become 
suddenly aware of a new time; and their old retirements and solutions no 
longer give them or us assurance. The old insulation is no longer ade- 
quate for the new voltage. By much the same generative forces, perhaps, 
that have prompted women to revive Victorian dress, and the photoplay 
to revive Victorian novels, Robinson and Frost have been driven toward, 
if not to, a revival of the Carlylean role of poet as prophet. 
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The disturbing visions seem to have spread rather directly from Robin- 
son to Frost, if in the isolation of lake and woods, far from the checks and 
influences of other readers and reviewers, I am able to read aright between 
the lines. 

Frost was called upon to write the commemorative preface to this last 
volume of Robinson’s, and manifestly was much disturbed by the implica- 
tions of Robinson’s allegory. He has drawn a mystical and rather riddling 
distinction between the poet-propagandists of ephemeral “grievances” and 
Robinson as the true poet of universal “griefs”; yet Frost seems far from 
sure that Robinson (who on Frost’s testimony has been a point of orienta- 
tion throughout his career) has not deserted him in King Jasper. The 
preface is more a poetically expressed grievance against poets of griev- 
ance than a eulogy of Robinson. 4 Further Range in May 1936 appears 
to carry forward this uncertainty from 1935. 

Not that King Jasper is unlike Robinson in idea and technique. ‘For 
forty years,” says Frost, “it was phrase on phrase with Robinson, and 
every one the closest delineation of something that is something.” In 
King Jasper the consummate phrases continue to meet one at every turn: 


... It’s well for folly 
That centuries are so many, and far to count. 


In easy tones that might have been the voice 
Of patience pardoning an interruption. 


... He feared her, 


But not as men fear death, or women years. 


I don’t say what God is, but it’s a name 

‘That somehow answers us when we are driven 
To feel and think how little we have to do 
With what we are. 


The satisfactions in these phrases, suggestive of Bacon and Shakespeare, 
are more in recognition of what was never so well expressed as in new or 
uplifting revelation. Prophecy lies, as it often does, in the quality of fear 
in men and women. In this allegory of a nameless kingdom which might 
be the land of Tristram modernized, King Jasper feels that his reign 
(the capitalistic order) with its worship of symbolic ‘‘chimneys” is 
doomed: 

There may be a long madness on the way 

To shatter a mad world that may deserve it. 


Fis queen, with modern domestic candor and justice, observes in turn: 


Your reign was more a system than a sin, 
And I’ve a fear that it is almost over. 


Zoé, the King’s daughter-in-law (the spirit of youthful foresight raised 
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to prophetic power), says of young Hebron (the wrathful son of the in- 
ventor whose intelligence Jasper has exploited in his rise to power) : 


... Also, I hate him— 

His ignorance, I should say—and his inflamed 
Assurance of his power to serve the world 

When he is doing his ruinous worst in it; 

Which is his way, and the world’s way, of growing. 


Robinson's allegory is descended psychologically and technically from 

Flammonde” and “Richard Cory,” even to the Prince’s dying ‘with a 
bullet through his brain’’; but it moves to a conclusion that these earlier 
poems stopped short of—not to any creative vision comparable, for in- 
stance, to Carlyle’s gospel of work or less happy advocacy of hero-dic- 
tators, but to fatalistic warning that plague and pestilence are ahead. 
There is a latent hint that Wisdom is the Good and that Ignorance is the 
Evil, but there is no clear gospel in it. 

In the light of Robinson’s measured fears, it is not surprising that Frost 
is moved to his prefatory examination of fear, or that like Robinson he 
speculates more than once, in a fashion that has long been unfashionable 
with poets, on the relationship of God and man: 

Two fears should follow us through life. There is the fear that we shan’t prove 
worthy in the eyes of someone who knows us at least as well as we know ourselves. 
That is the fear of God. And there is the fear of Man—the fear that men won’t 
understand us and we shall be cut off from them. 

The sequel to part of this reflection appears in the dedication of 4 Fur- 
ther Range, as Frost speculates on the ranges beyond the White Moun- 
tains—‘‘range beyond range even unto the realm of government and reli- 
gion’”’—and in the last poem in the book (except for ““Afterthought’’), 
addressed ‘To a Thinker,” in a manner recalling “A Fable for Critics” : 


Just now you’re off democracy 
(With a polite regret to be), 
And leaning on dictatorship ; 
But if you will accept the tip, 
In less than no time, tongue and pen, 
You'll be a democrat again. 
e e e 
So if you find you must repent 
From side to side in argument, 
At least don’t use your mind too hard, 
But trust my instinct—I’m a bard. 


Unfortunately Frost in his uneasiness does not inspire confidence in his 
instinct, for he does not believe in it himself. He experiments with Vic- 
torian double titles—the most interesting being ‘“The White-tailed Hor- 
net, or The Revision of Theories,” wherein he distrusts the infallibility of 
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animal instinct (a hornet mistaking nailheads and blueberries for flies) 
and infers that man should cease looking at animals in order to understand 
himself, and should remember 

... As long on earth 

As our comparisons were stoutly upward 

With gods and angels, we were men at least. 
Technically, also, certainty is gone, as Frost experiments at random with 
irregular sonnets, political epigrams, pastoral dialogues on farmers and 
poets who need to conserve their soil. Significantly, the best poem in the 
book is not American at all, but a nostalgic flight to the Malvern hills in 
fog, no very high nor commanding range. Some of the most disappoint- 
ing lines are those which embody the most moving natural recognitions, 
as if the poet’s heart were no longer in them, so that he lets pointless 
alliteration destroy the poetry: 

The wetter ground like glass 
Reflects a standing gull. 
Frost observes in the preface to King Jasper, ‘“The utmost of ambition 
is to lodge a few poems where they will be hard to get rid of, to lodge a 
few irreducible bits where Robinson lodged more than his share.” King 
Jasper does not fill any of the notable chinks in the American anthology. 
Neither does 4 Further Range. But both poets already have contributed 
their share. These volumes may do something else equally important. 
Coming from familiar rememberers rather than professional prophets, 
they may prompt others to foretell the nature of wisdom in the new time: 
whether faith in instinct, or in social agitation, or in race, or, as we may 
hope, in newer and truer sublimations of human aspiration worthy of the 
name of God, whom these poets invoke. Pressed by propaganda on every 
side, we shall need new poets whose broad intuitions of life shall be as 
stabilizing in the new time as Robinson’s and Frost’s were in the old. 
LENNOX GREY. 


A CHALLENGE TO MODERN EDUCATION 


oe Votce, by Ropert Maynarp Hutcuins. University of Chicago Press, 

fl Panes BOOK, a collection of a number of educational addresses by 

the president of the University of Chicago, both in its outline of 
educational functions and in its portrayal of the author’s educational phil- 
osophy, is a protest against whatever present forces in American educa- 
tion are preventing America’s having a genuine university. 

So far as general education is concerned, President Hutchins observes 
modern educational trends in program and organization, and he accepts 
them or, at least, he acquiesces. He believes that general education will 
tend more and more to become an enterprise of the various local com- 
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munities. Junior colleges, leading up to the present junior year in college 
or university, will leave the university free to deal with youth at the level 
now obtaining at Oxford or Cambridge and with youth so qualified intel- 
lectually that it is worthy of being encouraged to pursue knowledge as 
interest impels. 

With America committed to mass education even on the higher levels, 
and with a social condition which will leave no other recourse than educa- 
tional activities open to young people up to their twentieth year, President 
Hutchins would accept under a revised terminology the outline drawn up 
over a century ago by Thomas Jefferson, an outline which provides vari- 
ous types of schools to meet individual capacities and aptitudes, especially 
in what we now call the grades and secondary education, for, as Thomas 
Jefferson said, society, at these levels, has a right to impose the conditions 
and the program of education. 

President Hutchins views with no alarm and with a good deal of com- 
placency the splitting of the American four-year liberal arts colleges in 
the middle, holding before them the prospect either of becoming junior 
colleges, or of beginning their work at the junior year, and of adding a 
third year leading to a Master’s degree. He believes that many law stu- 
dents do better work if they begin their law studies at the end of the 
sophmore year. 

At the college junior year his university begins. Entrance should be on 
the basis of a high intellectual selectivity. The students shall have demon- 
strated qualities of character showing their moral self-control and pur- 
posiveness, for the university should be burdened with no direct super- 
vision of or responsibility for training in character and with no vocational 
tasks. 

This university should confine itself to the training of the mind. The 
number of courses offered must be lessened; the functionally illiterate 
must have been weeded out; there must be articulation at every transfer 
from one level to another with the thought of saving the precious time of 
the really intelligent; the student’s task is one of learning rather than one 
of being taught; the teachers, while devoted to finding facts, must be in- 
terested primarily in the tasks of analysis and appraisal, which means that 
they must be men of ideas. 

Philosophically considered, the book is a revolt against modernistic 
pluralism. The author turns back to medieval times, when the university 
consisted only of three faculties, theology, medicine and law, none of 
which proceeded without a recognition of or knowledge of the other two. 
Or he turns to the days of Aristotle, when teaching was frankly meta- 
physical, engaged in an attempt to rationalize or to understand the uni- 


verse. 
In this university there is a dominance of ideas over facts. He agrees 
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with Whitehead, who insists that a university should be marked by a 
sweeping generality. Unless facts are subsidiary to and under the control 
of ideas, the university in its very attempt to amass the increasing body 
of data will become actually anti-intellectual. President Hutchins agrees 
with Jevons, who insists that Francis Bacon gave the wrong emphasis to 
modern science, making it almost entirely a mechanical amassing of facts, 
and with Poincaré, who said that ‘‘a collection of facts is no more a sci- 
ence than a heap of stones is a house.’ Anti-intellectualism multiplies 
courses, making them longer and longer; the curriculum becomes a mere 
exposition of detail; there are no principles; departments develop unre- 
latedly. In such an atmosphere there develops a feeling that one cannot 
understand or rationalize the world—the thing to do is to watch phe- 
nomena with the hope that one can predict effects and thus control and 
exploit the universe. Thus motivated, a university becomes immersed in 
educational trivialities or in vocationalism. 

This demand for intelligence as a primary aim of university teaching 
moves President Hutchins to the assertion that in law schools less attention 
should be paid to the attempt to fit the student into the actual world by 
creating an imitation world, and more attention should be paid to courses 
in the principles and the social philosophy of law. In medicine he advises 
a return to Galen, representative of the view that the human organism is 
a whole, and he suggests that we may inquire whether medicine today is 
not rich in fact and poor in principle. In an article in the July Yale Re- 
view, “University Education,” President Hutchins recommends the re- 
organization of the university faculties into metaphysics, social science 
and natural science, all professional students majoring in one faculty but 
working with the other two, securing technical training in special institutes, 
connected with but not fundamentally a part of the university. 

President Hutchins admirably states the issue of academic freedom, 
which is essential if the primary function of a university is the training of 
the mind in ideas. While he perceives risks in the present demand of the 
teachers for security of tenure, he would run those risks in order that the 
university might be protected in giving society its intellectual contribution. 

Ideas, analysis, integration into principles, the use of facts to illustrate 
principles, these are the aims in a genuine university. While a return to 
the formal organization of a medieval university is not to be thought of, 
“it may suggest to us some consequences of believing that the result of 
general education should be clear and distinct ideas; the end of university 
training, some notion of humanity and its destiny; and the aim of scholar- 
ship, the revelation of the possibilities of the highest powers of mankind.” 

To the president of a church-nurtured liberal arts college this book 
sounds like the voice of a lost university child, crying for home. Certainly 
the failure of the liberal arts college which President Hutchins takes for 
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granted cannot have happened because the aim has been wrong. In the 
colleges there has been a deep concern with philosophy. President Hutch- 
ins characterizes the Oberlin alumnus as an inveterate reformer. The col- 
leges have believed in the individual as a total personality, in the teaching 
of principles on the basis of a scientific amassing of facts, in the relating 
rather than the differentiation of knowledge, in the conviction that pro- 
fessional men must be educated, must have a wide knowledge of life in all 
its aspects and an aspiration to serve mankind. 

While philosophy must function in a world, the aspect of which is con- 
stantly changing as man’s inveterate search for facts widens his knowl- 
edge, President Hutchins’ challenge to a university world which has given 
up trying to understand and has thrown its interest into an attempt to 
control and use the world, with his assertion of the primacy of ideas, is 
most welcome. The dominance over medieval universities of a theology 
based on insufficient factual knowledge came to be a tragic negation of 
intelligence, but today intelligence is threatened by a failure in ideas. 

Could not President Hutchins, using the term in the sense made possible 
by modern thinking, say frankly that what he envisions is a Christian uni- 
versity? 

IRVING MAURER. 


THE CHURCH, YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 


Tue Cuurcu THrouGcu Harr A Century, Essays in honor of William Adams Brown, 
by former students. Edited by HENRY P.. VAN DuSEN and SAMUEL McCRrEA CAVERT. 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, $3.00. 

RELIGION AND THE CHURCH Tomorrow, edited by FrED B. WYANT. Cokesbury Press, 
$2.00. 

E are still in the period when, due to the constant shifting of world 

forces, our tempers are either subjunctive or hortatory rather than 
simple and declarative. The story of the church during the past half cen- 
tury is therefore a tonic for our anemic vitality. This enheartening effect 
is due undoubtedly to the fact that the period produced men like William 
Adams Brown, who has been exceptionally valiant and wise in his service 
to contemporary Christianity. His influence has been felt generally in the 
development of the church’s life, but it has been particularly creative in 
the lives of his students, some of whom contribute the essays to the book 
written in his honor. iy 

The essays are remarkably even in ability, reflecting, of course, the 

point of view of the liberal Protestant movement. Dr. Brown's biog- 
raphy, written by Samuel McCrea Cavert, and the discussion of his 
contributions to the literature of religion, by Arthur C. McGiffert, Jr., are 
in themselves almost a history of the life and thought in the period. Fifty 
years ago the issue in philosophy was the opposition of pragmatism and 
idealism, and the many developments since then are carefully depicted by 
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J. Seelye Bixler. Theology fumbled as it tried to cope with a materialism 
which found its growing strength nurtured by the Darwinian hypothesis 
and mechanistic science. Walter Marshall Horton graphically describes 
the subsequent orientation of the religious intellectual forces. John Gi 
Bennett shows how the social gospel had been conceived within the un- 
conscious brutalities of a ruthless industrialism, an age of blood and iron; 
and when it was born, few were willing to adopt it and give it a Christian 
name. Religious education consisted mainly in counting the numbers who 
came to Sunday school for fervent hymn-singing and the careful memoriz- 
ing of texts. Phillips Brooks was just reaching the peak of his power, and 
the homiletical capital of the world was Brooklyn, where Beecher and 
Talmadge and Storrs preached to thousands. The higher criticism had 
not yet produced its martyrs, the Bible was on every parlor table, and 
comparative religion was an unknown study. Foreign missions were at 
the center of American church interest and were presenting an immediate 
and urgent benevolence to a self-conscious Protestantism, hardly aware 
of the deeper social implications of the movement, the later recognition 
of which produced an exciting shift in emphasis, as Dr. Fleming appraises 
it. At home the expanding pioneer economy found its correlative interest 
in an expanding ecclesiastical possession of a newly settled country. 

Of the last fifty years President Burton of the University of Chicago 
once said that “probably no single generation of men during the Christian 
era had ever to adjust their thinking to so many new facts over so wide 
an area in so short a space of time.” Through this period, in which so 
many questions were piled at the door of the church, Dr. Brown has lived; 
and to its many and varied problems he has given the insights of his in- 
trepid and wise counsel. While his immediate interest is theology, which 
many able men studied under his direction, the breadth of his concern can 
be seen in the many publications which came from his pen, touching all 
the phases of the church’s life. This book is therefore a valuable historical 
appraisal of the period, as well as an index of what is significant in the 
church’s present function. One wishes that the editors had included a 
chapter dealing with the philosophy of the church as an institution. Un- 
doubtedly there is emerging a new comprehension of the church’s nature, 
and while the problem is handled by implication, a doctrine of the church 
needs formulation and expression. 

Besides those contributors to the volume whose names have been men- 
tioned, there are Henry P. Van Dusen, H. Emil Brunner, B. Harvie 
Branscomb, Henry Sloane Coffin, Charles W. Gilkey, Adelaide Teague 
Case, Mark A. May, Hermann Nelson Morse, Edmund B. Chaffee, Phil- 
lips Parker Elliott and Henry Smith Leiper; each of them has paid a 
remarkable tribute to Dr. Brown by the high standard of his contribution. 

Religion and the Church Tomorrow, edited by Fred B. Wyant, 
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makes the attempt to appraise the worth of religion in our times in order 
that some prognosis of its future may be made. The book is less philo- 
sophical in spirit than the other, and many of its essays are concerned with 
specific means for adding interest and support to the church’s program. 
The contributors are Albert W. Beaven, Francis J. McConnell, Ray H. 
Abrams, Karl R. Stolz, John W. Shackford, Jesse M. Bader, Lynn Har- 
old Hough, Roger W. Babson, William H. Leach, and Samuel McCrea 
Cavert. Each contributor is highly competent in his field, but the basic 
problems of theology and philosophy are not considered. Nevertheless, 
there is a sure touch in the handling of certain techniques of church or- 
ganization. 
Joun C. SCHROEDER. 


HEBREW CULTURE AND LITERATURE 


Tue PropHets AND IsrAEL’s CuLTurE, by WILLIAM CREIGHTON GRAHAM. University 
of Chicago Press, $1.50. 

Tue Propuets or Israet, by Epirn Hamitton. W.W. Norton &* Company, $2.50. 

THE BATTLEGROUND, SyRIA AND PALesTINE, by Hivarre Betioc. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, $4.00. 
HESE three volumes present striking contrasts, not only in size, but 
also in the treatment of the source materials and in the equipment of 
the authors for their task. Only one of the authors is a specialist in the 
field in which he is writing. 

Professor Graham is a leader of those modern scholars who visualize 
the Old Testament as an expression of Hebrew culture. His efforts go 
beyond a mere sociological approach, as with sympathetic and imaginative 
insight he describes the past cultures from within, not falling into the com- 
mon error of noting only the obvious parallels between past societies and 
our own. As a result of this study, based upon scholarly literary criticism 
that is not merely literary criticism, the reader may more truly appreciate 
the Old Testament and can see how the life which produced it may become 
a creative factor in our modern world. 

As the title suggests, this is not only a study of the prophets, but of the 
culture of Israel. A picture more valid than usual is presented, for there is 
a recognition that the prophets were not entirely reliable witnesses of their 
contemporary culture, in which there were certain values which helped 
make the prophets what they were. Understood in this light, the prophets 
were not merely protestors against the dominant culture, but also its prod- 
ucts and representatives, and our appreciation of the prophets and our 
understanding of the culture are enhanced. 

The author traces in outline the development of the cultures contem- 
porary with the prophets. The data upon which the generalizations are 
made are up to date and embrace the entire Near East, including the 
more recent archeological discoveries, especially the Ras Shamra texts. 
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How the terminology and mythology of the popular cultus made positive 
contributions to the prophets is suggested, while the weakness of the 
popular religion is also recognized. Central in the dominant culture was 
a belief in an impersonal superforce, which found expressions in earliest 
taboo and magic and persisted in animism and in the more developed 
polytheism of the agricultural cult of the Earth-Mother. The character 
of the dominant culture was made more complex by the geographical posi- 
tion of Palestine, which was such as to make inevitable its being a focal 
point of social stresses of every kind. , 

The prophets were, in part, the result of social tensions in Hebrew life 
rising from political partisanship, from the gap between the peasantry and 
the ruling class, and from the exploitation by the priests and prophets of 
the dominant cultus. The solution offered by the prophets is one which, 
although perhaps interpreted differently, is not a stranger to modern 
Judaism: i.e., cultural distinctiveness rather than political independence. 
Dr. Graham translates pertinent passages to illustrate the contribution 
and debt of the prophets to their contemporaries. The translations illus- 
trate the importance of an appreciation of the cultural background of the 
prophets on the part of a translator. 

The genius of the prophets was not in any formal science of thought. 
Their contribution can be appreciated only by a contrast of the prophetic 
theology with the world-view of the average Israelite. They substituted a 
personal Superforce for the impersonal superforce of contemporary 
polytheism, and where the dynamic of the popular culture was concerned 
with physical satisfactions, the prophetic dynamic was associated with 
spiritual satisfactions. The prophets enlarged and disciplined the waning 
drive of desire. They are not to be condemned because they made so 
little impression on their own age, for, on the whole, they thought in terms 
of persons rather than changing institutions. They criticized the way 
persons made sacrifices, rather than the institution of sacrifice, and kings 
as persons, rather than as kings. They seldom functioned through the reg- 
ular machinery of government, and only the false prophets identified 
themselves with the dominant system. The true prophets more correctly 
conceived of progress as an ideal, a myth. Their actual influence is to be 
estimated by the impression they made on later Jewish and Christian 
cultures. 

The foreword of Miss Hamilton’s volume should be read only after 
the rest of the book has been enjoyed and appreciated. Here the author, 
who professes ignorance of the Hebrew language, states her belief that 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testament has little contemporary im- 
portance, that the Hebrew of what are believed to be the oldest and the 
latest writings differs little, and that much of the furious anger and pas- 
sionate reprobation of the prophets is directed against evils which no 
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longer have any meaning. These statements might create in the mind of 
Old Testament scholars a wrong impression of Miss Hamilton’s real 
ability. 

The author accepts the results of modern biblical criticism, and, for 
the larger part, makes a wise selection of the texts on which to base her 
interpretation of the prophets, omitting more obvious editorial expansions 
and interpolations. This book is the most encouraging example the re- 
viewer knows of the effectiveness with which the non-specialist may use 
_ the general results of the labors of the modern students of the Bible, and 
may make a real contribution to our appreciation of the personalities in 
Hebrew culture. The writer brings to her task the keen and imaginative 
insight which readers will have appreciated in her previous interpretations 
of Greek and Roman culture. 

Miss Hamilton is especially interested in the modern significance of the 
prophets, and another title of her volume might well have been ‘The 
Gospel of the Prophets.’’ Amos is analyzed in the light of the conflicts 
between ritual and morality and between capital and labor. Jeremiah is 
described as the first pacifist. This designation is hardly suitable, for it 
must be remembered that Jeremiah did look upon war as an instrument 
of the Deity in punishing Judah. The Book of Deuteronomy is interpreted 
in part as a priestly reaction against the prophetic conception that wealth 
is an evil, and as supporting the thesis that poverty is a punishment for sin. 
It is suggested that Ezekiel really had Babylon in mind when he wrote his 
oracle on Tyre. 

The volume may be read with pleasure by anyone interested in religious 
literature. There is a minimum of dates and there are no footnotes. It is 
written in entertaining style, and the enthusiasm of the author is easily 
caught. There is a real appreciation of the development of Hebrew reli- 
gion, and the author shows herself also acquainted with the literatures 
of Mesopotamia and Egypt. Many an Old Testament scholar has failed 
to reach this level of inspired interpretation. 

Hilaire Belloc’s volume is an attempt to picture in perspective the 
history of Syria and Palestine. The country is made the stage for a drama 
of history, reaching its climax in the Passion of Jesus and coming to an 
end with the Crusades. The geography and topography of this area are 
effectively presented to the reader through an imaginative account of the 
discovery of Syria and Palestine by some prehistoric Atlanteans in a row- 
boat seeking to find the eastern bounds of the Mediterranean Sea. The 
author’s apparent ignorance of the more recent findings concerning the 
earlier periods of this history and his attitude toward the literary sources, 
make his discussion at many points disappointing to the modern historian. 
The data for the reconstruction of the prehistoric period are much more 
complete than our author states. We are told that the Hittite hieroglyphs 
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have not as yet been translated. Possibility of coinage is posited for a 
period as early as Abraham, and to this father of the Hebrews a belief 
in an absolute and universalistic deity is accredited. 

The modern critics of the Bible fare badly at the hands of our author. 
He ascribes to them the rather deliberate intention of weakening the au- 
thority of the Bible, and accuses them of playing the fool at large and 
seeking an opportunity to display their erudition to the vulgar. The 
following is typical: ‘There are a sheaf of Isaiahs; the more timid and 
primitive fools were content with two, but their bolder successors added 
half a dozen more.” 

The discussion of the Persian period is well done. Cyrus, Darius I 
and Xerxes are described with a vividness which characterizes the biogra- 
phies for which the author is best known. Mr. Belloc makes his Alexander 
the Great read like his Napoleon, and the reader will thrill at the descrip- 
tion of the meeting of Greece and the orient. The Maccabean period 
is discussed in excellent perspective. The author has immersed himself in 
the history of the Crusades and selects pertinent high lights for descrip- 
tion. The Gospel of John, which our author suggests was written by St. 
John himself, is the chief source for reconstruction of the climax of this 
drama of history. The volume is well illustrated with pictures and maps. 

HERBERT GORDON May. 


AMERICAN RACE PROBLEMS 


ALIEN AMERICANS, by B. ScuriEKE. Viking Press, $2.50. 


HAT is.most remarkable about Dr. Schricke’s appraisal of Amer- 

ican racial problems is the detached objectivity and broad back- 
ground of European and colonial experience which he brought to these 
problems. He is Dutch by birth, well traveled in the orient, and for years 
has held a high colonial post in the Dutch East Indies. He was acquainted 
with oriental life in its own setting and thus had the advantage of a 
shrewd insight into the acute problems of cultural disorganization and 
maladjustment which, for Americans, are simply a difficult race problem: 
Alien Americans, as a result, approaches more closely than most similar 
discussions, the ideal dispassion and emotional balance so long and sc 
wistfully expected of the legendary ‘“‘man from Mars.” 

There is repetition of factual data which are more or less familiar to 
students of American race problems. This very repetition, however, 
serves a very good purpose of insuring a common understanding of the 
basic issues against which his illuminating appraisals and comments are 
reflected. Incidentally, his summarization of the pertinent historical and 
sociological issues would be considered remarkable even for one of longer 
acquaintance with the English language and literature. 

The book deals with the Chinese and Japanese in California, the Mex 
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icans and Indians, European immigrants and the Negro in the South. 
There are also an incisive analysis of the phenomena of race and class 
prejudice and a discriminating account and estimate of Negro education. 
_ The advantage of presenting the broad racial and cultural mosaic, which 
is America, lies in the improved perspective. When viewed in such a 
broad pattern each group loses much of its uniqueness. Given the same 
basic social and psychological framework, there is little difference between 
the “virtuous and respectable” frontiersmen who made a business of col- 
lecting bounties on the heads of Indians, when they convinced themselves 
that Indians were less than human, and the same “mild and merciful” 
individuals who later could condone, or even aid, a lynching. 

The acute cultural marginality of the Americans of Japanese extrac- 
tion is both aggravated and perpetuated by visible traits of color and 
feature, but the problems evoked are not very different, fundamentally, 
from the cultural crises which in later days have been forced upon the 
Indian, or the caste and class struggle of the Negroes, who do not bring 
to the situation the special complication of a new and different culture and 
language. Attitudes of hostility, fixed in racial stereotypes, follow, alike 
for the Chinese and Japanese on the west coast and the northward mi- 
grating Negro, the trends of economic pressure and demand. Moreover, 
the response to these attitudes on the part of each minority group takes 
on a similar psychological pattern. The oppression psychosis leads to 
compensation, and this compensation, most often, 1s expressed in exag- 
gerated race pride and nationalism. 

Dr. Schrieke does not attempt to make these inter-comparisons. They 
are, however, implicit in his text. Of more than passing significance is 
his observation that because American society is so young, and so hetero- 
geneous in its background, and because it lacks the unifying memories and 
experiences of a common past, unconscious fears of disintegration are 
fostered to the point of being at times an obsession. Logically, he looks 
to the common school and similar democratizing agencies to slough off 
the rougher edges of these group antagonisms, and he is skeptical of the 
devices employed in education to foster cultural autonomy. 

The situation of the Negro in the South is regarded as sufficiently dif- 
ferent in certain features to demand a historical note. Whereas in the 
mores of the Pacific coast the vehement economic struggle left a trauma, 
in the mores of the South the Civil War left two complexes: the planta- 
tion legend and a deep rooted fear. Although thoroughly American the 
Negro is perhaps the most alien of Americans, and the mores surround- 
ing Negro status threaten to continue to hold the entire section behind. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution of the volume is the comment 
on educational practices observed by the author. For this appraisal his 
experience as Commissioner of Education for the Dutch Netherlands 
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gave him excellent preparation. The problems facing the education of 
Mexicans and second generation Japanese are almost identical in prin- 
ciple with those facing Southern Negroes. Only one example is noted, 
however, of an attempt to meet the problem of education for dual roles 
in any group, and that appears in the discussion of the “gakuins,” which 
are the answer of Japanese parents to the closed door policy of American 
society. Of this, however, he merely says that its development will be 
watched with intreest. 

Alien Americans is a painstaking and scholarly critique of American 
democracy. It is also, and perhaps more significantly, a critique of Amer- 
ican civilization. 

CHARLES S. JOHNSON. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND THE CURRENT CRISIS 


Essays IN Orper, by Jacques Marirain, PeTer Wust, CHRISTOPHER Dawson. The 
Macmillan Company, $2.00. 


HE NAMES of the authors of these essays are well known. Mari- 

tain, the Frenchman; Wust, the German; and Dawson, the English- 
man, have established a wide reputation for themselves as exponents of a 
modern Roman Catholicism, passionately contemporary and passionately 
loyal to the tradition of their church. In this book they “examine the pos- 
sibilities of co-operation and of conflict that exists between the Catholic 
order and the new world.” 

Their attitude toward Protestantism is quite prejudiced. Protestant 
Christianity is said to be able to isolate itself from the age in which it lives, 
permitting the individual to construct ‘‘a private world in harmony with 
his religious convictions.” Yet it is also described as having “‘jettisoned the 
theological tradition of Protestant orthodoxy,” in order to come to terms 
with the modern world, being left with “nothing but moral ideals and 
social aspirations unsupported by any solid intellectual foundation!”’ 

While the authors attribute the causes of the crisis of modern civiliza- 
tion to the Renaissance and its effects upon recent centuries, they fail to 
give a judgment on the place of the Reformation in modern history. 
Maritain, who shows more distinctly Thomist traits than his collaborators, 
is known to put Luther close to Descartes and Rousseau. This is, I be- 
lieve, a gross historical misjudgment. Of course, it cannot be doubted 
that, since its beginnings, Protestantism has lived in a close spiritual alli- 
ance with modern culture. In consequence, it has felt the impact of the 
modern crisis much more acutely than Roman Catholicism. It must not 
be overlooked, however, that the latter’s fate in France, and lately in 
Mexico and Spain, reveals that it is in even greater danger than Prot- 
estantism of losing influence upon modern man. 

The prominent symptom of the contemporary crisis, as chiefly Wust 
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(in an excellent article, ‘Crisis in the West’’?) and Dawson point out, is a 
humanism built upon the principle of man’s rational autonomy. It ex- 
presses itself mainly in a multiform individualism and in the mechaniza- 
tion of the forms of life—with the result of the dehumanization of so- 
‘ciety, apparent in the gradual destruction of the social bonds and the 
spiritual ties of human groups. It is clear that Protestantism tends to 
develop from itself a religious individualism which prevents it from assum- 
ing a real responsibility for the character of modern civilization. But it is 
also obvious that the Roman Catholic church to this day has failed to give 
evidence of its capacity to exercise this responsibility in the modern world. 

Nevertheless, it is the opinion of the authors that only this church can 
offer guidance in the building of a new spiritual order. But this opinion 
seems to me to be unconvincing as long as they do not discuss the actual 
position of their church in the contemporary world and as long as they 
fail to recognize the real reasons for the Protestant dissent, namely, the 
opposition (1) against an absolute authority of a man-made institution of 
sacramental-hierarchical salvation, (2) against a syncretism which, by 
means of an artificial co-ordination of all values, avoids a clear decision 
for the highest value, and (3) against an unhistorical traditionalism which 
renders true freedom impossible because it can never, in the name of God, 
protest prophetically against an idolatrous status quo. 

The value of the book consists primarily in the diagnosis of the con- 
temporary situation which it contains, but not in its general prescription 
of acure. The diagnosis is essentially not different from that which can 
be obtained from the study of many other, chiefly Protestant, writers, e.g., 
Berdyaev, Tillich, Reinhold Niebuhr, Jaspers, Brunner, Spengler, and 
Troeltsch. 

WILHELM PAUCK. 


CHANGING SCRAP HEAPS INTO REPAIR SHOPS 

I Knew THEM IN Prison, by Mary B. Harris. Viking Press, $3.00. 

We Woo Are Azout To Dir, by Davin Lamson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 
ERY few of our law-abiding citizens know or care what goes on 
behind prison walls. Get criminals out of sight, “treat ’em rough” 

so that they’ll know better next time, and forget them. That is the com- 
mon notion of what to do with people who seem to have some bad habits. 
Very slowly do we discover that punishment does not cure. Seldom do we 
pause to remember that when delinquents are sent to Jail or penitentiary, 
nine-tenths of them come out again, and the real question about them is 
whether they are to come out better able to adjust themselves to orderly 
ways of living, or worse than they went in and eager only to revenge 
themselves upon society. Too many prisons are still nurseries of crime. 
They provoke antisocial conduct rather than prevent or remedy it. If 
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we really want to protect society—and that is what our criminal courts 
and our police departments and our penal establishments are supposed to 
do—we must learn how to turn our scrap heaps into repair shops. 

That is what Dr. Mary Harris has been doing for the past twenty years 
and in one of the most difficult of fields, the prisons and reformatories for 
delinquent girls and women. Successively at the Women’s Workhouse 
on Welfare Island, New York; at the State Reformatory for Women at 
Clinton, New Jersey; at the New Jersey State Home for Girls; and, 
finally, at the Federal Industrial Institution for Women at Alderson, West 
Virginia, she has been illustrating how intelligent and humane treatment 
can accomplish what the old punitive methods can never achieve. Her 
book is a simple but vivid description of what she has done with and for 
the women convicted of misconduct, and how she did it. It shows the way 
out of our futile, stupid and often cruel penal disciplines. It justifies the 
hope and conviction of wise prison administrators like Warden Lawes, 
George Kirchwey and Sanford Bates. It demonstrates that the scientific 
ways of dealing with male delinquents, whose efficacy has been abundantly 
proved, are equally sound and operative when applied in prisons for 
women. The book is a stimulating record of personal experience, sober 
in content but not without touches of humor, and is enlivened by incidents 
where the tragic and the comic are so near together that the reader hardly 
knows whether to laugh or to cry. 

Dr. Harris is a singularly all-round person. She is a distinguished musi- 
cian and a lover of good poetry. She took her doctorate at the University 
of Chicago with a thesis on a Sanscrit text. She worked at Hull House 
and taught Latin in Southern schools. She was two years in Berlin pur- 
suing studies in numismatics. It is a queer background for remarkably 
successful work with convicts, drug addicts, and feeble-minded and dis- 
eased girls and women. After all it is personality that counts. Leadership 
is a matter of character, sound common sense, keen sense of humor, 
passion for justice and resolute faith in ordinary human nature. Under 
the right guidance the most perplexing and uncompliant of human material 
can be literally made over and returned to family and community ready 
and able to go straight. 

The old methods have failed. The old-fashioned prison with its rigid 
rules, its hideous cell blocks, its rotting idleness, its despair of rehabilita- 
tion, is the shame of civilization. In this book is the cheering proof of the 
success of the new methods—thorough physical reinvigoration, judicious 
classification, decent housing, individual rather than mass diagnosis and 
treatment, plenty of hard but interesting and productive work, a chance 
for study and for training in homemaking, a sensible but not too severe 
discipline, co-operative clubs, healthy recreation, participation in the gov- 
ernment, religious influences that are vital and which touch and release 
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inner resources—in a word, a real preparation in and through the uses 
of reasonable freedom for self-reliant and self-controlled womanhood. 

A dramatic contrast is presented by the grisly and polluted old New 
York workhouse, where Dr. Harris began her work twenty years ago, 
_and the wholesome surroundings, the neat and orderly dormitories, the 
busy workrooms and school rooms, the flourishing farms and dairies all 
run by inmate labor, the influences making for self-respect and self- 
motivation, which characterize the institution she largely designed and 
now conducts at Alderson. In spite of the recrudescence in some states 
of the old barbarities, in spite of the obstructions raised here and there by 
political interference, in spite of the follies and delays of procedure in 

our criminal courts, in spite of the survival of some loathsome jails and 
antiquated prison plants, even in the realm of penology “the world do 
move.” We hail the prophets and pioneers of a better day. 

Mr. Lamson’s poignant account of his experiences in San Quentin prison 
under sentence of death is amazingly restrained. It has the convincing 
force of understatement. There is no tossing about of violent words, no 
lurid accusations against courts and witnesses and keepers; there is only 
the story of the hellish experience of a man convicted of murdering his 
wife and then existing for more than a year in a cell in the death house, 
waiting to be hanged. He tells very little about his own feelings but much 
about the men he met on the condemned row and about what goes on 
behind prison walls. 

Two impressions sharply emerge from this repressed but biting narra- 
tive. The first is that convicts, even convicted murderers, are real people, 
human beings such as one meets on the street on in the subway. Some of 
them are indeed rather contemptible specimens and some are “tough 
guys,” gangsters and public enemies who cannot be trusted at large. But 
most of the inmates of prisons are just the ordinary run of underprivileged 
citizens, young men for the most part who have committed felonies under 
the stress of sudden passion or of acute provocation or who are simply 
undisciplined and lacking in self-control. The other thing that stands out 
is the silent but solemnizing indictment of the system of capital punish- 
ment. Here is the case of a man condemned to death on purely circum- 
stantial evidence, a case of which the reviewing court could say that con- 
viction had been based upon “‘a mere suspicion.”’ It was only after more 
than a year of horrible suspense that a new trial was finally ordered and 
the state of California was prevented from executing an innocent man. Is 
it not increasingly evident that capital punishment is an anachronism in a 
civilized state? Innocence is no shield against stupidity. Facts are no pro- 
tection if they are distorted and misunderstood. Conviction is sometimes 
merely the unpredictable emotional reaction of a jury or the consequence 
of the strategy of clever and unscrupulous prosecutors. Trials where life 
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and death are involved are easily dramatized. They are given revolting 
publicity. The death penalty delays the court procedure. It makes increas- 
ingly difficult the securing of intelligent juries. There is no evidence that it 
deters people from committing murders. The countries and states which 
have abolished capital punishment have lower homicide rates and higher 
conviction rates than the states which retain it. Capital punishment ought 
to go into the discard along with witch-hunting and human slavery. 
SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE COURT 


Historic Oprnions or THE UNITED States SupREME CourT, by AmMBROSE Doskow. 
The Vanguard Press, $4.50. 
HIS book contains sixteen of the most famous and important de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme Court, from Marbury v. Mad- 
ison in 1803 to the Schechter (NRA) case in 1935. All involve the in- 
terpretation and application of the Constitution. In each case the ma- 
jority opinion of the Court is printed in full, but many of the concurring 
and dissenting opinions are omitted, probably to conserve space. Some of 
these omissions seem to work doubtful economy. Where the court is 
sharply divided, as in the Dred Scott, Slaughterhouse, Legal Tender and 
Nebbia cases, a presentation of the arguments which did not prevail is 
necessary to a true understanding of the issues involved and the signifi- 
cance of the decision. At the very least, the fact that certain justices dis- 
sented should have been noted at the end of the majority opinions in such 
cases, lest the reader who does not encounter this information where it is 
set forth, that is, in the introductory note which Mr. Doskow has pre- 
pared for each case, be led to.believe that a decision which was actually 
based upon a five to four vote was that of a unanimous Court. These in- 
troductory notes, which give the historical background of each case and 
the immediate and subsequent effects of the decision, add much to the 
value of the book. Mr. Doskow can say much in a few words, and his 
pointed and provocative observations reflect a wide knowledge and 
thorough understanding of constitutional law. 

Should a reader pick up this book with the expectation, induced perhaps 
by the extravagant and misleading statements appearing on its jacket, of 
gaining an understanding of the general outlines of constitutional law, 
he would be disappointed. The “law” of the Constitution is based upon 
literally thousands of Supreme Court decisions, and here are but sixteen. 
Such a reader would do much better to consult one of the numerous short 
textbooks on the subject. 

Mr. Doskow’s collection of cases, however, can well serve two useful 
purposes. In the first place, it makes it easier for the ordinary person to 
become acquainted with those Supreme Court decisions to which reference 
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is most frequently made and which have most influenced our national 
development. Everyone knows that the Dred Scott decision was one of the 
events which precipitated the Civil War, but how many are familiar with 
Chief Justice Taney’s argument in support of that decision? Here in 
Marshall’s opinion in Marbury v. Madison is the classic justification of 
the American system of judicial review of legislation, and in his opinion 
in McCulloch v. Maryland is the authoritative exposition of that concept 
of federalism which has prevailed in our governmental practice. He who 
would understand why in its struggle to improve working conditions labor 
puts its chief reliance on strikes and boycotts rather than upon remedial 
legislation should read the Lochner and Adkins cases. Some conception 
of the constitutional barriers in the path of effective governmental super- 
vision of our industrial system can be gained by a perusal of the opinions 
in the Hammer, New State Ice Co., and Schechter cases. In short, the 
person who would be truly ‘“‘well-read”’ should welcome this book. 

Furthermore, this volume fills another need of considerable current im- 
portance. The judicial demolition of much of the New Deal’s legislative 
structure has revived the demand, raised several times before in our his- 
tory, that the Supreme Court be curbed in one way or another. Perhaps 
some time the issue will be carried to the people. If so, we shall be bela- 
bored from both sides with appeals to our fears and our prejudices, to 
self-interest, to patriotism, and what not else; but of the plain facts we 
shall hear relatively little. This is where Mr. Doskow’s book comes in. It, 
of course, presents a totally inadequate picture of the actual results of judi- 
cial review, but it does supply a number of excellent samples of that review 
in action—excellent because when a decision involves tremendously im- 
portant consequences the factors which actually dictate it are more visible 
in the Court’s opinion. With the aid of an excellent brief exposition of the 
theory and practice of judicial review which Mr. Doskow has included in 
his preface, and the text of the Consitution printed as an appendix, a dis- 
cerning reader can gather some idea of the nature of the judicial process 
in constitutional ligation. 

Such a reader will probably lose some illusions and gain some doubts. 
Did Chief Justice Marshall find warrant for his most important decisions 
in the language of the Constitution, or did he read into the words of that 
document things that he believed should be there? If, as Mr. Justice Rob- 
erts recently suggested in his opinion in the 444 case, the Supreme Court 
in passing on legislation mechanically applies certain principles laid down 
in the Constitution, uninfluenced by its views as to the wisdom of the 
statute involved, how can one explain the fact that in only one half of the 
cases in this volume did the decision of the Court receive the support of 
more than five of its members? Does this mean that the Constitution 
means different things to different men, or that the justices do consider 
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the wisdom of legislation, or both? If the Supreme Court regards its owr 
past decisions as authoritative interpretations of the Constitution, how cai 
it be that a consideration of the same group of precedents can lead differen 
justices to opposite conclusions, as in the Minnesota Mortgage Morito 
rium and Nebbia cases? Is not one forced to conclude with Mr. Doskoy 
that “the Court’s last word has thus become the only word as to wha 
the Constitution permits,” or as Chief Justice Hughes himself once put it 
“the Constitution is what the judges say it is”? 

No matter what answers a reader may find in his own mind to these anc 
other questions which these sixteen cases suggest, he will certainly have 
better understanding of the peculiar American institution of judicial re 
view of legislation than before he opened the book. It is this reviewer’ 
belief that the American people know less about this institution than any 
other feature of our governmental system of comparable importance. / 
program of education has long been needed. Mr. Doskow’s book is at 
excellent beginning. 

Joun B. SHOLLEY. 


PROBLEMS OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


SOLVING PERSONAL ProsBLEMs, by Harrison 8. Evtiotr and Grace Loucks ELLIoTr 
Henry Holt & Company, $2.00. 
Women Arter Forty, by Grace Loucxs Evuiorr. Henry Holt & Company, $1.2! 


HESE books belong to the steadily growing number of attempts t 

make use of the findings of physiology, medical science, psycholog 
and mental hygiene in discussing and directing the processes of persona 
growth and development and in constructing some theory of personalit 
and its normal health, goals and significance. The interpenetration of th 
work and findings of these fields of the study of human nature is one o 
the most delicate and significant movements of our present thinking; deli 
cate, and difficult to do, and essential if the discoveries and viewpoints o 
modern science are to become part of popular thought and attitude. Thes 
two studies also belong to the group of books in which the findings o 
modern psychological schools and the insights and beliefs of religion ar 
related. As such, they should find readers among those who start with 
religious concern for personal problems and development, and those wh 
are searching modern psychological writing and practice for clues on th 
problems of personal life. They would make difficult reading for anyon 
out of sympathy with these modern developments of the age old probler 
of understanding and helping human beings. 

It would be delightful and fruitful to compare the viewpoints of suc 
books with the popular attitudes to growing up and to “women afte 
forty” which existed fifty years ago in this country; or with the boo 
for young ladies presented to my grandmother when she went to a sen 
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inary and was inducted into young ladyhood and supplied with all the 
maxims on conduct and behavior then aceepted by her advisers and teach- 
ers. Solving Personal Problems is a “counseling manual,” a clear, un- 
technical discussion of the development of personality al ces un- 
der modern conditions, and of the function of counselor (distinct from 
that of professional therapist) open to mature adults who can face their 
own behavior and are willing and able to help others do the same. The 
goal of such a relationship between the “counselor and the counselee” 
(these seem very clumsy terms) is the achievement of maturity—the 
ability and willingness to take responsibility for life in any area and to 
extend such areas throughout the span of life and in connection with the 
pressing social demands laid on all members of the community. It is read- 
ing for ministers, priests, teachers, association secretaries, personnel 
workers, who enter into counseling relations and often do so with inade- 
quate equipment in point of view, in candor as to their own behavior, or 
in ability to recognize the varied and dynamic factors of behavior patterns. 
The discussion has a great virtue; no attempt is made to give rules by 
which “behavior problems” can be understood and dealt with. There is 
entire freedom from the notion, so continually fostered in much popular 
writing of this kind, that certain describable behavior invariably is evidence 
of given personal problems and can be treated by application of formulae. 
The dynamic, shifting, symptomatic character of the patterns on which an 
individual acts is recognized; as far as possible, clues are given to its pos- 
sible meaning, but always with the emphasis on the variety, distinctiveness, 
and intrinsic continuity of ways of behaving in a given individual. The 
hazards of counseling are pointed out; the possible ways of procedure 
concretely suggested, but in relation to a basic point of view as to the 
process of personal development, and the dependence of personal prob- 
lems and their solutions on other human beings and on the natural and 
social environment. The basic point of view is the important thing for the 
counselor.. Would that more of the crop we have with us today could re- 
construct their own approach and win some of the insights recorded here. 
In Women After Forty, Mrs. Elliott carries this basic thesis into a study 
of the later half of life for women, in modern conditions of thought and 
opportunity. She reviews the schools of modern psychology for the light 
they may throw on the problems of women’s lives; her resources are the 
sestalt psychologists, objective psychology, Freud, Jung, Adler, Kunkel, 
-ecent developments in educational thought under the impetus of experi- 
nentalism, the concern of liberal Christianity with personal growth, and 
ier own experience as a teacher and counselor of girls and women. 
From these sources she constructs her thesis. Since the function of age 
n the modern social structure is one of the most serious and demanding 
juestions confronting modern societies, and the current proposals as to how 
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life shall be spent do not consider the last years as fruitful or socially valu- 
able; since women after forty have a precarious position in opportunities 
for work, recognition, sexual happiness and other creative outlets, edu- 
cation must rethink its aims and content in terms of the total span of life, 
cease to overlook the after forties, and set up a “new formulation of the 
goals of later life as criteria by which to measure the earlier experiences 
that are conditioning factors in the later years.” The best insights of reli- 
gion and the recent theories of modern psychologies suggest definite bases 
for such a viewpoint, and provide a different outlook for the individual 
woman as to her capacities in energy, her resources, her social usefulness. 
The organic, social and sexual difficulties are discussed, and the possibil- 
ities intrinsic to the last half of life marshaled. The whole makes a no- 
table addition to the several studies of this period recently published, and 
the thesis is presented simply, with numerous illustrations, and with a 
dispassionate quality of insight. 

The two books share a common point of view: the emphasis on the 
social origin and character of personality, the continuous nature of the life 
process and its need for a life pattern ‘sufficiently dynamic and inclusive 
to carry through the whole of life,’ the dependence of one period of life 
on the others, the possibility of achieving maturity in the sense of intelli. 
gent, responsible direction of behavior, and the need for a recognition of 
the relatedness of human lives and the ‘‘other-than-ego”’ values which 
must become part of the life pattern if the whole life is to have expanding 
and deepening social meaning and individual satisfaction. The chapters or 
the contributions of religion to personality as understood, and on the limi 
tations of some religious positions, are worthy of serious reflection. 

Lestig BLANCHARD. 


PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICA 
AMERICAN PuiLosopHy Topay aNnD Tomorrow, edited by H. M. Kaien and SIDNE 
Hook. Lee Furman, $3.75. 
HIS compilation of “statements” by twenty-five men, most of whon 
were born at the turn of the century, is intended to depict the fresl 
intellectual stirrings of the present. 

The book exhibits a common temper, though nothing like unanimity 
and there are exceptions even to the common temper. But the designatio: 
most frequently adopted by these thinkers is “empirical naturalism” 
naturalism because with three exceptions they take it as axiomatic tha 
the very idea of a supernatural order is absurd; and empirical, as Hoo! 
states it, because all a priori theories “seem to converge upon God” an 
God is, of course, just a “rationalization of the entrenched forces of cor 
servatism.”’ 


It is a temper which comes from the abdication of philosophy, fror 
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“selling out” to science. Science, according to E. S. Bates, to take one 
instance, has replaced religion and metaphysics as the highest court of ap- 
peal. Such a process reaches its climax in C. E. Ayres’ messianic reverence 
for technique. “Everything spiritual,” he finds, “turns out to be sinister,” 
a hypocritical disguise for the self-interest of owners of property and 
power. All progress, everything of value, is to be attributed to scientific 
technology. 

One result is the frequency with which “relativism” in one form or an- 
other is advocated. There is general agreement that the sands on which 
the new mansion of philosophy is to be built must be shifting sands. Only 
rarely does this express a genuine sense of ignorance, the fruitful skepti- 
¢ism that issues from humility (for example when Costello says we must 
beware of emotionally charged language “as when we are asked to replace 
our ‘acquisitive society’ by a ‘socialized industrial order’ ’’) ; for the most 
part it simply reveals a deliberate and often violent parti-pris (e.g., ‘“‘I 
regard all established morality as nonsense”). Or it may be simply the 
confused acceptance of fashionable jargon, as when Bode asserts that the 
function of education “‘is to provide for the continuous reconstruction of 
basic beliefs and attitudes’’—the shifting of the sands—“‘but according to 
no preconceived pattern.” 

It would be hard to imagine a book on physics, theology or any other 
subject in which so much evil was spoken of the subject itself as is here di- 
rected, in the form of invective, upon philosophy. “The problems of 
philosophy are insoluble because meaningless; strings of words put to- 
gether with intent to confuse’’; ‘philosophy is a delusion of grandeur,” 
and so on. True, a good deal of this is intended for so-called “academic” 
philosophy, but it overflows upon the whole philosophic enterprise. We 
are variously asked to reduce philosophy to the tracing of cultural-social 
phenomena, or to psychological differences in temperament among men, 
or to the functioning of ‘unconscious mental processes” from which it is 
hoped that ‘‘a living philosophy” may emerge, and so on. 

With this fairly unanimous movement of abdication and in this Pro- 
tagorean atmosphere of relativism there is a good crop of paralogisms 
and absurdities. For example Aronson’s “fundamental cultural relativ- 
ism” which can depict even astronomy or mathematics as manifestations 
of ‘“‘folkways’” rather than truth about their alleged objects, is quite 
oblivious to its own self-impeachment; being simply something thrown up 
by Franco-American culture of the period, this “philosophy” stands self- 
confessed as a momentary vogue. Or Ayres’ violent Manichaeism of 
technique and culture issues in the statement that “technique directs the 
hand where culture bows the neck.”’ But he goes on to say that technology 
is “the source of all progress and the focus of all that is valid and valu- 
able.” If this is not to bow the neck (and also to clamp on the yoke), [am 
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much mistaken. J. A. Irving holds that a scientific (relativist) ethics must 
“outgrow the original formulations of Socrates,” which are too gross and 
vague; but we find that the ethical system to be developed will “organize 
our impulses and desires into more harmonious wholes’’—a principle for 
approving it which has a Greek ring; and his paper closes with a tribute to 
the statement that “the unexamined life is not worth living’”—why, we 
ask, is this exempt from the grossness and vagueness of other Socratic 
formulations ? 

As regards social and political issues, all shades of opinion and alle- 
giance are represented. Apparently empirical naturalism, in spite of the 
strident agreement that philosophy must descend from the clouds to the 
market place, has no social implications as definite as those, say, of Chris- 
tian or Marxist philosophy. F. S. Cohen, in an admirable and lucid expo- 
sition of socialism as the only genuine altruism, charges Christianity with 
too great concern with the individual as being a retail, rather than a 
wholesale morality. He contrasts Christ, “‘who deals with all things in an 
intimate and personal way,” with Lenin, “the exponent of statistical moral- 
ity,” all to the advantage of the latter. The obvious unresolved antimony 
is shown by the fact that he is forced to recognize that the ideal of human 
brotherhood must somehow be endowed with “the warmth of personal 
friendship.” 

E. B. Holt re-edits Thrasymachus to prove on a physiological basis that 
unselfishness is impossible. Egotism is a matter of the growth of your 
dendrites. Every human relation is reducible to the lowest, the com- 
mercial relationship. ‘‘Man addresses himself to nature and to his fel- 
lows for what he can get and never for any other reason.” ‘The result is 
identical with that of Ayres’ gospel of technology—cynical indifference to 
every claim that attempts to place a man’s center of gravity outside him- 
self. There is an excellent basis for fascism here. Many, in fact most, of 
the naturalists are more generous in temper, and incline leftward. But 
the limits of naturalism are revealed with terrible clearness by E. Nagel. 
He is appalled by the state of contemporary civilization. ‘The oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the fruits of our culture is paid for with the lives and blood 
of our fellow-men.” Nevertheless ‘‘a naturalist will not refuse for that 
reason these gifts when opportunity invites.” Truly a heaven-sent text 
for a Marxist sermon. 

Certain very honorable exceptions must be made to these critical re- 
marks. W. H. Sheldon is explicitly no naturalist, but his welcome sketch 
is all too brief. A. Locke in a paper on values, and H. W. Schneider in 
one on political morality, have important things to say. Nagel and Weiss 
in different ways stand out meritoriously. But the best and most important 
article, and one that frankly describes the course of a genuine philosophic 
development, is that of Arthur Murphy. He is really aware that “‘the 
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‘meaning of events is frequently unobvious and may be missed by the 
clever,” that ‘“‘no amount of logical acumen compensates for spiritual ob- 
tuseness.”” He can say, for instance, that ‘‘the limitation of insight that cuts 
out as irrelevant, or relegates to the realm of ‘nonsense’ or ‘superstition’ 
dimensions of experience from which its own preoccupations exclude 
it... amounts in philosophy to sheer incompetence.” This recognition that 
under-belief is as unreasonable and mischievous as over-belief or credulity 
has a truly philosophical ring. And in one of the wisest statements in the 
book, one which forms the justest and most admirable verdict on his con- 
fréres (always with honorable exceptions), he says ‘“‘the penalty the en- 
vironment exacts for failure to respond (either materially or spiritually) 
is not ‘refutation’ but starvation.” 


H. R. MacCatuum. 


THE SOUL OF CHINA 


My Country anp My Peopte, by Lin Yurana. John Day Company, $3.00. 


HE inscrutable mystery that is China has withstood many attempts 

upon the part of Western interpreters to understand it. This power- 
ful nation has been for centuries ‘“‘too big for the human mind to encom- 
pass, a seemingly inconsequential chaos obeying its own laws of existence.” 
And yet, her aloofness has about it a charm, her latent power a fascination, 
that lures one to study her social and political psychology. She has not 
only geographical greatness, but amazing physical hardihood and a con- 
tinuous culture that antedates any now in existence. 

Books on China have been signally unsatisfactory. The missionary, the 
commercial agent and the world traveler all approach the study with a 
bias that soon disqualifies them as interpreters of the orient. No culture 
can ever be completely understood save by one born in it. And yet China 
has suffered no less at the hands of her native interpreters than from out- 
siders. For until this book appeared no Chinese has had the background, 
the training or the honesty to give us the full picture with both its lights 
and its shadows. But here at last is “the best book on China in the Eng- 
lish language.” 

The author is a Chinese born in China, educated in mission schools 
there. He came to America and took his Master’s degree at Harvard 
and later received his Ph.D. at Leipzig. He thus combines the oriental, 
American and continental points of view. His pages reveal the widest 
familiarity with the classic and the modern literature of Europe and 
America. But he is in every true sense a Chinese. His intuitive under- 
standings are all frankly Eastern. His style is clear, rich and picturesque. 
Like many other Western trained Chinese, he handles the English lan- 
guage with an accuracy and a clearness that stamp him a man of true 
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Dr. Lin Yutang describes himself as “formerly a Christian and now a 
pagan.” One has the impression that he has surrendered his Christian 
faith because it proved uncongenial with his racial instincts. He is essen- 
tially a poet, and religion gives too quick and ready-made an answer to 
“the unfathomable mystery and the poignant sadness of this life.” For 
the Chinese loves the problem of living rather than the mechanical solu- 
tion of it, and to him the true symbol is a Chinese roof suggesting brood- 
ing sensitiveness to the world around him rather than the Gothic spire 
pointing to a heaven to which his spirit does not aspire. 

There is found throughout the book the tragic fear that grips every 
thinking Chinese patriot today. He sees his nation unready for the 
struggle of modern life, but too great to become a vassal of a lesser but 
more militaristic power. He has little confidence in the unselfishness of 
his country’s self-appointed patriots. Her fundamental weakness is her 
lack of respect for law and justice, and there will be no savior of China 
until someone arises to throw out her present goddesses of Fact, Fate and 
Favor and put in their place Justice, harsh, ruthless and unpurchaseable. 
The process will be slow, and if China is to emerge the world must be 
patient. 

Here is the one book no one must miss who wants to know China, for 
here her soul is bared. There is plenty of ugliness, but the charm, the 
power, the lovable dependability are here also. And that is why with all 
her faults we love China still. 

Paut B. KERN. 


A MILITANT SAINT 


Icnatius Loyoia, A GENERAL IN THE CHuRCH MILITANT, by Ropert Harvey. Bruce 
Publishing Company, $2.25. 
INCE the World War there has been a notable revival of interest in 
the life and ideals of the founder of the Society of Jesus. The present 
volume is one more example of the peculiar fascination which Ignatius 
Loyola holds for a post-war generation. Our age has many things in com: 
mon with that which witnessed the Catholic Reformation, and the career 
of one of Christianity’s most successful conservatives cannot fail to inter- 
est a generation sated with change. As Dr. Harvey puts it, “In an age of 
significant transitions his [Ignatius’] daring innovations for conservative 
and traditional things gave him a powerful and unique influence.” 

The author of the present volume is a Protestant, and he writes for the 
Roman Catholic “‘Science and Culture Series.” The general editor, Joseph 
Husslein, S. J., says the book’s “sterling value lies in the fact that it is based 
almost exclusively on authentic documents.” Whether this phraseology 
is studied or unintentional, it certainly does the author injustice; all of his 
sources are impeccable. The question is as to the use he has made of them 
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The book’s subtitle and the chapter headings, each given a strong military Burtingeants 


flavor, describe Dr. Harvey’s purpose better than his preface, in which 
he says his aim has been simply to set forth the “life, work and spirit” of 
Ignatius. There are better “Lives” of Ignatius than this one, and better 
accounts of the “Work” of the saint and his early followers; but Dr. 
Harvey is the first to carry out the obvious military parallels in Ignatius’ 
life and work to their logical extreme and to write of his spirit in the 
language of the battlefield. A deeply religious army officer might have 
written the book as it stands. 

Curiously enough, it never occurs to the author to inquire whether there 
is any inherent contradiction between the “military virtues” (of strict, 
unquestioning obedience, for instance), which he says rightly have often 
enriched the church, and the religion of Jesus of Nazareth. The fact that 
Loyola was a soldier before he became a saint was both his strength and 
his weakness, and the ‘‘Foreign Legion of the Holy See” which he founded 
can be considered either as the most successful sublimation in history of 
the urge to war, or as a sublime misconception of the religion of the 
founder of Christianity. Dr. Harvey raises the issue by pointedly stress- 
ing the military comparison, but does not answer it. 

The reader looking for new research, psychological penetration or 
critical interpretation will be disappointed. The historical background is 
too often sketched inaccurately, the topical arrangement makes for chron- 
ological confusion to one wishing to follow Ignatius’ psychological devel- 
opment, and criticism (both of the sources and of Ignatius) is rare. But 
the book is singularly successful in capturing that “spirit of both Mary 
and Martha”’ that was Loyola’s, and many who may not be interested in 
the author’s underlying thesis will find inspiration from his sensitive pres- 
entation of ‘‘the tremendous power of practical mysticism’? embodied in a 
natural leader of men. 

FE. Harris Harsison. 


WHITHER AMERICA 
A ProcraM FoR Mopern America, by Harry W. Larpier. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, $2.50. 
ROM any standpoint, this is a thoroughly satisfactory book, giving 
renewed evidence of the author’s wide information, straight thinking, 
and capacity for clear and compact statement. Reviewing some score of 
questions in the forefront of national economic controversy, Dr. Laidler 
gives as to each an objective exhibit of fact, a rehearsal of pertinent opin- 
ion, and then his own view. He is never neutral, but this is not to say that 
he is ever dogmatic. His conspicuous service to social thought in America 
has always been due, in no small part, to his equipment of facts with which 
he persuades and convinces. He is not explosive and opinionated, He 
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recognizes in the first place, and without condescension, that on most rad- 
ical proposals people lack knowledge. Laidler is a patient and kind 
teacher, developing a thought in the reader’s mind. His conclusions are 
not forced, but are communicated with equal friendliness and frankness. 
His turn for putting things is not epigrammatic, but has the better qual- 
ities of accuracy and completeness. In reading these pages, one often says 
to himself: ‘I have thought that for years, but was never able to phrase it 
so adequately and sharply.” 

This book is the latest expression of a strong tendency among advanced 
social thinkers in America to begin to map the future. The specific supple- 
ments the general. Reasons come to the rescue of mere indictment. Con- 
struction is added to complaint. Dr. Laidler does know “a better ’ole,” 
and proposes to go to it. All of this is far removed from a paper Utopia, 
or from an irresponsible projection of personal or class prejudices. It is 
the work of a profound student and a responsible citizen, who is realistic 
in what he thinks and writes. 

One turns with relief from the pages of the morning paper to this ex- 
position. In the first he finds generalities of the candidates of the old 
political parties, intended to be shorn of operative meaning. In the second 
he discovers definition, boundary, illuminative figures and practiced inter- 
pretation. 

G. D. H. Cole has done something of the same thing for Britain, but 
he has not “‘come down to cases’’ with quite the determination of Laidler 
in the instance of America. One should not get the notion that this book 
is a bundle of expedients, however cleverly contrived. Rather it illus- 
trates the importance and the power of principle taking form in particular 
proposals at a particular time. The ultimate pattern is always plain 
before the reader, though this part and that are to be fitted in at dif- 
ferent junctures and by various means. Laidler’s scheme for the re- 
making of America is one which invites and permits next steps. It begins 
in the immediate present. 

Some of the topics considered, with historical perspective and last- 
moment information, are child labor, unemployment and health insurance 
and old age pensions, the shorter work week, housing, public works, the 
situation of the banks, taxation, civil liberties, the need for a labor party, 
and social planning. The book draws together the results of many studies 
from many quarters, and will doubtless find a use in many a college class- 
room. The central theme is the need for the socialization of American 
industry, agriculture, finance and transportation, in order that we may 
make orderly use of our natural and human resources for the purpose of 
raising the standard of living of all the people. That this may best be done 
by degrees no more stops the author than does the fact that in many in- 
stances international action will be required before a sound solution may 
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be reached. The element of hurry in the situation is supplied by the mani- 
fest collapse of private capitalism, threatening fascism and war. Where 
very sudden change is recommended, the reason is not class agerandize- 
‘ment, but a desire for human protection and, indeed, preservation. 

We have come to the place in America where the soap box has been 
mounted by the conservative parties, not by the radicals. The bellowing 
is now done by those who have had their way, not by those who point a 
new and better way. This book is a chief document in helping us to under- 
stand the platform of the reformers who are reasonable in method and 
revolutionary in purpose. 

Broapus MircHELL. 


MEXICO AND THE CHURCH 


Mexican Martyrpom, by WILFRED Parsons. The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 

Mexican INTERLUDE, by JosEPH HENRY Jackson. The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 

Mexican Opyssey, by HeaTH BowMaAN and STIRLING Dickinson. Willett, Clark and 
Company, $2.50. 


HE WRITING of books on Mexico has become one of the most 
popular of current sports. Most of the books that are being turned 
out on our most recently discovered neighbors are of the sort which can 
be done after a few weeks of jaunting about. They are not, however, to 
be dismissed as useless. Many of them are highly useful, for they describe 
how Mexico appears to the writers. Where the writers are sensitive, their 
records of impressions serve their turn. The two volumes Mexican Inter- 
lude and Mexican Odyssey fall in this group. ‘They are quick descriptions 
of how Mexico felt and tasted to the men who wrote them. Both are 
done with considerable interest and skill. They tell nothing new, nor do 
they go very deep. It is clear that the writers maintained their amateur 
status. There is plenty of charm in both books, plenty of Mexico. 
Father Parson’s book on the church question belongs in another class. 
Written with deep conviction, and giving evidence of profound sympathy 
for faithful Mexican churchmen, it is a document not to be ignored by 
students of contemporary Mexican history. Father Parsons knows Cath- 
olic Mexico; he knows the rest of Mexico but slightly. He states the 
Catholic position with force and sympathy, and totally fails to state the 
position of those who oppose the church. He lists the crimes committed 
against the church, but the listing is not documented, and leaves the reader 
with serious questions. He proves too much. Of course, any student of 
contemporary Mexico will agree that the Mexican government has im- 
posed hard terms upon the church, and has enforced them with severity, 
often with stupid severity. Father Parsons has told this story well, too 
well, but he has made no visible effort to explain why the leaders of Mex- 
ico behave as they do. He does explain that many of them persecute the 
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church for personal gain, or for political prestige. This is true enough. 
There has been a long line of political shysters in Mexico who have made 
political capital out of the persecution of the church. But why is anti- 
clericalism good politics? Why does it pay to fight the church? Father 
Parsons does not seem to face such questions. He also seems to lump all 
opponents of the church together as self-seekers. This is quite unfair. 
Out of fifteen years’ acquaintance with many of the men who have ruled 
and are ruling Mexico, I know many who deserve the scorn Father Par- 
sons heaps upon them. But it is not the unworthy Mexican leaders who 
need be considered. I think rather of the young and idealistic leaders of 
present day Mexico—there are many of them, and most of them are con- 
vinced of the essential wisdom of the official government attitude toward 
the church question. They believe in all conscience that the church must 
be kept from exerting any power in education and in politics, if the Mex- 
ican revolution is to be successful. They view the church as the traditional 
and obstinate ally of social reaction, and they are determined that she shall 
not regain any of her ancient powers—economic, political or educational. 
HUBERT HERRING. 


MOHAMMED AND ISLAM 


MouwammMep, THe Man anv His Fartu, by Tor ANDRAE. Translated by Theophi 
Menzel. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.50. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN IsLAm, by Str MouammMapD IQBAL 
Oxford University Press, $2.75. 


OR ANDRAE has written a new sort of life of Mohammed. In < 
great many respects it measures up fully to what was to be expectec 
from him. Viewed from new angles, both the whole of Mohammed’: 
personality and details of traits in his character stand forth in a new light 
Layman and scholar, Mohammedan as well as Christian, cannot but profit 
On the other hand, the book is not free from the defects to be expectec 
in such a book and such a translation. It must be the translator who make 
Isaac of Antioch relate on page 20, ‘“‘that the savage Arab boys and girl: 
sacrificed to the morning star’’; Wellhausen, as there quoted, knew better 
Khalid’s destruction of ‘Uzzaat Nakhlah, is in point of fact not, as th 
reference has it, the version of Wakidi, but the version of Ibn al-Kalb 
(Wellhausen, Reste, p. 37). After Caetani and Lammens it is a little sur 
prising to encounter here the unqualified statement: ‘Here [in Medina 
his first concern was to build a mosque.” It scarcely does justice to eithe 
Wellhausen or philology (such as Andrae’s countryman Nyberg repre 
sents) to frame a rather trite sentence such as that which leads from pag 
31 to 32. Perhaps the too wide reading elsewhere and the slight neglec 
of the truest philological effort indicated here is the very thing which le 
to the most disappointing feature of the volume. It was Andrae himsel 
who pointed out most clearly, with Richard Bell, the beginnings of Mc 
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hammed’s prophetic conversion and activity under Christian influence. 
The Jewish phase, best and most fully worked out by Bell, is long and well 
known, so that it did not need to be especially stressed. But the third phase, 
the definite turn to the acceptance of native “pagan” usage, custom, insti- 
tutions, world-view, which Lammens began to work out, and which is ap- 
pearing more clearly to the reviewer’s eyes with every new period of 
study, has evidently met the blind spot in Tor Andrae’s eye. This is the 
most serious defect in the new book. 

Sir Mohammad Iqbal is not as well known, except for a small élite, 
in the Western world as he deserves to be. To the average Westerner 
Seyyid Ameer Ali holds the field as the last word in modern Moslem 
apologetics. Ameer Ali, whose wife was an Englishwoman, was an excel- 
lent barrister, a most sincere Moslem, a fine gentleman with a supreme 
desire to make his faith acceptable to the Western world. His books are 
well written and easily read, but the Seyyid is not a historian, nor a 
philosopher, nor an author of the first water. 

Mohammad Iqbal also may not be a historian, but he is a theological 
and religious philosopher of the very first excellence, a diamond mind of 
extraordinary quality. Since he is a Moslem, this is not as easy for the 
West to recognize, as in the case of the more abstruse and obscure Tagore, 
the no less keen but far more odd Ghandi. 

The West has been discovering thinkers to its fancy, speakers to its 
meetings, men publicized with Hollywood press agent adjectives with a 
religious, philosophical, political, quasi-scientific turn, in India, China, 
Japan. Here is something more exquisite and astonishing for the West 
to discover, a truly modern Moslem, the equal, to say the least, of the 
finest in the West in every noticeable respect. 

It were a pity to take from any Western reader the joy of discovering 
for himself by summing up this man for him. No man in the Christian 
world deserves to be called modern, up to date—or choose your own ad- 
jective—who has not yet discovered Mohammad Iqbal, and no book of 
Sir Mohammad’s is better adapted to making his acquaintance than this. 

MArTIN SPRENGLING. 


A PURITAN CRUSADER 

THEODORE PARKER, YANKEE CRUSADER, by HENRY STEELE ComMacer. Little, Brown, 

&¥ Company, $3.00. : 
DMIRERS of Theodore Parker, whether they were born and 
brought up in homes where his name was a household word or 
happened to discover his greatness for themselves, will unite in acclaiming 
this new life of the “Yankee Crusader” as a contribution to their own 
understanding of the man himself, and also as a most effective instrument 
for widening the circle of those who recognize his permanent importance 
for the religious life of America. It is a first-rate piece of work regarded 
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from half a dozen different points of view. It combines sound scholarship, 
genuine human insight, a comprehensive grasp of the social and intellectual 
conditions in the midst of which Parker lived, a lively wit, a strong sense 
of dramatic values and an enthusiasm for its subject which is highly con- 
tagious. The result is a book which can only be described as exciting; and 
this result has been attained without sacrifice of the essentials of trust- 
worthy biography. 

This may sound like extravagant praise, but it is almost impossible to 
speak of this book with less enthusiasm than its author reveals on prac- 
tically every page. We are today witnessing a revival of interest in the 
personalities and ideas of the Victorian age, and the rediscovery of the 
values of that period has already begun to generate strong emotional cur- 
rents. It is significant that a thoroughly competent historian and biog- 
rapher of the standing of Mr. Commager should have turned to Theodore 
Parker as a man of the mid-nineteenth century whose life is worth retelling 
—not as an exercise in historical research but as a tract for the times. 
Perhaps Mr. Commager would repudiate the suggestion that he has writ- 
ten with the idea of influencing the thought and action of our time; 
indeed, in his preface he explicitly says that he has written “for my own 
satisfaction more than for the edification of others’; but the impression 
remains that the purpose behind this book was to make available to a day 
that sorely needs it the power of a man unique in American history for 
prophetic faith and courage. This, at any rate, is the unmistakable tone 
of the book as it reaches the reader; and it is its most valuable quality. 

Nevertheless, granted the effectiveness of preaching, whether by Theo- 
dore Parker or by his enthusiastic admirer, it is important to bear in mind 
the fact that critical analysis is indispensable in any adequate biography; 
and it is in this respect that the present work is chiefly deficient. The eleven 
pages which Vernon L. Parrington devotes to Theodore Parker in The 
Romantic Revolution in America contain a critical insight and offer a 
valuable interpretation of Parker’s contribution to the religion of America 
which I do not find in the three hundred pages of Mr. Commager. Take 
one sentence as an illustration. Parrington refers to Emerson’s oft-quoted 
opinion as to the greatness of Parker, and then says: ‘‘Whether or not 
that judgment holds, whether he was too eager a militant to become a 
great transcendental philosopher, the historian sees in Theodore Parker 
one of the greatest, if not the last, of the excellent line of Puritan preach- 
ers.’ Precisely; and one looks in vain in Mr. Commager’s book for such 
an understanding of the relation between Parker’s thought and the think- 
ing of his Puritan forebears. 

It is that Puritan background which must be understood and accurately 
appraised if we are to reach any final judgment as to the true significance 
of Parker’s own contribution. If he was one of “the excellent line of 
Puritan preachers,” then he was much more than a “Yankee Crusader.” 
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Parrington sees this point, for he says that “Yankee and Puritan con- 


tributed equally to his making’’; and it is because Mr. Commager appar- 
ently fails to see it that he gravely underestimates the intellectual power 
_ of Parker’s preaching. 

But even a brief review of this book ought to end on the note of grateful 
recognition of the things which Mr. Commager has done superbly, with- 
out too much emphasis upon the things he has not done or did not attempt 
to do. Every preacher in America will find reinforcement in this volume 
for his social idealism and his professional courage, and he will also find a 
compelling challenge to widen the range of his interests and activities. 

FREDERICK M. ELIoT. 


AMERICAN CO-OPERATIVES 


CoNsUMER CO-OPERATION IN AMERICA, Democracy’s Way Out, by BerTRAM B. Fow ter. 
Vanguard Press, $2.00. 


ERTRAM Fowler has suddenly discovered the consumer co-operative 

movement in America. He takes something of a running start from 
the Scandinavian countries and plunges into what seems to him to be the 
emergence in America of a similar development. He tells the story of 
the dire need of the farmer, which has driven him to the consumer co- 
operative, but he has very little to say about the producers’ co-operatives 
which have been growing in the United States for thirty years, until 
they market almost one-third of all our farm products. In general, he 
writes these off as failures, and dates the arrival of the Kingdom from 
a rather recent development among the farmers of the consumers’ co- 
operative! To be sure, these farmers had had a long-time experience in 
producers’ co-operatives before they tackled the problem of consumers’ 
co-operatives, but this does not count for very much in Mr. Fowler’s book. 
He tells the story of farmers buying fertilizer, fuel, gasoline in the middle 
western states and then moves over to tell the story of the rather fragile 
attempts at consumer co-operation in the city. 

To one who knows something of a number of these adventures, the 
author seems guilty of great exaggeration. The examples which he is able 
to muster in no way justify the flamboyant language in which they are 
described. Nor do the ethics of these groups give one confidence that 
American society can be organized solely on the consumer basis. In a 
recent meeting of one of them the question was raised whether it should 
use the union label. The members of the group replied that they had 
get along without it for some time and, perhaps, could get along with- 
out it now. Another question had to do with the farmers’ groups from 
which they were to buy their milk. In this case it was decided that they 
were interested only in the consumer and would buy their milk, as they 
did their canned goods, without asking questions. 
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Now, no amount of fine language about consumers’ co-operation will be 
able to hide the fact that at present the great consumer enthusiasm in 
the United States is badly in need of treatment from a psychoanalyst. 
It is true that all of us are consumers, but it is also true that we are all 
producers and at this latter point not all the consumers on earth have the 
right to ask a man to work for less reward than is consistent with his self- 
respect. There is plenty of evidence that only when consumer co-operatives 
are forced by vigorous labor unions and vigorous producers’ unions, who 
will insist on their rights as laborers and as producers—only then will 
there be any guarantee that labor and the farmer will be respected by the 
consumers. After this has once been done we may look forward toa 
co-operative society which will be large enough to include all the parts in 
the picture. 

ARTHUR E. Hott. 


HEARST, MAN AND SYMBOL 


Hearst, Lorp or SAN SIMEON, by OLIVER CaRLSON and Ernest SUTHERLAND BATES. 
Viking Press, $3.00. 


HE STORY of Hearst is fascinatingly told and brings vividly before 

the reader the serious danger which flows from the concentration of 
power of great newspaper chains in the hands of a single feudal lord. 
One multi-millionaire of over three score years and ten can dictate to 
twenty million Americans whether they shall read about ‘‘red” profes- 
sors in our universities or about “‘senators in the pay of Mexico.” 

Sociologically it is easy to understand Hearst. Given the background 
of wealth which was his, given the capitalistic forces which exist in Amer- 
ica, and the product is what might be expected. Indeed if anything is sur- 
prising it is the extent to which Hearst, from whatever motives, has so 
often championed progressive measures. 

The authors seem to condemn Hearst as Hearst, but it is quite possible 
that the story should rather be written in terms of the society which makes 
Hearst possible. One suspects that there are little flamboyant Hearsts in 
nearly every community and perhaps even in some of our churches. That 
they do not fail so notoriously may be due to the fact that they do not 
have the inheritance either of brains or wealth. For I think it cannot be 
disputed that Hearst was born with potential mental equipment of a high 
order. 

One of the impressions which this book makes with inescapable force, 
is what a magnificent contribution Hearst might have made to his society 
and to his age if only some of the conditioning factors had been different. 
If only his parents had had a worthy ideal and encouraged him in his sym- 
pathy for the lower classes; if someone had been able to win him to 
a loyalty to God and the common people in preparatory school or in col- 
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lege! The fact that none of these potentials happened constitutes an in- 
dictment of our society. The climate of the social order is receptive to cap- 
italistic endeavor, not to that of a St. Francis or a Kagawa. The organs of 
public opinion are often the organs of selfish economic interest. 

Hearst is seventy-two years of age, he will never lead America into 
another war and it is doubtful if he can bring us to fascism. Hearst is not 
Se) much a danger in himself as he is a symbol of a decadent materialistic 
society. To eliminate the effects of the Hearsts demands less the pillory- 
ing of an individual than the reshaping and remaking of the social order. 
This book opens a broad vista into the social conditions of our time. 

JEROME Davis. 


OTHER REVIEWS 
‘THe CuristTIAN Epic, by Mary Ety Lyman. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 

This is an interesting and often highly suggestive account of the or- 
igin of the writings of the New Testament. Merely as an historical 
introduction it has no great importance because it does not presume to do 
more than restate positions commonly held. One wishes it were more 
than this. Indeed, is there much need for additional books in New Testa- 
ment introduction which do not make definite advances upon those of Mof- 
fatt, Jilicher, Bacon, and a few others that come to mind? Perhaps so, 
since a scholar of Mrs. Lyman’s competence cannot fail to state even old 
positions in significantly new ways. Still, one wishes that she had dealt 
more adequately with form-criticism, that she had appreciated the im- 
portance of the first stages in the history of the canon for the history of the 
individual writings and that she had included in her field of study the ex- 
tra-New Testament writings which belonged to the period and apart from 
which the New Testament itself cannot be understood. But her book is 
more than an historical introduction, and it would be unfair to judge it 
merely as such. It is a very successful sharing of the author’s many fine in- 
sights into the permanent religious values of the New Testament books. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THOUGHT AND PRACTICE, by WILLIAM TempLe. Morehouse Publish- 

ing Company, $1.00. 

To write a brief review of this brief book—the 1936 Moody Lectures 
at the University of Chicago—is a well nigh impossible task because its 
scope is quite as comprehensive as its title suggests. The volume is it- 
self, indeed, a kind of review of Temple’s thought. After defining in the 
first lecture his general philosophical position—a qualified idealism—he 
states in the second with great cogency his grounds for belief in the central 
cosmic significance of personality, in the personality of God and in human 
immortality, and proceeds to evaluate modern theories of the state in the 
light of this belief, making the test of their validity the answer they give 
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to the Kantian question: Are individual persons to be regarded as means 
or as ends? Both communism and fascism are found wanting in this re- 
gard, because they have denied any significance to the individual except 
that belonging to a citizen of the state. The third lecture deals with the 
contemporary meaning and relevance of the Christian ethic, which the 
author attempts to define in its bearing upon the behavior of both indi- 
viduals and groups, a distinction to which he follows Reinhold Niebuhr 
in attributing great importance. He differs from Niebuhr, however, in 
making peace with facts about group behavior with which the latter is per- 
petually at war. That is, instead of speaking of ‘‘moral man and immoral 
society,” he seems to regard both as moral but to define the morality of 
societies and of individual men in different terms. This part of the dis- 
cussion is the least satisfactory, just as the problem it deals with is the most 
baffing. The book as a whole is interesting and stimulating and would 
serve admirably as an introduction to one of the most creative and influ- 
ential minds in contemporary Christendom. 


Tue Purtosopuy or A Broocist, by J. S. HALDANE. Oxford University Press, $2.50. 

This book is a brilliant and impressive exposition of philosophical ideal- 
ism by a distinguished biologist, who is also a thoroughly competent philos- 
opher. The argument is remarkably clear and coherent, progressing by 
its own momentum from stage to stage until what appears to be the almost 
inevitable conclusion is finally reached. Beginning with the tendency to- 
ward an organic interpretation of reality, which characterizes modern 
physical science, the writer finds in biological interpretation the fulfillment 
of this tendency and a more adequate way of describing the world of ex- 
perience. There is a most fruitful discussion of vitalism and mechanism 
as explanations of life. Both are repudiated—mechanism because it claims 
too much for physical interpretation, and vitalism, because it claims too 
little for biological. In other words, the distinction between organic and 
inorganic, although practically useful, is ultimately invalid. All reality, 
the living thing and its environment, is organic, and biological interpreta- 
tion 1s not limited in its relevance to a mere compartment of the universe, 
but is a way of dealing with it all, and a more fundamental and compre- 
hensive way than interpretation in terms of the physical sciences. But 
even this is not enough. The world of experience is after all a world that 
exists for personality—a term regarded as more accurate than ‘“‘mind’”’— 
and the psychological interpretation supersedes and includes the biolog- 
ical, just as the biological does the physical. Since, however, the world of 
experience has a reality independent of any individual mind, and since 
truth, beauty and right are found in oneself as universal and objective, one 
is forced to acknowledge the all embracing personality of God. ‘The gen- 
eral conclusion reached,” says the author in his last sentence, ‘‘may be 
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summed up in the statement that the real universe is a universe of per- 
sonality and the manifestation of God, its scientific aspects being only 
partial interpretations of it, the imperfect nature of which is revealed by 
philosophical criticism.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND Race, by JOHANNES Pinsk. Sheed and Ward, $1.00. 

This latest of the “Essays in Order’ is the work of a German Roman 
Catholic, who although obviously careful to avoid giving offense to the 
Hitler regime and indeed tacitly approving its general governmental 
policies, argues the impossibility of a German Christianity independent 
of the Roman church. The thesis is that just as the spirit of Christ first 
became incarnate not in some “universal man” but in a particular male 
Jew, so the continuing institutional incarnation of Christ took place not in 
some ideal community created for the purpose, but in the forms of Roman- 
hellenistic culture. Thus, it is argued, the fact that “the body of Christ” 
is now Roman is as inescapable and unchangeable as that it was originally 
Jewish. While appreciating the value of the German genius—which he 
finds in a certain self-sufficient individualism—Dr. Pinsk urges that it can 
never realize itself fully except as complemented by Rome. In proof of 
this he cites the only two occasions when Germany is alleged to have been 
a united people—in the time of the Holy Roman Empire and at the pres- 
ent moment under Hitler—as due in the one case to the Roman church 
and in the other to the application of Roman law. The argument is in- 
genious and to those who accept the Roman Catholic presuppositions of 
the author may well be convincing. The book is definitely theological and 
readers who are attracted to it because of the socio-ethical suggestions of 
the title will be disappointed. Students of Catholic thought will probably 
find it interesting and useful. 


Peace or War, The American Struggle 1636-1936, by Merve Curti. W. W. Norton 
& Company, $3.00. 

This book is a stirring story of a three hundred years’ war—the war 
against war which has been waged by determined minorities in the United 
States from the times of Roger Williams and John Woolman to the pres- 
ent moment. Particularly moving are the accounts of the recurrent ef- 
forts of courageous pacifists to resist the drift toward war and of the price 
they have been compelled to pay again and again for their recalcitrance. 
The author shows, however, that in spite of these successive defeats there 
has been a steady growth of peace sentiment. One gathers that the most 
important point of weakness in the peace movement has been its failure 
to deal realistically with the causes of war. 


COMMENTS BY CHRISTENDOM READERS 
EDITOR’S NOTE 


HE first number of CurisrENpDoM—Autumn, 1935—contained an 

article by Dean Willard L. Sperry, of Harvard University, on “The 
Ethical and the Aesthetic in Religion.” In the Spring Number, 1936, there 
appeared an article by Professor James B. Pratt of Williams College on 
the subject, “Sincerity and Symbolism,” in which he raised a question or 
two concerning Dean Sperry’s position, and entered upon a discussion of 
the place of symbolism in religion and of the question of sincerity in the 
use of ancient symbols by modern Christians whose religious ideas are in 
disagreement with the thought system in which the symbols arose. A 
number of interesting communications have been received from our read- 
ers in comment upon the two articles. Three of them are presented here- 
with. These are so sharply pertinent to the questions raised that, in con- 
nection with the persual of them, it would be rewarding in a high degree 
to re-read the original articles. 


SYMBOLISM AND ACTION 


RANTING at once the accuracy of much of Professor Pratt’s state- 
ment regarding the nature of symbolism, I cannot help feeling that 
there is an element which is slighted in his analysis. A symbol, whatever 
else it may be, is certainly a sign of a principle of action. Mathematical 
symbols, as employed in pure science, obviously contain a maximum of 
intellectual connotation and a minimum of emotional content. But in so 
far as this is the case, the symbol stands for an abstraction; it is a sign of 
the purely possible as opposed to the actual. But even in this extreme case, 
the fact that the formula may be carried over into action as the living 
principle, guiding applied science, seems to indicate that within the symbolic 
expression lies something more than mere intellectual content. The symbol 
is the pattern, the ordered possibility, of application. 

In the instance of religious symbolism the volitional element is the most 
striking, and the emotional and intellectual aspects—if we separate these 
for convenience from the volitional—are pushed to the background. The 
sign of the fish or of the cross drawn upon the sand by the second century 
Christian was a signal for emotional glow and fervor. It also carried a 
definite intellectual connotation. But more than these, it was a symbol of 
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action, individual and social. And it was a symbol of action, a direct cause 
of action, in virtue of the close and literal association which existed be- 
tween the sign and the meaning of the sign as historical or theological 
truth. Witness the changed meaning of the symbol of the cross when car- 
ried before the armies of the Crusades and of the Inquisition. What had 
been an emotion of love colored by a volitional attitude of self-sacrifice 
was, in many instances, transformed into an emotion of hate because of the 
changed conception of the meaning of the symbol. 

This fact is driven home to us when we consider the meaning of the 
cross for the forty million members of the Christian churches in the 
United States today. I happen to be engaged in religious work among 
Episcopal college students. To most of the parents of these students the 
cross, while symbolizing action to a far less degree than to Paul and 
Ignatius or Sixtus IV or Richard the Lion-hearted, is nevertheless a symbol 
of action—the action of attending church on Sunday. If the emotion 
stimulated by the symbol could exist apart from the volitional and intel- 
lectual elements, there might be much of the fervor and reverence which 
attached to the symbol in the past. But as an isolated reaction this emo- 
tion is forced. A definite effort is needed to read into the symbol what 
one is expected to find there. Therefore, when the experience is taken as 
a unified functional whole there is little or no carry-over value. The sym- 
bol stands for reality ‘‘twice removed” and connection with significant 
action, individual or social, is seldom made. 

When one passes to the student generation itself, one is confronted in 
a startling way by this lack of vital connection. The emotional attitude 
toward the symbol may be stirred by an unusually able and sincere speaker, 
and it may even persist for a short time. But it is stirred only when the 
symbol is brought into relevant connection with the whole range of the 
student’s life. The student is very seldom able to make this connection 
unaided. The reason for his difficulty appears to lie in the circuitous trans- 
lation which must be made by way of other symbols. For instance, the 
creed, itself a symbol, appears to many students the instrument by which 
the cross must be interpreted. When various statements of belief in the 
creed are challenged or disbelieved, or when the whole historical back- 
ground of creedal formation is disputed, any fervid or even pleasant emo- 
tional response to the cross is unlikely. I have known a student who 
entered church with a positive emotion toward the cross, yet on leaving 
the service told me that he felt “deflated” about the whole thing because 
he could not believe the Apostles’ Creed. It sometimes took him the best 
part of a week to overcome this negative emotional response by an elabo- 
rate process of intellectual translation. I meet many students each week, 
registered as members of the church, who appear to make some con- 
nection with the cross only rarely in an emotional experience. | feel that 
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this must be due to the great influence which the intellectual meaning of 
the symbol possesses. 

One may be sure that the emotion of the modern is not exactly the same 
as that of the early Christian, because if it were, it would result in corre- 
sponding individual and social action. It seems clear that one very necessary 
criterion for judging the genuineness of an emotional response to a sym- 
bol is the quality of action which is forthcoming. This appears to depend 
upon the living connection which exists between the symbol and the truth 
for which it stands. One must be able “‘to look through the symbol” and 
see reality. A sophisticated mind (typified perhaps by Santayana) finds 
little difficulty in making a modern translation of ancient truth (or poetry), 
and the emotional satisfaction is in terms of this translation. Perhaps this 
underlies the preference in our day for the Nicene Creed—sung by the 
choir, if possible—because its philosophical implications lend themselves 
to a more ready translation than the matter-of-fact Apostles’ Creed. But 
to unsophisticated minds, which are in the vast majority, the obvious dif- 
ficulties to interpretation crowd in and choke action at its root. he emo- 
tional response, when it appears, is apt to be forced and fleeting. 

This consideration points the great strength of the Oxford Group. By 
appealing directly to experience and avoiding translations as irrelevant, 
they free religion from its intellectual bonds. Religion is defined in terms 
of attitude, instead of belief, and therefore the springs of action are un- 
leashed. But it must be remembered that an intellectual grounding of 
action is also necessary if action is to be more than an occasional or spo- 
radic flowering of the emotion. Whether the form of Oxford Group reli- 
gious expression will continue to flourish over an extended period without 
intellectual content remains to be seen. If incorporated in, rather than 
substituted for, symbolic worship it might make a vital contribution to 
modern religious life. 

Perhaps Professor Pratt’s definition of religion, which emphasizes the 
passive or receptive aspects of religious experience and is reminiscent of 
Schleiermacher’s later formulation, is responsible for his statement that 
religious symbols carry the same emotional content across the centuries. 
This is an appealing thought. But apart from the quality of action result- 
ing from the emotional plus intellectual matrix of the symbol, how is it 
possible to venture such a statement? When action responses to the same 
physical symbol have differed so widely in different cultures and epochs, 
can we identify the emotional tone except in a very artificial way? Forty 
million Christians, roughly speaking, in the United States! The lions, 
which face us today in the arena of social and political life, find far less 
opposition than did the lions in ancient Rome against ragged and harried 
followers of the cross. I state in all seriousness that if one-fifth of our 
Christians found an emotion comparable to the emotion associated with 
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the cross by Christians of the second century, the social and political life 
of not only this continent, but of the world, could be transformed in an 
unbelievably short time. ; 

Should we, then, reject all religious symbols because they fail us in our 
hour of need? I think not. But I do feel that certain lesser symbols have 
become so irrelevant to modern living that they becloud the major symbol. 
Once these symbols are discarded—or better, made optional—the entire 
weight of the emotional-intellectual response to the major sign will produce 
that impact of action for which the world is waiting. Not to recapture, but 
to recreate that original Christian reaction to the cross, a reaction we can 
determine only in terms of what was done for the cross, must be the chief 
aim of modern Christianity. It will be difficult to part with some of the 
lesser symbols, and the separation must be gradual in the nature of the 
case. However, if we hold before us the one symbol which is central to 
the faith and realize that no sacrifice is too great that leads to its triumph, 
we can again achieve the emotional reaction which was so vivid in the lives 
of those who were untroubled by our cumbersome historical accretions. 
If we have the courage to do this, the cross can once again be the vital 
element in social progress. 

ELiioT VAN N. DILLER. 


SYMBOLISM AND COMPARTMENTAL THINKING 


HE reasons which induce Dr. Pratt to incline toward the retention 
of old religious symbols in the practices of new religious formulations 
are essentially pragmatic, and in this respect he does not deviate from the 
general procedure of the typical progressive liberal. The difference in his 
approach is his introduction and emphasis of an ethical basis for such a 
course, and this in itself is to be applauded. That he really achieves nothing 
more positive than a reformulation of the issues into a kind of dilemma is 
in accord with his expressed intention at the outset, and whereas it is not 
too difficult to guess to which of the horns of this dilemma Dr. Pratt is 
inclined to cling, it is only fair to say that by virtue of his integrity of pur- 
pose the reader comprehends his explicit challenge. In accepting that chal- 
lenge, let us examine the issues involved with as much objectivity as 
possible. ate 
Dr. Pratt says in support of retaining the traditional .Christian sym- 
bolism in the new order, “It is hard to imagine our contemporaries get- 
ting sufficiently excited over religious matters to give to any new symbols 
the vim necessary to impress children with a sense of their holiness and 
authority.” Dr. Pratt believes that this sense of holiness and authority 
which a symbol must possess is the result of a long and rich tradition sur- 
rounding it rather than a holy and authoritative truth intrinsic in it, for 
otherwise the new formulations which for him possess more of authorita- 
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tive truth than any preceding, would be bringing forth a new symbolism, 
more powerful and pure. This is perfectly sound analysis. But the evi- 
dence of the past does not uphold the fact that associative value is the 
factor responsible for the effectiveness of a symbol, and moreover it is 
possible to show, I think, that these associative significances are important 
after intrinsic values no longer function only because of highly compart- 
mentalized thinking. 

First, let us examine this evidence from the past. Who will say that the 
year-old cry, ‘Vive la Republique” was of less emotional utility in revo- 
lutionary France than the centuries-old ‘Vive la Roi” of a decade earlier? 
Consider the nazi swastika and the fascist bundle of sticks; are they 
less powerful emblematically than the British flag? Is it not precisely be- 
cause Russia has been successful in making such thoroughgoing substitu- 
tion of atheistic national materialism and its symbols without the slightest 
reference to the Christian religion and its symbolism that the churches 
have become so alarmed about Russian godlessness? Dr. Pratt quite elo- 
quently pleads that for the next two hundred years we cannot afford to be 
deprived of the old symbols which are “means of grace,” “‘tools of wor- 
ship,” “living centers of enthusiasm and unity” and “‘vital concretions of 
faith.”’ Incidentally, this statement reveals that he is confused in his termi- 
nology, because, for one thing, a symbol is precisely what a concretion is 
not: it is an abstraction. According to the dictionary, an abstraction is 
something which comprises the essence of a larger work. Now does not a 
symbol comprise the essence of a larger work? And is it not more accu- 
rate to speak of that larger work from which the symbol is abstracted as 
the concretion, rather than to call the symbol such? All of the definitions 
in Dr. Pratt’s statement are not only unrealistic, they are highly subjective 
and emotional in tone. They demonstrate the fact that the author is, as 
might be expected, guilty of compartmental thinking. Was the Anabaptist 
ceremony of immersion less “the living center of enthusiasm and unity’ 
at its first institution because it was a variation from the traditional Catho 
lic and dominant Protestant traditions? Did the repudiation of such sym 
bolism as holy-water sprinkling or rosary prayer jeopardize the vitality o! 
early Protestantism because it deprived the people of “the tools of wor 
ship”? Finally, in the first century A. D. there existed no centuries-olc 
Christian tradition to imbue symbols with associative values, whereas the 
competing pagan faiths of the day were rich in them. Yet Christianity 
lacked nothing in such “means of grace” as were sufficient to overwheln 
opposing forces. Indeed, from all these examples one would be inclinec 
to say that the symbols of a new order gain more meaning because of thei: 
immediacy to their source, and therefore frequently possess greater vital 
ity than those they supplant. 


What, then, are we to think of the claim on the part of an exponent o 
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the new order that new symbols arising out of the new formulations do 
not serve as well as old symbols for which new interpretations must be 
found? One explanation is that substitution is not impossible or undesir- 
able and that either Dr. Pratt is mistaken in his claim that such is the case, 
or the modern church has so misdirected its effort toward retaining the 
old symbolism that possibilities for developing the new have been neglected 
—even ignored. There has been so little unified thinking on the subject 
of symbols by those who assert that substitutions are neither feasible nor 
desirable that in my opinion they have made out a case against themselves 
which is unjustified. This is not to say that new symbols will necessarily 
be more effective, but it is to imply that their failing to prove so would 
necessarily reflect upon the validity of the new formulations out of which 
they grew. Graphically to represent it, let us call ‘“X’”’ a symbol born of 
the old order, and ‘‘Y”’ a symbol sprung from the new. Let us now invest 
“X” with sufficient ““Y’’-ness to make it serviceable as a symbol of the new. 
Does it not seem reasonable to assume that if ‘‘X”’ is hereafter a more 
powerful symbol in the new order than “Y,” the factor must be some 
quality of the old still within ““X’? We accept or practice ‘“X’’ not 
because it brings us forward to the new formulation, but because it 
carries us back to the old. We want the old, but it is no longer intellect- 
ually acceptable. So we take a symbol of the old, which we have once sat- 
isied ourselves was acceptable in terms of the new, and having thus 
appeased the intellect we indulge the emotions. A contradiction is in this 
way embraced by keeping its antitheses in different compartments of life. 
This explanation involves the admission that the new formulations are 
not sufficiently complete—that they do not embrace all the truth. It tends 
to indicate that the old order was built on a truth not possessed by the 
new. If this be so, it were as advisable to attempt to harmonize the dis- 
crepancies of the old system within that system itself as to attempt the 
same program with the new. To make such an attempt in either case were 
certainly a much more realistic way of facing the problem than to let a 
discarded interpretation atone for a lack in a newly adopted one. 
Marian E. WAGNER. 


SYMBOLS FOR NON-LITURGICAL CHURCHES 


HERE is no reason to suppose that Professor Pratt would object 

to this qualification of his conclusion: The primary stimulus in wor- 
ship is the object of worship. Without a comprehensible, even though 
indefinable, sense of the present reality of the object of worship there can 
be no worship. Any and all emotions relevant to the worship experience 
are centered in the object or in one’s relation to the object. So, too, any 
and all symbols used to stimulate the emotions of worship must be the 
symbols of a comprehensible aspect of the object or a closely related reality 
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suggesting the object of worship. Any symbol which arouses religious awe 
by itself but does not convey a sense of the true object of worship is but 
a fetish or idol. Thus, though the symbols to be used in worship may be 
emptied of their original intellectual content, to be true symbols of wor- 
ship they must retain the power to convey to the worshiper a sense of the 
reality of the object of his worship. 

For one who stands in the tradition of a liturgical church with a heritage 
of symbolism rich with the accretions of the ages, that one qualification of 
Professor Pratt’s defense may be sufficient. For many of us, however, 
the problem is of a different nature. 

Some centuries ago the worship of the church became so weighted with 
symbolism that many devout men found the symbols a hindrance rather 
than an aid to their worship. The great realities of religion which they 
experienced were more simple in essence than the unwieldly tools of sym- 
bolism with which they must build their worship. In a gesture of impa- 
tience they scrapped as much of the symbolism of the church as they could 
and insisted upon confronting the stark realities of their faith in a service 
and a meeting place lacking the adornment and rhythm of art. The intense 
vitality of their faith needed few symbols. 

Within recent years the lessening of the vitality of our faith, or at least 
the lessening of the tension created by that first break with the established 
church, has created a new demand for symbolism in our non-liturgical 
churches. In our time there is an increasing tendency among us to salvage 
the symbolism scrapped by our ancestors in the faith. 

That new trend has brought us the problem which prompted Dean 
Sperry’s article but which Professor Pratt has tacitly ignored. We of the 
non-liturgical churches are not faced with the problem of assorting our 
traditional symbolism on the basis of its continued clarity of definition or 
its continued serviceableness in worship. We are faced with the problem 
of finding symbols, or creating them, which will adequately express the 
realities of our faith and worship. Whether borrowed or created, those 
symbols will be new to us and will not be characterized by that saturation 
with the awe of our fathers which Dr. Pratt postulates. Whether we like 
it or not, we must remain content with our present dearth of symbolism or 
we must invest symbols that are new to us with the emotional fervor of 
reality. 

ae then it be true, as Professor Pratt sadly suspects it is, that our con: 
temporaries have not sufficient religious zeal creatively to invest a new 
symbolism with religious meaning, it is just as true that our contempo 
raries have not the religious zeal to recreate reality in symbolism taker 
over from another time or church. If such zeal is lacking we already stanc 
condemned of just the “aesthetic heresy” that Dean Sperry warned against 
For though the symbols that we procure by ‘‘shopping’”’ among the re 
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ligious customs of our ancestors may be dripping with religious emotion, 
that emotion is not ours, nor will it evoke the sense of reality in any wor- 
shiper whose faith does not include the reality of which it is a symbol. If 
there be not the reality of faith, no symbol that we might borrow or con- 
struct will communicate the sense of such reality. At best the borrowed 
symbol becomes a fetish. All too frequently it is mere decoration. 

The problem for us of the non-liturgical churches, therefore, is not 
whether to retain or to discard the remodeled symbols of our faith. Our 
problem is to find symbols which shall prove adequate vehicles for carry- 
ing forward our worship. It would seem a violation of the natural order 
for us to attempt to take a symbol which is intellectually meaningless to 
us and use it to convey the indefinable sentiments of worship. No symbol 
now in use came into being in that fashion. The process of creating new 
symbols may be long, and we may be left without adequate symbolism 
meanwhile, but unless the symbolism of our ancestors or of our ecclesiasti- 
cal brethren express the realities already known to us, there seems to be 
no other way. 


Exuis J. Hott. 
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